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[Art.' I.  A  Tour  through  Italy^  exhibiting  a  View  of  its  Scenen*, 

I  its  Antiquities,  and  its  Monuments ;  particularly  as  they  are  Ob¬ 
jects  of  Classical  Interest  and  Elucidation:  v\ith  an  Account 
of  the  present  State  of  its  Cities  and  Towns  ;  and  Occasional  Ob¬ 
servations  on  the  recent  Spoliations  of  the  French,  By  the  Rev. 
John  Chetwode  Eustace.  2  vols.  4to.  pp.  Ixxxiv.  608,  and  650. 
Price  5/.  Ss.  Mawman.  1813. 

( Continued  from  page  485  of  our  last  Number.) 

'  'pHE  Etfrnal  City  !” — Mr.  Eustace  justly  observes,  that 
‘  in  the  whole  universe  there  are  only  two  cities,  interesting 

I?  to  every  member  of  tlie  great  Christian  community,  to 
y  citizen  of  the  civilized  world,  whatever  may  be  his  tribe 
lalion, — Rome  and  Jerusalem.*  ‘  The  former,’  he  adds, 
lls  up  every  cl  issic  recollection ;  the  latter  awakens  every 
iment  of  devotion  :  the  one  brings  before  our  eyes  all  the 
ndours  of  the  present  world  ;  the  other  all  the  glories  of 
world  to  come.’  That' Rome  and  Jerusalem  are  su- 
nely  interesting  to  every  member  of  the  great  Christian 
imunity,  will  be  readily  acknowledged ;  but  nothing,  we 
eeive,  can  be  more  essentially  different  than  the  complex 
)tions  which  the  sight  of  either  metropolis  is  calculated  to 
ite.  'Fhe  nature  of  these  emotions  in  an  individu.il,  would, 
Ped,  depend  upon  the  previous  habits  of  association  to  which 
iinagination  had  been  triined.  Minds  in  wnich  that  faculty 
'  been  highly  cultivated,  but  has  been  exercised  only  in 
•servience,  and  with  habitual  reference,  to  the  emotions  of 
often  lose  in  the  passion  for  what  is  beautif  il,  a  dis- 
W.  II.  X.  2  T 
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tinct  pcrc'option  and  a  resolute  love  of  what  is  true.  Morality 
and  Devotion  are,  with  regard  to  such  j)ersons,  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  mere  sentiments ;  and  in  this  shape  are  made  to 
confoi'ni  tlicmselves  to  the  supreme  decisions  of  taste.  The  in¬ 
tellect,  luxuriating  in  the  riches  of  its  own  combinations,  ac- 
4{uircs  a  dangerous  facility  in  imposing  upon  itself  its  o^q 
shadowy  speculations,  in  place  of  realities  less  congenial  with 
that  moral  complacency  which  it  is  fond  of  indulging.  The 
heart  has  not,  indeed,  consciously  and  deliberately  forsaken 
the  worship  of  truth  ;  but  retaining  only  confused  notions  of  its 
dictates,  it  is  seduced  to  bow  down,  with  refined  idolatry,  to 
the  specious  images  of  its  own  creation.  In  such  minds,  we 
can  easily  conceive  tliat  Rome  and  Jerusalem, — the  ‘  classk 
recollections’  inspired  by  the  one,  and  the  devotional  sentiment 
created  by  the  other, — would  occupy  a  proximity  of  situation, - 
would  possess  a  degree  of  resemblance,  which,  to  some  persons, 
might  appear  unnatural.  Persons  differently  constituted  might 
be  led  to  wonder  how,  for  a  moment,'  the  complacent  sensations 
awakened  by  surveying  the  magnificent  remains  of  ancient  idol¬ 
atry,  could  survive  the  introduction  of  strong  devotional  feel¬ 
ing;  still  more  hpw  they  could  apparently  blend  with  such  a 
feeling,  as  if  possessing  a  degree  of  affinity  which  made  them 
unite  in  one  powerful  impression ; — how  so  various  and  incon¬ 
gruous  an  assemblage  of  ideas  as  is  connected  wkh  the  ^  an- 
.  cient  origin  and.  venerable  fame,  the  mighty  achievements  and 
vast  empire,’  of  aneieut  and  modern  Rome, — her  heroes  and 
her  saintsy  her  consuls  and  her  cardinals,  her  emperors  and  h^i 
popes,  and,  in  strange  alliance  with  these,  ‘  the  cross  of  Mounl 
Calvary  and  tlie  songs  of  Mount  Zion,’ — could  be  thus  inti¬ 
mately  assodated,  without  a  sense  of  their  absolute  discord 
ance  :  so  that  Mr.  Eustace  actually  speaks  of  entering  tlk 
jiortal  of  the  Pautheoiiy  ‘  through  which  twice  twenty  gene 
rations  have  flowed  in  succession,  with  a  mixture  of  awe  aiH 
religious  veneration,'*  Whatever  be  the  powerful  solvent  whid 
can  thus  melt  down  all  the  moral  feelings  into  one  iudefinlii 
emotion,  whetlier  it  be  a  blind  and  indiscriminating  revereno 
for  antiquity,  a  passion  for  external  splendour,  or  a  romanti! 
local  attachment  to  a  classical  region,  its  operation  is  of  tb 
most  dangerous  tendency. 

Our  readers,  however,  will  not  hesitate  to  ascribe  such  » 
effect  on  Mr.  Eustace’s  mind,  to  the  peculiar  character  of  hi 
Tellgious  belief.  It  was  the  policy  of  the  Romish  Church,  t 
avail  itself  of  all  the  splendours  of  the  irnperial  name,  and  < 
strengthen  its  hold  on  the  minds  of  the  people,  by  flatteria 
their  pride,  their  love  of  glory,  their  passion  for  scenic  gw* 
deur  and  spectacle,  and  their  abject  proneness  to.  superstiti<^° 
All  that  it  imposed  upon  them,  in  the  sha|>e  of  innovation,  trr: 
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a  nfw  creed,  .and  a  somewhat  clitterent  ritual.  It  adopted  tlift 
temples  of  Pa^iinism,  for  the  purposes  of  Christian  worship ; 
aud  made  use  of  the  n'lnains  of  ancient  greatness  us  a  quarry 
tk  the  erection  of  its  churches  and  episcopal  palaces.  The 
Christians,  Air.  Eustace  however  adds,  do  not  seem  to  have 
taken  possession  of  any  temples,  at  least  in  Rome,  where  the 
emperors  treated  tlie  ancient  vcliyion  of  the  empire  with  pe¬ 
culiar  delicacy^  till  the  total  dow  nfal  of  idolatry,  and  the  com¬ 
plete  change  of  public  opinion,  (p.  *211.)  Nothing  could  be 
better  adapted  to  the  prejudices  of  the  heart  tluui  the  Romish 
superstition,  which  systematically  compromised  the  spiritual  for 
the  sensible  ;  connected  the  assoc‘iations  of  taste  with  the  im¬ 
pressions  of  sense,  only  to  make  those  impressions  the  more 
captivating  and  delusive;  and,  by  combining  them  with  false 
notions  of  religion,  and  with  that  instinctive  sort  of  devotion 
which  readily  attaches  itself  to  an .  indefinite  object,  effectually 
excluded  from  the  mind  all  appropriate  ideas  of  tlic  invisible 
realities,  to  which  pure  faith  aud  spiritual  worship  have  refer¬ 
ence,  and  chained  the  immortal  principle  to  semblances  and 
shadows. 

‘  Rome,’  says  Mr.  Eustace,  ^  brings  befqi^e  oiir  eyes  all  the 
splendours  of  the  present  wmrld.’  It  might,  indeed,  be  con¬ 
sidered  not  only  as  the  depositary  and  mart  of  the  riches  and 
glories  of  the  earth,  but  as  the  very  synibof  of  every  thing  on 
which  human  pride  establishes  itself.  To  exalt,  to  ennoble,  to 
deify  human  nature,  and,  for  this  purpose,  to  make  the  scene  of 
id  present  existence  all  that  might  satisfy  the'  fancy,  and  soothe 
pride  of  man,  was.the  uniform  design  of  the  institutions  and 
s  polity  of  classical  Heathenism.  The  perfection  of  tlie 

scordfr^f^  this  design,  not  only  by  presenting,  as  if  in  rivalry 
ig  wonders  of  Nature,  the  creations  of  human  fancy,  and  the' 

of  human  genius,  but  by  being  employed  to  give  a  de- 
ve  shape  to  every  thing  abstract  or  imaginary,  to  ciiange  the' 

,  whi(®^^^‘ii®otual  into  the  sensible,  and  thus  to  contract  or  lower  every 
jggni®dea  to  the  level  and  compass  of  his  nature.  By  a  more  daring 
than  the  fabled  rebellion  of  tlie  Titans,  Heaven  was 
down  to  swell  the  jiride  of  Greece,  and  of  Rome, 
of  I'ill  and  valley  had  its  tradition,  every  city  its  tutelary 

‘  §od ;  every  spot  was  consecrated  in  the  eyes  of  the  native, 
uch  tj  object  of  philosophy  and  of  the  arts,  seemed  to  be  alike,  to 
r  of  biM  localize  every  object  of  fear,  of  hope,  or  of  veneration  to  ap- 
jrch,  to. every  indefinite  feeling  some  definite  form,  and  to 

ifcerge  liie  future  and  the  infinite  in  the  present  circumstance 
atteriBff^  »iirs  incipient  existence. 

deserve  investigation,  how  far, the  subtle  spirit  of  an- 
jrgtido»'^ot  idolatry,  still  survives  in  other  forms  and  institutions  ;  that 
)n  idolatry,  we  mean,  which  is  less  gross,  indeed,  than  the 
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dark  rites  of  Baal,  or  of  Osiris,  but  not  less  impious ;  whiclj 
consists  in  enthroning  the  pride  of  man  on  the  foot-stool  of  hi> 
Maker,  and  transforming  the  temple  of  the  material  world  intoi 
theatre  for  the  celebration  of  the  pomp  and  glories  of*  its  earthly 
inhabitant.  IIow  far  the  love  of  the  arts  has  a  tendency  to  che¬ 
rish  this  dangerous  propensity,  as  connected  with  an  enthusias¬ 
tic  admiration  of  the  productions  of  heathen  genius,  and  an 
implicit  adoption  of  them  as  models  of  imitation,  demands  i 
fuller  consideration  than  can  here  be  given  to  the  subject.  Cer¬ 
tainly  there  is  nothing  in  the  pleasures  of  taste,  necessarily  op- 
posed  to  the  dictates  of  Christianity  ;  but  they  may  be  made  tbf 
medium  of  transmitting  an  influence  very  hostile  to  its  spiritual 
nature,  and  to  the  genius  of  the  Gospel,  as  a  system  of  humility, 
by  flattering  the  pride  and  self-sufficiency  of  man.  This  wai 
one  of  the  most  powerfully  operating  causes  of  the  Romisk 
corruption  of  Christianity.  By  this  means,  so  large  a  portion 
of  Paganism  was  taken  up,  and  absorbed  in  its  institutions  ;  and 
w  hile  tlie  fears  of  the  multitude  were  quieted  by  penances  and 
commutations,  as  delusive  as  the  exjiiatory  rites  of  heathen 
temples,  and  their  prayers  directed  to  mediators  equally  unreal 
and  jK)werless  as  the  gods  of  the  Pantheon,  their  imaginatioib 
were  dazzled  and  inthralled  by  the  pomp  of  art,  and  the  vi¬ 
sion  of  earthly  grandeur. 

Among  those  palpably  embodied  abstractions  which  the  irai- 
gination  cherishes  as  the  central  idea  of  a  thousand  combina¬ 
tions  of  feeling,  none  have  acquired  so  extensive  an  influence,  and 
have  seemed  to  possess  such  an  externality  of  existence  toth# 
mind,  as  the  strong  personiiication  of  countries  and  of  cities. 
Even  those  who  are  not  in  the  habit  of  observing  the  influence 
of  imagination  upon  human  actions,  cannot  but  have  perceived 
how  forcibly  the  idea  of  our  native  country,  the  object  of  wor¬ 
ship  or  devoted  fondness  to  every  generous  mind,  influences  us, 
aa  though  it  were  indeed  a  being  and  a  presence,  while  we  are 
imeonscious  of  the  intellectual  process  by  which  it  has  become  pos¬ 
sessed  of  the  power  of  so  mysteriously  affecting  us.  No  peopk 
more  entirely  surrendered  themselves  to  this  feeling  than  the 
Romans.  The  glory  of  their  city,  with  which  each  citizen  coa- 
uected  the  privileges  of  his  birthright,  and  identified  his  per¬ 
sonal  interests,  was  the  idol  of  his  enthusiasm.  Romanus  gum, 
was  the  proudest  boast  of  her  natives ;  and  the  power  of  th»t 
name  was  exemplified  when  St.  Paul  asserted  his  free  birth¬ 
right  :  the  magistrates  feared  when  they  knew  he  was  a  Ro¬ 
man.*'  Strongly  possessed  by  this  imagination,  Mr.  Eustace 
adopts  the  bold  appellatives — the  ‘  Eternal  city,' — the  ‘MU- 
tress  of  the  World, — ’in  application  to  Rome ;  and  seems  to  000- 
template  the  metropolis,  not  so  much  as  a  pcrsonificaUon  oi 
human  grandeur,  as  a  real  intelligence,  presiding  over  the  earth. 
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•iisuinj  from  her  seven  hills  the  hler^siiiirs  of  civilization  and 
religion,  and  retaining,  through  all  the  changes  which  she  has. 
experienced,  a  conscious  majesty,  and  an  identity  or  character. 
He  sj)eii\s  of  her  as  claiming  ‘  respect  and  a(fectio>^,  on 
;rrounds  which  the  Christian  an  i  the  philosopher  must  admit 
with  grateful  acknowledgment.’  lie  quotes,  with  enthusiasm, 
the  designations  of  the  *  Holy  City,’  the  ‘  Light  of  Nations,’ 
the  ‘  Parent  of  Ttianklnd  and  lie  subjoins,  in  the  form  of  a 
note,  the  following  ‘  -levated  language’  of  Leo  the  Great, 
standing  over  the  tomb  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  on  their 
festival. 

*  Isti  sunt  viri  per  quos  tibi  evangelium  Christi,  Roma !  resplend- 
uit!  Isti  sunt  qui  te  ad  hanc  gloriam  provexerunt  ut  gens  sanct'a 
populus  electus,  civitas  sacerdotalis  ac  regia  per  sacram  beati  Petri 
jedera  caput  orbis  effecta,  latius  presideres  religione  divina,  quam 
dominatione  terrena.’  p.  198. 

But  for  the  sublimest  personification  of  the  object  of  Mr. 
Eustace’s  almost  idolatrous  reverence,  a  Protestant  would 
refer  to  the  solemn  re[)resentations  of  the  Apocalyptic  Vision. 
The  Mistress  of  the  World  is  depicted  by  the  pen  of  inspired 
prophecy,  arrayeil  in  purple  and  scarlet,  decked  with  gold 
and  precious  stones  and  pearls,  having  a  golden  cup  in  her 

I  hand,  seated  on  her  seven  hills,  with  peoples,  and  multitudes, 
and  nations,  and  tongues,  assembled  around  her  in  tributary 
subjection.  She  is  styled  ‘‘  that  Great  City  which  reigneth 
over  the  kings  of  the  earth and  the  language  ascribed  to 
her  is,  ‘‘  I  sit  a  queen.  1  am  no  widow,  and  shall  see  no 
sorrow.”  “  She  hath  glorified  herself  and  lived  deliciously,” 
How  appropriately  is  it  observed,  that  ‘  all  the  splendours  of 
the  present  world  are  brought  before  our  eyes,’  in  the  view  of 
Rome  !  The  Apostle  enumerates  the  treasures  of  her  wealth, — 

‘  the  merchandize  of  gold  and  silver,  and  precious  stones  ^nd 
warls,  and  purple  and  scarlet,  and  marble,  and  frankincense, 
pud  wine,  and  oil and  he  sums  up  the  catalogue  with 
r  slaves  and  the  souls  of  men.’  And  all  who  beheld  her  de- 
ptruction,  are  represented  as  exclaiming,  “  What  city  is  like 
fnto  that  great  city.  Alas,  alas !  that  great  city,  for  in  one 
bur  she  is  made  desolate  ”  “  For  with  violence,”  it  is  so- 

pnnly  declared,  “  shall  that  great  city  Babylon  be  tlirown 
kown,  and  shall  be  found  no  more  at  all.” 

I  Our  readers  must  excuse  us  for  thus  seeming  to  wander 
rora  our  immediate  subject ;  but  it  appeared  to  us  *;cserving 
ff remark,  that  the  most  interesiiiig  aspect  under  vviiicii,  after 
|ll  the  glories  of  her  past  history,  Rome  can  be  contemplated, 
r  that  which  she  presents  as  the  subject  of  prophecy.  Not- 
r ‘thstanding  the  enigmatical  obscurity  in  which  the  visions  of 
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ilic  future  arc  necessarily  enveloped,  the  certainty  of  the  eveiit 
predicted,  caunot  .be  doubted  by  any  consistent  believer  in  the 
truths  of  Christianity  :  and  how  various  and  unsatisfactory 
soever  may  have  been  the  attempts  of  commentators  to  elucidate 
the  precise  import  of  the  symbolic  representations  of  the  pro¬ 
phet,  both  as  to  the  season  and  the  circnrastances  of  tlieir 
fulfilment,  still  the  importance  and  the  Divine  authority  of  the 
record,  forbid  our  excluding'  the  events  referred  to  from  our 
attentive  expectations.  That  they  are  still  in  futurity,  is,  rte 
apprehend,  iucontrovcrtibly  evident  from  the  ileclaration  that 
the . destruction  of  the  city  shall  be  utter  and  final;  and  there 
is  a  local  speciality — a  minuteness  of  detail  in  the  description, 
which  seems  to  forbid  the  idea  of  its  being  of  a  figurative 
nature.  Of  this  we  may  undoubtedly  be  persuaded,  that  when¬ 
ever  the  event  shall  take  place,  the  circumstances  of  its  ful¬ 
filment  will  leave  no  room  for  ipiesliouing  the  designed  im¬ 
port,  or  for  disputing  the  application  of  the  j)rophecy.  In  the 
moan  time,  though  IMr.  Eustace  represents  Rome  as  even 
now  already  fiillea  from  her  greatness,  the  new  posture  which 
she  is  assunVmg  may  well  recall  the  attention  of  intelligent 
men  to  a  subject,  which,  according  to  the  uniform  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  Protestant  commentators,  occupies  so  conspicuous  a 
'  place  among  the  transactions  whieli  Divine  Wisdom  has  thought 
worthy  of  being  made  the  subject  of  its  communications. 

No  such  awful  anticipations  couhl  he  supposed  to  intrude; 
on  the  poetical  enthusiasm  and  philosophic  melancholy,  with 
vvliich  Jlilr.  Eustace  contemplated  the  interesting  spectacle  of 
Ancient  and  Modern  Rome  from,  the  tower  of  the  cajiitol.  i 

*  Behind  us,*  he  describes  the  prospect,  ‘  the  modern  town  lay 
extended  over  the  Campus  Martius,  and  spreading  along  the  banb 
of  the  Tiber,  formed  a  curve  round  the  base  of  the  capitol.  Before 
uc,  scattered  in  vast  black  shapeless  masses,  over  the  seven  hilk 
and  through  the  intervening  vallies,  arose  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
city.  Ihey  stood  desolate,  amidst  solitude  and  silence,  with  grovc.'j 
of  funereal  cypress  waving  over  them ;  the  awful  monuments,  not 
of  individuals,  but  of  generations  ;  not  of  men,  but  of  empires. 

‘  A  distant  view'  of  .^gina  and  ot'^Megara,  of  thp  Piraeus  and  c 
Corinth,  melted  the  soul  of  an  ancient  Roman,  for  a  while  suspendea 
his  private  sorrows,  and  absorbed  his  sense  of  personal  afHiction 
in  a  more  expansive  and  generous  compassion  for  the  fate  of  clti^ 
and  of  states.  What  then  must  be  the  emotions  of  the  traveller, 
who  beholds,  extended  in  disordered  heaps  before  him,  the  dL‘- 
jointed  “  carcase  of  fallen  Rome,’*  once  the  abode  of  the  gods, 
grand  receptacle  of  nations.  “  the  conmion  asylum  of  mankind. 
The  contemplation  was  indeed  awful  and  iii  pressive  immediate! 
under  our  eyes,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  capitol,  lay  the  Forum,  linej 
^  witli  solitary  columns,  aud  commencing  and  terminating  in  a  tn 
umphal  arch.  Beyond  and  just  before  us,  rose  the  Palatine 
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encumbered  with  the  substructions  of  the’ Imperial  Pakec,  and  of 
the  Temple  of  Apollo,  and  still  fhrther  on,  ascended  the  Celian 
Mount,  with  the  Temple  of  Faunus  on  its  summit.  On  the  right 
vas  the  Aventine,  spotted  with  heaps  of  stone,  swelling  amidst  its 
lonely  vineyards.  To  the  left  the  Esquiline,  with  its  scattered 
tombs  and  tottering  aqueducts,  and  in  the  same  line  the  Viminal 
and  Quirinal,  terminating  in  the  once  magnificent  Baths  of  Diocletian. 
The  Bath's  of  Antoninus,  the  Temple  of  Minerva,  and  many  a' ve¬ 
nerable  fabric,  bearing  on  its  shattered  form  the  traces  of  the  iron  ^ 
hand  of  destruction,  as  well  as  the  furrows  of  age,  lay  scattered  up 
and  down  the  vast  field  ;  while  the  superb  temples  of  St.  John 
l.ateraif,  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  and  Santa  Croce,  arose  with  their 
pointed  obelisks,  majestic  but  solitary  monuments,  amidst  the  ex¬ 
tensive  waste  of  time,  and  desolation.  The  ancient  walls,  a  vast 
circumference,  formed  a  frame  of  venerable  aspect,  well  adapted  to. 
this  picture  of  *  ruin,  this  cemetery  of  ages,  “  Romani  bustum 
populi.” 

‘  Beyond,  the  eye  ranged  over  the  storied  plain  of  Latium,  now 
the  deserted  Campagna,  and  rested  on  the  Alban  Mount,  which 
rose  before  us  to  the  south,  shelving  downwards  on  the  west  towards 
Antium  and  the  Tyrrhene  sea,  and  on  the  east  towards  the  Latin 
Vale.  Here,  it  presents  Tusculum  in  white  lines  on  its  declivity  ; 
there,  it  exhibits  the  long  ridge  that  overhangs  its  lake,  once  the 
site  of  Alba  Longa,  n  and  towering  boldly  in  the  centre,  with  a 
hundred  towns  and  villas  on  its  sides,  it  terminates  in  a  point,  once 
crowned  with  the  triumphal  temple  of  Jupiter  Latialis.  Turning 
eastward,  we  beheld  the  Tiburtine  hills,  with  Tibur  reclining  on 
their  side :  and  behind,  still  more  to  the  east,  the  Sabine  moun¬ 
tains  enclosed  by  the  Apennines,  which  at  the  varying  distance  of 
from  forty  to  sixty  miles  swept  round  to  the  eak  and  north,  form¬ 
ing  an  immense  and  bold  boundary  of  snow'.  The  Montes  Cimini 
and  several  lesser  hills,  diverging  from  the  great  parent  ridge,  the 
Pater  Apenninus,  continue  the  chain  till  it  nearly  reaches  the  sea 
and  forms  a  perfect  theatre.  Mount  Soracte,  thirty  miles  to  the 
north,  lifts  his  head,  an  insulated  and  therefore  striking  feature.  While 
the  Tiber,  enriched  by  numberless  rivers  and  streamlets,  intersects 
the  immense  plain ;  and  bathing  the  temples  and  palaces  of  Rome, 
rolls  like  the  Po,  a  current  unexhausted  even  during  the  scorching 
l>eats  of  summer.  The  tract  now  expanded  before  us  was  the 
country  of  the  Etrurians,  I  Veientes,  Uutuli,  Falisci,  Latins,  Sabines, 
Volsci,  ^qui,  and  Hernici,  and  of  course  the  scen^of  the  wars 
and  exertions,  of  the  victories  and  triumphs  of  infant  Rome,  during 
a  period  of  nearly  four  hundred  years  of  her  history  ;  an  interesting 
period,  when  she  possessed  and  exercised  every  generous  virtue — 
and  established  on  the  basis  of  justice,  wisdom,  and  fortitude,  the 
foundations  of  her  future  empire. 

‘  As  the  traveller  looks  tow^ards  the  regions  once  inhabited  by  these 
'^ell-known  tribes,  many  an  illustrious  name,  and  many  a  noble 
achievement,  must  rise  in  his  memory,  reviving  at  the. same  time 
fhe  recollection  of  early  studies  and  boyish  amusements,  and  blend- 
the  friendships  of  youth  with  the  memorials  of  ancient  great- 
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ness.  The  day  was  cloudless,  the  beams  of  the  auii  played  over 
the  landscape ;  hues  of  light  blue^  intermingled  with  aark  shadei, 
deepening  as  they  retired,  chequered  the  mountains.  A  line  ot' 
shining  snow  marked  the  distant  Apennines,  and  a  vault  of  the 
purest  and  brightest  azure  covered  the  glorious  scene  !  We  passed 
a  long  and  delightful  morning  in  its  contemplation.’ 

If  the  reader  will  iinplicitly  intrust  himself  to  our  Authors 
guidance,  and  endeavour  for  tlie  time  to  identify  himself  in 
feeling  wit  •«  his  classical  cicerone,  he  will  derive  a  rich  grati¬ 
fication  fr  m  making  the  tour  of  Jlome  and  its  vicinity,  with 
so  interesting  and  intelligent  a  companion.  Onr  limits  will 
not  allow  us  to  follow  him  through  his  pictarcscpie  description 
of  the  seven  hills ;  and,  indeed,  we  feel  at  a  loss  from  what 
parts  of  these  volumes  to  select  the  few  extracts  we  have  room 
to  insert.  It  is  obvious  that  we  can  give  but  a  very  partial 
account  of  their  amusing  contents. 

Sir.  Eustace,  after  a  brief  disquisition  on  the  principal  causes 
of  the  destruction  of  anciee.t  Home,  replies  to  the  question, 

‘  What  is  now  become  of  the  ricii  materials,  the  bronze,  the 
marbles  employed  in  the  statues,  pillars,  and  decorations,  of 
this  vast  scene  of  grandeur.’ 

*  The  quantity  of  granite  and  marble,’  he  tells  us,  *  that  decorated 
ancient  Rome,  is  almost  incalculable.  If  we  may  be  allowed  to 
judge  by  the  marble  plan  to  which  I  have  alluded,  we  should  be 
inclined  to  imagine  th  it  its  streets  were  lined  with  porticos,  and 
formed  an  endless  succession  of  c«)lonnades.  Of  statues,  it  we  may 
believe  the  elder  I’liny,  the  nuiiiber  was  equal  to  that  of  inhabi¬ 
tants,  and  seems,  in  fact,  to  have  been  sufficient  not  only  to  fill 
the  temples,  basilicae,  and  curiae,  but  to  crowd  the  streets,  and 
almost  people  the  porticos  and  public  walks.’ 

After  describing  the  waste  and  havoc  of  these  materials  from 
different  causes,  he  proceeds  to  support  his  opinion,  that  the 
far  greater  portion  still  remains  buried  amid  the  ruins,  or 
Ciitoiiibed  undiT  the  edifices  of  the  modern  city. 

*  1  he  elevation  of  the  ground  over  the  whole  extent  of  the  city, 
amounting  in  ixeneral,  to  the  height  of  from  fourteen  to  twenty  feet, 
and  the  many  iitile  hdls,  which  have  risen  in  various  parts  of  the 
Campus  Martins,  e-pe ‘ially  on  the  sites  of  theatres  and  !)aths,  and 
other  extendi* e  building.-,  sufficiently  sli.w  what  n  iimss  of  ram  lies 
extended  bfieu  Infa't,  lew  excavation^  have  been  made  in  this 
artificial  soil,  aitliout  terminating  irt  some  interesting  discovery; 
and  it  has  frequently  ii  ppened,  that  in  sinking  a  weil,  or  opening 
the  foundations  of  a  private  house,  the  masons  have  been  stopped 
by  the  interposing  bulk  of  a  pillar  or  an  obelisk.  One  of  the  latter 
w£u  diiCO'ered  thrice,  and  as  often  buried  again  in  rubbish,  before 
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was  raised  by  Benedict  XIV.  The  pavement  of  the  Forum  i« 

,11  known  to  exist  about  fourteen  feet  under  the  present  levch 
;d  several  of  the  therma?  remain  still  unopened,  portico  of 

rajan  lies  near  twenty  feet  under  the  foundations  nf  churches  and 
invents.  -•  hat  treasures  of  art  may  not  be  contair»ed  in  these 
lines,  liitherto  unexplored  ! ,  What  beautiful  forms  of  sculpture 
rd  architecture  may  still  slu.nber  in  this  immense  cemetery  of 

pcient  magnificence  I’  p.  252. 

\ 

The  population  of  luoderu  Romo  amounted,  it  apjioars,  to  one 
[ludred  and  eiirbly  thousand,  or,  perliaps,  two  humiiod  liousand 
eiis,  ‘  preNious  to  the  French  invasion,  which,’  atids  Mr. 
tistace,  ‘  hy  empoverishinar  the  country,  and  sevcriu"’  from 
|e  capital  one  of  its  richest  provinces,  is  said  to  liave  dimi- 
i'hed  the  number  of  inhabitants  by  twenty,  or  even  thirty 

Ind.’  We  must  refer  thosj  of  our  readers  who  wish  to 
I  themselves  with  resp#ect  to  its  topoji^raphy,,  to  the  work 
in  wiiich  imple  attention  is  ii^iven  to  the  subject. 

•  Author  pauses  on  the  Vatican  hill,  to  speculate  on  the 
ol*  its  appellation,  and  to  recall  to  mind  the  pleasing  ima- 
ssociated  with  it,  from  that  j  assige  in  Horace — 

-  ut  patemi 

Fluminis  rij>®,  simul  et  jocosa 
Redderet  laudes  tibi  V’aticani 

montis  imago  Od.  xx.  lib.  1. 

at  I  know  not,’  he  ^dds,  ‘  whether  these  sportive  ideas  have 
1  the  minds  of  mo.^t  of  my  readers,  given  way  to  impressions 
leasing ;  and  whether  the  accents  of  the  echo  have  not  been 
ed  in  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican,  that  have  rolled  through 
ny  ages,  and  resounded  so  Jong  and  so  tremei  dously  in  every 
>h  ear.  But  be  that  as  it  may,  the  Vatican  has  long  ceased 
the  forge  of  spiritual  lightnings,  the  grand  arsenal  of  eccle- 
al  w  eapons, 

Sacri  armamentaria  coeli 

ges  havf  now  elapsed  since  the  roar  of  its  thunders  has  dis- 
j  the  repose  of  the  universe,  or  perplexed  monarchs  fearful  of 
e.  I’he  Vatican  is  now  the  peaceful  theatre  of  some  of  the 
majestic  ceremonies  of  the  pontifical  court :  it  is  the  repo¬ 
of  the  records  of  ancient  science,  and  the  temple  of  the  arU 
eece  and  Rome.*  pp.  2S2,  3. 

numerating  the  paintings  in  the  8ala  Regia  of  the  Vatican 
Mr.  Eustace  has  occasion  to  refer  to  that  which  de- 
the  ‘  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholemew.’  ‘  Better,’  he 
iinis,  ‘  if  the  memory  of  such  an  atrocious  and  most  hor- 
eveut  must  be  preserved,  would  it  be  placed  at  Paris, 
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where  it  was  perpetrateil,  than  at  Rome  ;  and  in  the  palace  of 
the  Louvre  where  it  was  planned,  than  in  the  Vatican  !’ — 

Occidat  ilia  dies  aevo  nec  postera  credant 

SsDcula  :  nos  certe  taceamus,  et  obruta  multa 

Koete  tegl  nostras  patlamur  crimina  gentis. 

‘  This,’  he  continues,  *  was  the  patriotic  and  benevolent  wish  of 
a  wortliy  French  magistrate,  (the  Chancellor  L*H6pital,)  and  in 
this  wish  every  humane  heart  will  readily  join. — The  humiliation  ot‘ 
the  Em|x?rors  Henry  IV.  and  Frederic  Barbarossa,  ought  nottobe 
ranked  among  the  trophies  of  the  Holy  See.  It  reflects  more  dis. 
grace  on  the  insolent  and  domineering  pontiffs,  who  exacted  such 
marks  of  submission,  tlian  on  the'  degraded  sovereigns  who  found 
themselves  obliged  to  give  them.  At  all  events,  it  does  not  become 
the  common  fathei  of  Christians  to  rejoice  in  the  humiliation  of  his 
sons,  or  to  blazon  the  walls  of  his  palace  tvith  the  monuments  of 
their  weakness  or  condescension.’  p.  285. 

Our  readers  will  not,  without  some  degree  of  pleased  surprise, 
receive  such  expressions  as  these  from  a  Roman  Catholic  cler¬ 
gyman,  but  tlicy  will  be  hardly  able  to  persuade  themselves 
tliat  his  ehai’acler  is  not  anomalous,  and  that  the  novel  freedom 
of  his  opiuions  would  not  be  resented  by  the  generality  of  his 
brethren,  as  bordering  upon  impiety.  The  following  sentiments 
are  still  more  striking,  and  deserve  attention  from  their  intrinsic 
importance.  The  Author  is  speaking  of  the  celebrated  Last 
Judge?nent”  of  Michael  Angelo,  in  the  Cappella  Sistina,  iu 
particular  of  the  figure  of  the  Judge. 

•  Similar  representations,  either  in  prose  or  verse,  in  language  or 
in  painting,  are  sublime  and  affecting;  but  I  know  not,  whether  they 
be  suitable  to  the  calm,  the  tranquil,  the  majestic  character  of  the 
awful  Person  who  is  to  judge  the  world  in  truth  and  in  justice.  No¬ 
thing  in  fact  is  so  difficult  as  to  pourtray  the  features,  attitudes  and 
gestures  of  the  Word  incarnate.  He  was  not  witliout  feeling,  but 
he  was  above  passion.  Joy  and  sorrow,  pain  and  pleasure,  could 
reach  his  soul,  for  he  xms  man^  but  they  could  not  cloud  its  serenity 
or  shake  its  fortitude,  for  he  was  God.  Benevolence  brought  him 
from  heaven,  it  was  therefore  his  prevailing  sentiment,,  and  may  be 
supposed  to  influence  his  countenance  ami  shed*  over  his  features  a 
perpetual  expression  of  benignity.  To  obey  or  to  suspend  thela^rs 
of  nature  was  to  him  equiilly  easy ;  a  miracle  cost  him  no  effort,  and 
excited  in  him  no  surprize.  To  submit  or  to  command,  to  suffer  or 
to  triumph,  to  live  or  to  die,  were  alike  welcome  in  their  turns,  as 
the  result  of  reason  and  obedience.  To  do  the  will  of  his  Father 
was  the  object  of  his  mission,  and  every  step  that  led  to  its  accom- 
pliahment,  whether  easy  or  arduous,  was  to  him  the  same.  What 
poet  shall  dare  to  describe  such  a  character  ?  What  paiatcr  presume 
to  trace  [its  divine  semblance?  No.  wonder  then  that  the  greate^ 
masters  should  have  failed  in  the  bold  attempt ;  and  that  even  iV  * 
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^  chael  Angelo  by  transferring,  like  Homer,  the  passions  of  the  man 
:  to  the  divinity,  should  ha^e  degraded  the  awful  object,  and  pre- 
seated  to  the  spectator  the  form,  not  of  a  God,  but  of  an  irritated  . 

=  and  vindictive  monarcli  ?  If  Michael  Angelo  has  failed,  we  can 
i  scarcely  hope  tliat  other  painters  can  succeed ;  and  accordingly  we 
j  find  few,  very  few  representations  of  the  Saviour,  on  which  the  eye 
3  of  w  imagination  can  rest  with  satisfaction.  The  divine  infanU  of 
[  io  ■  Carlo  Dolce  are,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  beings  of  a  superior 
n  01  t  BaturCjthat  seem  to  breathe  the  airs  and  enjoy  at  once  the  innocence 
)l)o  i  and  the  bloom  of  paradise;  and  his  Saviour  of  the  Worlds  \n  the 
dis.  ;!  act  of  consecrating  the  bread  ar-d  wine,  is  a  most  divine  figure,  every 
)Uch  ^  feature  of  whose  seraphic  face  speaks  counpasiion  and  mercy. 

>UDd  *  Love  w’ithout  end,  and  without  measure,  grace. 

ome  Miltojj  111.  14*2. 

r  1  * 

.  1  «  But  love  and  mercy  are  not  the  only  attributes  of  this  sacred 

Personage :  justice  and  holiness  accompany  his  steps,  and  cast  an 
!  awful  majesty  as  a  veil  around  him,  and  these  grand  accompaniments 
Godhead  are  sought  for  in  vain,  in  the  mild,  the  soft*  1  had 
clef.  !  almost  said,  the  etteminate  figures  of  Carlo  Dolce.  Four,  I  tliink* 
t  I  have  seen  of  a  happier  touch,  and  more  elevated  description.  One 
?dora  ^  Prussia’s  gallery  in  Sans  Souci,  at  Potsdam,  and 

«  . .  4  represents  Christ  in  the  act  of  raising  Lazarus ;  and  three  in  the  Pa- 
^  ]  lazzo  Justiniani,  at  Rome.  In  one,  Christ  restores  life  to  the  son 

ueiits  I  Qf  the  widow  at  Naim;  in  another,  he  multiplies  the  loaves  for  the 
nnsic  [crowd  in  the  desert;  in  the  third,' he  gives  sight  to  a  blind  man. 
Last  i  The  three  last,  1  think,  by  Annibal  Carracci.  In  all  these  noble 
ill  j  paintings,  warm  benevolence,  compassion,  imd  power  unconscious 
"j  of  exertion,  mark  the  features  and  attitudes  of  the  incarnate  God, 

«  and  give  at  least  a  distant  and  feeble  glimpse  of  his  majestic  demea- 

tge  or  j  J  p  286 — 288. 

r  they 

[)f  the  And  further,  alluding  to  RafTiollo’s  celebrated  but  almost  blas- 

No-  phemous  delineation  of  ‘  the  Eternal  Father,  with  arms  and 

3S  and  I  feet  expanded,  darting  into  chaos,  and  reducing  its  distracted 

i  elements  into  order,  merely  by  his  motion,’  Mr.  Eustace 
could  j 

irenity 

ht  him  I  *  The  figure  of  the  Eternal  thus  represented,  maybe  poetical  and 
nay  be  J  sublime,  even  as  the  Jupiter  of  Homer,  but  si  verbo  audacia  detwr) 
turesaH  It  excite&^no  admiration,  and  deserves  little  praise.  In  fact,  if  it  be 
lelawsH  difficult  to  represent  the  bon  of  G-d  who  “  became  man”  and 
t,  and*  “  dwelt  amongst  us,’*  without  impairing  the  dignity  of  his  sacred 
,tter  orH  person,  and  degrading  his  majestic  form,  what  means  can  the  painter 
rns,  asM  employ,  what  art  can  he  call  into  play,  to  pourtray  with  becoruiiig 
Father  i  magniticence  the  Eternal  himself,  the  model  of  beauty,  the  grand 
accom- f'  archetype  of  perlection,  “  who  dwelleth  in  light  inaccessible,  whom 
What  no  msrtal  hath  seen  or  can  see  P’ 
iresume  ‘  It  is  true  that  the  prophet  Daniel  has  introduced  the  Almighty 
5reate4  j  in  a  visible  form,  and  under  tlie  emphatical  appellation  of  the 
ven  Mi*|  j  “  Ancient  of*  days’^  ventured,  with  the  guidance  of  the  heavenly 
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spirit,  to  trace  a  mysterious  sketch  of  the  Etcnial.  “  .While  I  be¬ 
held,’'  says  the  prophet,  “  thrones  were  placed :  then  the  Ancient 
of  days  took  his  seat :  his  garment  was  shining  as  snow ;  the  hair  of 
his  head  as  the  purest  wool.  His  throne  was  raging  flames :  his 
wheels,  consuming  lire.  A  torrent  blazing  and  impetuous  rolled  be¬ 
fore  him :  thousands  of  thousands  ministered  unto  him,  and  ten 
thousand  times  ten  thousand  waited  in  his  presence.  He  sat  as  judge 
and  the  books  were  opened."  In  this  description,  only  one  circum¬ 
stance  connected  with  the  person  of  the  divinity  is  mentioned.  The 
prophet  seems  to  refrain  with  reverential  awe  from  such  a  subject, 
and  expatiating  on  the  garments,  the  throne,  the  ministering  spirits, 
leaves  the  indescribable  form  to  the  imagination,  or  rather  to  the  reli¬ 
gious  terror  of  the  reader.  I^ainters  and  poets  would  do  well  to  imi¬ 
tate  this  holy  discretion,  and  to  refrain  from  all  attempts  to  embody 
the  Eternal  mind,  which  by  confining  the  omnipotent  energies  of 
pure  spirit  within  a  human  form,  disfigure  the  original  of  ail  that  is 
lovely  in  the  heavens  and  on  the  earth,  by  marking  it  with  the  pe- 
nshable  features  of  human  decrepitude.  Besides,  in  the  picture  now 
before  us,  it  is  not  the  Word  of  the  Creator  that  composes  the  dis¬ 
order  of  chaos  No  ;  his  hands  and  feet  are  employed  to  separate 
the  warring  elements  and  confine  them  within  their  respective  boun¬ 
daries  This  is  an  idea  bordering  upon  the  burlesque  and  perfectly 
unworthy  the  lofty  conceptions  of  Ratlaello.  How  different  the  sen¬ 
timent  conveyed  in  the  sublime  language  of  the  scripture.  No  effort, 
no  action  even,  was  requisite.  Chaos  stood  ready  to  obey  his  will, 
and  nature  arose  at  his  word.  “  He  said,  let  Light  Be,  and  Light 
Was! — He  spake  and  they  were  made:  he  commanded,  and  they 
were  created."  '  p  289. 

\\c  must  pass  over  our  Author’s  description  of  the  bewil- 
dcriiiir  extent  and  magnificence  of  the  Vatican  jmlace,  and  his 
long  account  of  Koraan  churches.  Mr.  Eustace  devotes  a 
whole  chapter  to  the  Basilica  Vaticana,  or  St.  Peter’s,  ‘  the 
moat  magnificent  edifice,’  he  exultingly  exclaims,  ‘  ever  de¬ 
voted  to  the  purposes  of  religion.’  We  less  regret  our  being 
unable  to  insert  the  Author’s  elaborate  description  of  this  stu¬ 
pendous  masterpiece  of  human  skill,  from  the  conviction  that 
language  is  incompetent  to  convey  an  ade(juate  idea  of  its  mag¬ 
nificence  and  extent.  We  cannot  feel  surprise  at  the  liigh  de¬ 
gree  of  enthusiasm,  with  which  Mr.  E.  expatiates  upon  an 
edifice  which,  in  his  estimation,  ‘  unites  tlie  perfection  of  art 
with  the  beauty  of  holinei<s  ‘  the  temple  of  taste  and  the 
sanctuary  of  religion.’  lie  quotes  the  words  of  the  learned  3Ia- 
billon^  in  support  of  his  representation  of  the  impressive  grandeur 
of  its  exterior  ;  ‘  Ad  Basilicae  Vaticanve  vestibuhim  subsistimus  ; 
Tioque,  audemus  tarn  divinae  fabricae  majeslatem  rudi  calanio 
vioiare.  Sunt  enim  nonnulla,  quie  nuilo  melius  inodo,  qiiam 
ktupore  et  silentio  laudantur.’  And  he  adds  the  testimony  of 
Grny  :  ‘  \  saw  St.  Peter’s,  and  was  struck  dumb  with  astonish- 
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The  interior  fully  corresponds  with  tfic  expectations 
fJiised  by  the  t^randeur  of  theevterior.  The  portico,  or  ves- 
tibulu?n,  is  itself  a  ^dUery  equal  in  dimensions  and  decorations 
to  the  most  spacious  cathedrals.  ^ 

‘  But  ».o\v  great  your  astonishment,'  continues  Mr.  Eustace, 

*  w  en  you  reach  the  foot  of  the  altar,  md  standing  in  the  centre 
if  the  church,  onteinpl  ite  the  four  superb  vistas  that  open  around 
you ;  end  then  raise  your  eyes  to  the  dome,  at  the  prodigious  ele¬ 
vation  of  four  bundled  feet,  extended  like  a  (irmament  over  your 
Lead,  and  presenting  in  glowing  mosaic  the  companies  of  the  just, 
the  choirs  of  celestial  spirits,  and  the  whole  hierarchy  of  heaven 
arrayed  in  the  presence  of  the  Eternal,  whose  “  throne  high  raised 
above  all  height”  crowns  the  awful  setne.’ ' 

But  as  the  most  correct  idea  of  its  size  and  extent  will,  per¬ 
haps,  be  formed  by  comparison,  we  shall  subjoin  Mr.  Eustace’s 
account  of  its  dimensions,  and  those  of  St.  Paul’s,  iu  London, 
which  is  confessedly  the  second  church  in  the  world,  yet  tar  too 
isferior  to  be  paralleled  with  St.  Peter’s. 

St.  Peter’s.  St.  Paul’s, 

Length  -  -  -  -  700  feet,  -  -  500  feet. 

Transept  -  -  -  500  -  -  -  ‘J50. 

Height  -  -  -  440  -  -  -  340. 

Breadth  of  the  nave  90  -  •-  >  bO. 

Height  of  the  nave  154  -  -  -  1*20. 

I  Mr.  Eustace,  with  just  indignation,  adverts  to  the  manner  in 
I  which  the  latter  cathedral  is  kept,  ‘  the  dirt  collected  on  the 
pavement,  and  on  the  statues,’  and  ‘  the  penurious  spirit,  that, 

[  while  it  leaves  the  decoration  of  the  dome  to  rot  and  peel  off 
I  through  damp  and  negligence,  stations  guards  at  the  door  to 
I  tux  the  curiosity  of  strangers.’  Although  ours  is  not  ‘  the  reli- 
[Siou  of  cathedrals,’  we  may  be  permitted  to  express  a  feel- 
ijtg  of  mingled  shame  and  regret  at  the  dirty  or  dilapidated  state 
t  tf  many  of  our  public  buikiiugs,  arising  either  from  culpable  neg¬ 
lect  or  ridiculous  parsimony.  We  are  indeed  jealous  of  the 
ailianco  of  devotion  and  taste,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  of  re- 
■  iigion  and  the  arts Because  w^e  believe  tliat  one  of  the  most 
penacious  prejudices  which  opposed  a  reception  of  the  system  of 
as  exhibited  by  the  first  preachers  of  the  Gospel,  partly 
L^riginated  in  this  very  source.  The  Jew,  blind  to  the  true 
flory  of  the  second  temple  of  which  the  voice  of  prophecy  spake  ; 
.the  Ephesian,  glorying  in  the  splendid  fane  ot  his  , great  god- 
‘^ess ;  and  the  Roman,  whose  boast  was  of  that  proud  structure 
; raised  on  the  summit  of  the  capitol  to  ‘  the  guardian  of  the 
empire,  the  father  of  gods  and  men  all  met^  with  equ;  1  hosti- 
lilj  and  contempt,  the  simple  fonns  and  the  purely  spiritual 
Worship  of  primitive  (Christianity.  They  vi.  ved,  with  proud 
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tlerisiod,  that  novel  sect,  destitute  of  possessions  and  of  tb 
nn*uns  of  external  splernlonr,  ^vith(>ut  a  temple  or  a  priesthood, 
whose  very  religion  seemed  to  consist  in  \\a;5ing  war  with  tb? 
aj>pcarances,  the  captivations,  and  the  pleasures  of  sense; 
whose  belief  seemed  to  pour  contem])t  on  worldly  grandeur  I 
asserting  as  its  object  and  its  founder,  one  whose  birthplace  Wt 
a  manger,  and  whose  eixl  was  crucifixion.  How  sublimek 
docs  the  Apostle,  as  if  in  allusion  to  this  very  prejudice,  ata 
himself  of  the  associations  connected  with  the  glory  of  thov 
rival  temples,  to  illustrate  the  intellectual  ami  transccii'! 
cut  nature  of  the  religion  he  taught  !  The  Christian  tempk 
built  upon  the  foundation  of  the  Apostles  and  Prophets,  Jesi: 
Christ  himself  being  the  chief  corner-stone,”  was  franied  r 
living  materials,  of  human  intelligences :  the  building  wa 
still  proceeding  under  the  Divine  Architect;  and  in  a  sense  ar 
plicable  to  no  earthly  structure,  it  was  a  holy  temple,  the  hab 
Cation  of  the  Eternal  Spirit. 

But  to  return,  though  we  consider  the  intimate  association 
the  arts  with  religion  as  a  fruitful  source  of  corruption  and  d 
lusion,  we  may  be  allowed  to  feel  a  strong  interest  in  eve 
thing  connected  with  their  progrc'ss,  in  reference  to  secular  pi 
poses,  and  to  the  pleasures  of  taste  ,  aud  to  partici[)atc,  to 
certain  degree,  in  the  enihusiasra  ot‘  our  Author,  which  apj)ci 
to  be  the  growth  of  native  sensibility,  and  of  a  cultivated  ii: 
derstunding. 

The  description  of  the  Pontifical  Service  is  very  intercstir 
and  almost  poetical.  *  The  same  unwearied  attention,’  sa 
]\ir.  Eustace,  ‘  which  regulated  the  most  minute  details  of  ti 
architecture  and  decorations,  extends  itself  to  every  part  of  tl 
divine  service,  and  takes  in  all  the  rainuticC  of  ritual  observanc 
What  follows,  strikingly  confirms  the  truth  of  die  observatio 
we  have  submitted,  on  the  j>ernicious  tendency  of  the  pornjK 
rites  of  Heathenism  at  once  to  sensualize  the  mind,  anrt  to  i 
flame  the  pride  of  human  nature. 


II 


>  The  ancient  Romans  loved  parade  and  public  shews,  and  in 
duced  processions,  rich  habits,  and  stately  ceremonies,  into  all  t 
branches  of  public  administration,  .whether  civil,  military,  or  n 
gious.  This  taste,  so  natural  and  so  useful  because  calculated^  'd 
it  feasts  the  eye  and  the  imagination,  to  cover  the  nakedness  and 
tleness  of  man^  and  clothe  the  individual  with  the  dignity  and  grand 
of  the  aggregate  body^  w’as  infused  into  Christianity  as  soon  as  Ch 
tianity  became  the  religion  of  the  empire,  .and  with  it  has  b 
transmitted  unaltered  to  the  moderns.  When,  therefore,  a  trave 
enters  a  Roman  church,  he  must  consider  himself  as  transpor: 
back  to  ancient  times,  and  expect  to  hear  the  language,  and  see 
habits  and  the  stately  manners  of  the  Romans  of  the  four  first 
turies.  liome  may,  parbaps,  find  fault  with  the  ceremonies, 
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Olliers  fee)  some  surprise  at  the  dresses,  but  not  to  speak  of  the  claiMi 
^nhich  their  antiquity  has  to  veneration,  they  both  possess  a  grace 
Ijvnd  dignity  that  not  unfrequently  command  the  respect  and  admira- 
I’on  even  of  the  most  indifferent/  (p.  374.) 

*  I  must  not  pass  over  (Mr.  Eustace  subsequently  continues)  the 
el!  known  exhibition  that  takes  place  in  St.  Peter’s  on  the  ni^ht  of 
rood  Friday,  when  the  hundred  lamps  tliat  burn  over  thte  tor^ib  of 
fhe  apoitle  are  extinguished,  and  a  stupendous  cross  of  light  anpeart 
uspended  from  the  dome,  between  the  altar  and  tltc  nave,  shedding 
ver  the  whole  edifice  a  soft  lustre  delightful  to  the  eye  and  highly  fa- 
ourable  to  picturesque  representations  This  exhibition  is  supposed 
have  originated  in  the  sublime  imagination  of  Michael  Angelo, 
M  he  w’ho  beholds  it  w’ill  acknowledge  that  it  is  not  unw’orthy  of 
the  inventor.  The  magnitude  of  the  cross  hanging  as  if  self^sup- 
forted,  and  like  a  vast  meteor  streaming  in  tLe  air ;  the  blaze  that  it 
purs  f  nth  ;  the  mixture  of  light  and  shade  cast  on  the  pillars, 
irches,  statues  and  altars  ;  the  crowd  of  spectatoi*s  placed  in  all  the 
lifFerent  attitudes  of  curiosity,  wonder  and  devotion;  the  processions 
ith  their  banners  and  crosses  gliding  successively  in  silence  along 
le  nave  and  kneeling  around  the  altar ;  the  penitents  of  all  nations 
lid  dresses  collected  in  groupes  near  the  confessionals  of  their  re- 
pective  languages ;  a  cardinal  occasionally  advancing  through  the 
rowd,  and  as  he  kneels  humbly  bending  his  head  to  the  pavement ; 
fine,  the  pontiff  himself,  without  pomp  or  pageantry,  prostrate  he¬ 
re  the  altar,  offering  up  his  adorations  in  silence,  form  a  scene  sin- 
ilarly  striking  by  a  happy  mixture  of  tranquillity  and  animation, 
irkness  and  light,  simplicity  and  majesty.’  p.  382. 

We  cannot  aflbrd  room  far  the  Anther’s  remarks  on  the  vest- 
Its,  the  torches,  and  the  incense,  use^l  in  the  celebration  of 
r:e  services  of  the  Romisli  Church  ;  nor  for  his  ingenious  vindi- 
ition  of  the  inaudible  recitation  of  tlic  most  solemn  part  of  the 
M-viee ; — an  objection,  which,  iinliappily,  may  be  brought 
'itli  equal  justice  against  the  performance  of  Divine  worship  iu 
)ine  of  our  own  cathedrals.  He  thus  closes  Ins  observations. 

‘  To  conclude — The  rites  which  I  have  described  are  pure  and 
^  'y,  they  inspire  sentiments  of  order  and  decency  ;  they  detach  the 
I  nd  from  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  life,  and  by  raising  it  above  its 
|dinarj  level,  qualify  it  to  appear  with  due  humility  and  recollection 
Tore  the  Throne  of  the  Lamb — the  Mert^  Seat  of  Jehovah  I’ 

Such  is  the  devotion,  such  are  the  views  of  the  nature  of  re- 
non,  such  are  tJie  regeneration  and  sanctiheatiou  of  the  Holy 
foraan  Church,  as  they  are  exhibited  by  one  of  its  most  jnoiis, 
‘  id,  and  intelligent  ministers,  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

We  must  be  very  brief  in  our  account  of  the  remaining  por- 
fm  of  Mr.  Eustace’s  Tour,  and  we  shall  allow  ourselves  to  se- 
I  only  a  few  subjects  of  prominent  interest,  without  following 
)  tlie  Autlior's  narrutive.  Horace’s  villa  at  'l  ibur,  and 
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Cicero’s  magnificent  palace  at  Tusculum,  furnish  occasion  f( 
much  classical  disquisition.  Our  general  readers  will  probul] 
be  more  amused  with  the  account  of  the  Lake  of  Nemi,  andil 
palace  of  Trajan. 

*  The  Homan  Emperors  delighted  as  may  naturally  be  supposed] 
this  delicious  spot,  and  Trajan,  in  particular,  who  erected  in  the 
tre  of  the  iake  a  palace,  for  it  can  scarce  be  called  a  ship,  of  v 
singular  form  and  construction  This  edifice  was  more  than  five  h 
dred  feet  in  length,  about  two  hundred  and  seventy  in  breadth,  a. 
sixty  in  height,  or  perhaps  more  correctly  in  depth.  It  wasbuilti 
the  most  solid  wood  fastened  with  brass  and  iron  nails,  and  cover 
with  plates  of  lead  which  were  double  in  places  exposed  to  thei 
tiou  of  the  water.  V\  ithin,  it  was  lined  and  paved  with  marble, 
a  composition  resembling  marble,  its  ceilings  supported  by  beams 
brass,  and  the  whole  adorned  and  fitted  up  in  a  style  truly  imper; 
It  was  supplied  by  pipes  with  abundance  of  the  purest  w^ater  from  i 
fountain  o:  Kgeria,  not  only  for  the  use  of  the  table  but  even  fort 
ornament  of  the  courts  and  apartments.  This  w^onderful  vesseh 
moored  in  the  c*  ntre  of  the  la  .  e,  which  thus  encircled  it  like  a  wl 
moat  round  a  Gothic  1  might  almost  say  an  enchanted  castle;  aij 
to  prevent  the  swelling  of  the  water  an  outlet  was  opened  throi 
the  mountain  like  that  of  the  Alban  Lake,  of  less  magnificence 
deed,  but  greater  length.  On  the  b.  rders  of  the  lake  various  w 
were  traced  out,  and  alleys  opened,  not  only  as  beautiful  accoti 
niments  to  the  edifice,  but  as  accommodations  for  the  curious  v 
might  fl<  ck  to  see  such  a  singularly  splendid  exhibition.  W  lienl 
vratcry  palace  sunk  we  know  not,  but  it  is  probable  that  it  wasn 
lected,  and  liad  disapj)eared  before  tlie  invasion  of  the  barbarians, 
may  be  conjectured  from  the  quantity  of  brass  that  remained  ir 
according  to  the  account  of  Marcki,  a  learned  and  ingenious  Rorn 
who  in  the  year  1535  descended  in  a  diving  machine,  and  mades; 
observations  as  enabled  him  to  give  a  long  and  accurate  descripti 
from  w  lienee  the  particulars  stated  above  have  been  extracted.  I 
much  to  he  lamented,  that  some  method  has  not  been  taken  to  raj 
this  singular  fabric,  as  it  would  probably  contribute  from  its  stn 
lure  and  furniture  to  give  us  a  much  greater  insight  into  the  state 
the  arts  at  that  period  than  any  remnant  of  antiquity  which  h 
hitherto  been  discovered.’  pp.  447 — 4^48. 

From  Rome,  our  travellers  proceeded  to  Naples,  in  size  ^ 
number  of  inhabitants,  the  third  city  in  Europe.  IMf.  Ens: 
«^peaks  with  delight  of  its  enclianiing  neiglibourbood.  ‘  ^ 
cities,'  he  says,  ‘  stand  in  less  need  of  architectural  mag 
cencr.  «>r  internal  attractions,  so  beautiful  is  its  neigh boiirlK 
so  dcitc.ous  its  climate 

‘  Betore  it  spreads  the  sea  with  its  bays,  promontories  and  Islarj 
behind  it  rise  mountains  and  rocKS  in  every,  fantastic  form,  and  ah 
clothed  w  ith  verdure ;  on  each  side  swell  hills  and  hillocks  covr 
>yith  groves,  and  gardens,  and  orchards  blooming  with  fruits 


•  iNunc  raolles  urbi  ritus  atquc  nospita  musi3 
Otia,  et  cxemptum  curis  gravioribus  aevum 
Sirenura  dedit  una,  euum  et  memorabiie  nomen 
Parthenope  ....  Sil.  Ital.  Lib.  xir. 

pp.  511 — 512. 

Naples  contains  one  object  of  peculiar  classic  interest  whicli 
ir  travellers  did  not  fail  to  visit.  Ascending  the  hill  of 
'osilipo,  by  a  street  winding  as  a  staircase  up  the  steep,  they 
rrived  at  a  garden  gate,  through  .whicli  they  entered  a  vine- 
and  descending  a  liUle,  came  to  a  small  square  build- 
flat-roofed,  placed  .on  a  sort  of  platform  on  the  brow  of  a 
fecipice  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  sheltered  by  a  super- 
Hcumbent  rock. 

r*  An  aged  ilex,  spreading  from  the  sides  of  the  rock,  and  bending 
ter  the  edifice,  covers  the  rock  with  its  ever-verdant  foliage.  Num- 
Irless  shrubs  spring  around,  and  interwoven  with  ivy,  clothe  the 
ills,  and  Lang  in  festoons  over  the  precipice.  The  edifice  before 
was  an  ancient  tomb — the  tomb  of  Virgil!  We  entered;  a  vaulted 
1  and  two  modern  windows  alone  present  themselves  to  view : 
e  poet’s  name  is  the  only  ornament  of  the  place.  No  sarcophagus, 
urn,  and  even  no  inscription  to  feed  the  devotion  of  the  classical 
griui.  The  epitaph,, which  though  not  genuine,  is  yet  ancient, 
5  inscribed  .by  the  order  of  the  Duke  of  Pescolangiano,  then 
prietor  of  ;the  place,  on  a  marble  slab  placed  in  the  side  of  the 
opposite  the  entrance  of  the  tomb,  where  it  still  remains.. Every 
is  acquainted  with.it - -  -  -  — 

1  ‘  Mantua  me  genuit,  Calahri  rapuere,  tenet  nunc 

|i  *  Parthenope';  cecini  pascua,  rura,  duces.’  (p.  514.) 

»he  laurel  which  .was  once.  said. to  have  sprung  up  at  its  base,  and 
fcered  it  .with  its  luxuriant  branches,  now  flourishes  only  in  the 
►cs  of  youthful  bards,  or  in  the  descriptions  of  early  travellers ; 
»  tle,  ivy,  and  ilex,  allplants^equally  agreeable  to  the  genius  of  the 
w?;  and  the  subjects  of  the  poet,  now  perform  the  office  of  the 
w withered  bays,. and  encircle  the  tomb  with  verdure  and  perfume.’ 


he  scenes  which  Mr.  Eustace 
II.  N.S. 


now  approached,  the  liuke 
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Averauj?,  the  Campi  EUsi,  aud  the  ever-l)iirnini>*  plain  of  Sol- 
fatara,  (supposed  to  have  been  anciently  called  the  Forum  VuL 
tanij  are  peculiarly  rich  with  classic  associations.  The  Aver- 
mis,  which  now  presents  a  scene  of  cultivated  beauty  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  horrors  of  Cimmerian  ilarkness,  Mr.  Eusta^'w 
supposes  to  have  occupied  the  crater  of  an  extinguished 
volcano,  and  to  have  covered  originally  only  the  lower  part 
of  the  abyss.  At  the  same  time,  he  adds,  it  is  probable  that 
in  a  place  so  impregnated  with  fire,  various  sulphureous 
steams  rising  from  the  bottom  or  bursting  from  the  sides  of  the 
cavern,  might  fill  the  vast  hollow,  and,  undisturbed  by  tlie  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  air,,  hover  in  pestilential  clouds  over  its  surface.  If 
such  were  its  original  state,  accompanied  by  the  supernumerary 
horrors  which  the  superstition  of  the  times  threw  around  it,  it 
formed,  an  object  in  a  very  high  degree  awful  aud  terrific  ;  and 
sufficiently  corresponded  with  the  descriptions  given  by  the 
poets.  It  is  to  be  added,  in  respect  to  Homer,  that  in  his  time 
the  Greeks  knew  but  little  of  Italy,  and  that  little  was  exag¬ 
gerated  by  the  natural  love  of  the  marvellous.  The  Campi 
Eli  si  disappoint  the  classical  reader  whose  imagination  is  prepared 
for  scenes  of  enchantment ;  yet  possessed  of  secluded  beauty, 
silent,  and  tranquil,  this  plain  might,  says  Mr.  Eustace,  attract 
the  living,  but  it  seems  to  have  been  at  all  times  abandoned  to 
the  dead  :  and  ‘  from  the  sepulchres  that  adorn  it,  and  the  un¬ 
disturbed  repose  that  seems  to  reign  over  it,  it  resembles  a 
region  secluded  from  the  intrusion  of  mortals,  and  placed  above 
the  iniluence  of  human  vicissitude  and  agitation  ! 

‘  Semota  a  nostris  rebus  sejunctaque  longe.  Lucan  i.  59.* 

The  Solfatara,  (a  corruption  of  Sulphurata,)  is  an  oval  pliiin. 
extending  along  an  erainecce,  but  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  an 
elevated  border  resembling  a  rampart. 

•  The  shattered  hills  that  form  this  rampart  are  impregnated 
sulphur,  and  heated  by  a  subterranean  fire.  They  are  destitute  of  a!, 
verdure  and  all  appearances  of  vegetation.  The  plain  below  is  a  pale 
yellow  surface  of  sulphureous  marie,  thro\vn  like  a  vault  over  an 
of  fire.  Its  heat  almost  scorches  the  feet  of  those  who  pass  over  it. 
and  the  workings  of  the  furnace  beneath  are  heard  distinctly  through 
it.  A  stamp  or  the  rolling  of  a  stone  over  it  rebellows  in  hollo« 
murmurs,  weakening  as  they  descend  till  they  lose  themselves  in  tii 
vastness  of  the  abyss  below.  Sulphureous  exhalations  rise  from  th 
crevices:  and  from  an  orifice  at  one  of  the  extremities  a  thick  v? 
por  by  day,  and  a  pale  blue  flame  by  night,  burst  forth  with  a  mu 
muring  sound  and  great  impetuosity.’  p.  551. 

*  Milton  seems  to  have  taken  some  features  of  his  infernal  regie 
from  this  repository  of  fire  and  sulphur.  The  dreary  plain — the  it- 
nf  drsotniioH — the  land  that  burned  tvkk  solid,  as  the  lake  icith  lijiii' 
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No  scenes,  perhaps,  as  Mr.  Eustace  oliserves  in  c.oncludiag 
the  chapter,  surpass,  in  natural  beauties,  some  cf  these  which 
he  has  described,  and  few  equal  them  in  the  embellishnaents 
which  the  action  of  the  human  mind  superadds  to  the  graces 
of  nature.  ‘  I’hese  intellectual  charms,'  lie  continues,  ^  are 
the  most  impressive,  and  even  the  most  permanent ;  without 
them,  the  exhibitions  of  the  material  world  become  an  empty 
pageant,  that  pleases  the  eye  for  a  moment,  and  passes  away, 
leaving  perhaps  a  sliglit  recollection,  but  producing  no  improve¬ 
ment.’ 

‘  But  if  a  Plato  or  a  Pythagoras  had  visited  their  recesses  in  pur¬ 
suit  of  knowledge  ;  if  a  Homer  or  a  Virgil  had  peopled  tnem 
with  ideal  tribes,  with  heroes  or  with  phantoms, — 

Tunc  sylva?,  tunc  antra  loqui,  tunc  vivere  fontes, 

Turn  sacer  horror  aquis,  adytisque  effunditur  echo 
Clarior,  et  doctae  spirant  prasagia  rupcs.’ 

Claudian  vi.  Com.  Stil. 

Vesuvius  and  Herculaneum  have  been  fully  described  and 
descanted  \ipon  by  former  travellers.  \Vc  proceed  to  notice 
very  briefly  the  contents  of  Mr.  Eustace’s  second  volume.  I'he 
j  greater  part  of  it  is  occupied  with  a  further  anti  more  minute 
I  account  of  Naples  and  of  Rome,  in  particular  of  the  latter, 
I  with  disquisitions  on  the  roads  and  public  huiUllugs  of  ancient 
,  Rome  ;  on  the  ancient  d(*spoU>un  und~thc  teinj)o’  al  sovereignty 
i  of  tile  Pope,  as  uniting  the  civil  and  ccelesi-isiical  characters  ; 
i  on  the  laws,*  language,  and  national  rli.iractcr,  of  ancient  and 
,  moileru  Home  ;  and  a  separate  Dissertation  is  added,  extending 
^  to  upwards  of  150  pages,  containing  ‘  General  Observation^^ 
‘  on  the  Geogiwphy,  Cliinatv?,  Scenery,  History,  Language 
Literature,  an<l  Heligion  of  Italy,  and  on  the  (hiaracter  of  tlu 
Italians.'  In  an  Appendix  are  irivon  further  detaiis  rclatiiiG:  t( 
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the  Pope,  the  Roman  Court,  Cardinals,  &c.  among  whu  b  we 
meet  nitli  the  observation  that  ‘  the  infallibility  of  the  Popei* 
not  an  article  of  the  Catholic  creed  ami  that  ‘  Catholics  arr 
unjustly  charged  witli  holding  tliat  doctrine.’  No  such  articles 
to  be  found  in  the  Catholic  creed  :  that  creed  ascribes  infallibility, 
not  to  juiy  individual,  nor  even  to  any  national  church,  but  id 
the  whole  !)()dy  of  the  Church  extended  over  the  universe. 


*  That  several  theologians,  particularly  Italian  and  Spanish,  have 
exaggerated  the  power  and  privileges  of  the  Pope,  is  admitted  ;  and 
it  is  well  known  that  among  these,  some  or  rather  several  carried 
their  opinion  of  pontifical  prerogative  so  high,  as  to  maintain  that  tlif 
Pontiff,  when  deciding  ex-cathedra  or  officially,  and  in  capacity  oi 
First  Pastor  and  'feacher  of  the  Church,  with  all  the  forms  and  dr 
cumstances  that  ought  to  accompany  such  decisions,  such  as  freedora, 
deliberation,  consultation,  &c.  w^as  by  the  special  protection  of  Pro¬ 
vidence  secured  from  error.  The  Roman  court  favoured  a  doctrioe 
so  conformable  to  its  general  feelings,  and  of  course  encouraged  h 

aagation,  but  never  pretended  to  enforce  it  as  an  article  of  Ca 
c  faith,  or  ventured  to  attach  any  marks  of  censure  to  the  con 
trary  opinion. 

<  This  latter  opinion,  the  ancieiit  and  unadulterated  doctrine  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  prevailed  over  Germany,  the  Austrian  empire, 
Poland,  the  Low  Countries,  and  England ;  and  in  France  was  sup 
ported  by  the  whole  authority  of  the  Gallican  church,  and  by  tb 
unanimous  declaration  of  all  the  I  diversities.  So  rigorously  indeed 
was  their  hostility  to  papal  infallibility  enforced,  that' no  theologia: 
was  admitted  to  degrees,  unless  he  supported  in  a  public  act  the  fok 
famous  resolutions  of  the  Gallican  church  against  the  exaggerate 
doctrines  of  some  Italian  divines  relative  to  the  powers  of  the  Roiik: 
See.  Tliese  resolutions  declare,  that  the  Pope,  though  superior  t 
each  bishop  individually,  is  yet  inferior  to  the  body  of  bishops  assets 
bled  in  council ;  that  his  decisions  are  liable  to  error,  and  can  on 
command  our  assent  when  confirmed  by  the  authority  of  the  Chun 
at  large ;  that  his  power  is  purely  spiritual,  and  extends  neither  di 
rectly  nor  indirectly  to  the  temporalities  or  prerogatives  of  kings  a: 

Crinces ;  and,  in  fine,  that  his  authority  is  not  absolute  or  despot! 

ut  confined  within  the  bounds  prescribed  by  the  canons  and  the  cu 
toms  of  the  Church.  This  doctrine  was  taught  in  all  the  theologu 
schools,  that  is,  in  all  the  L^niversities  and  seminaric'?  in  France, 
well  as  in  all  the  abbies ;  and  was  publicly  maintained  by  the  Engl 
Benedictin  college  at  Douay.^  pp  641 — 545.  . 


The  volume  contains  much  important,  and  we  have  no  don 
authentic  information,  respecting  (he  manners  and  character 
a  people,  of  V  lioni  we  know  scarcely  more  than  that  they 
Roman  Catholics,  and,  attaching  an  arbitrary  and  indefi; 
niciining  to  the  appellative, — Italians.  Few  modern  travell 
I'ave  possessed  the  discrimination,  the  philosophical  spirit 
inquiry,  or  the  freedom  from  prejudice,  requisite  to  enable 
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In  obtain  more  correct  notions  of  the  people  among  whom  they, 
ior  I'ashion’s  sake,  or  for  pleasure's  sake,  or  for  some  limited 
Urofessioiial  oliject,  passed  a  few  months,  or  even  years  of  their 
oxistenee.  Mr.  Eustace's  work  forms  a  valuable  document  to 
which  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  reference  in  future,  in  esti¬ 
mating  the  present  character  and  real  state  of  the  nation  and 
of  the  prevailing  system  of  religion. 

Mr.  Eustace  opposes  the  notion  that  the  qualities  of  the  cli¬ 
mate  arc  to  be  adduced  as  an  adequate  cause  of  the  seiisuulily 
characteristic  of  the  Neapolitans.  ‘  May  it  not,'  he  says,  ‘  ra¬ 
ther  be  ascribed  to  the  corruptions  of  the  national  religion, 
the  faeility  of  absolution,  and  the  easy  purchase  of  indul¬ 
ge  ricies  r’ 

‘  Their  religion  teaches  the  pure  morality  of  the  Gospel :  they 
know  full  well  that  absolution  is  an  empty  form,  unless  preceded  by 
thorough,  heartfelt,  well  tried  repentance  :  as  for  indulgences ^  at  they 
are  called,  they  extend  not  to  guilt,  but  to  canonical  punishments 
only ;  or  in  other  w’ords,  they  are  a  change  of  fasts  and  corporal 
punishments  imposed  by  ecclesiastical  authority,  into  alms-deecU, 
prayers,  pious  lectures,  and  charitable  works.* — 

As  a  further  cause  of  licentiousness,  xMr.  Eustace  adduces 

*  Idleness — the  curse  and  misfortune  of  the  Neapolitan,  and  in- 
(deed  of  all  foreign  nobility  ;  it  is  the  bane  which,  in  despotic  govern¬ 
ments,  enfeebles  the  powers  and  blasts  all  the  virtues  of  the  human 
ji-  ind.'  pp.  49 — 51. 

He  gives  a  very  amiable  portrait  of  Ferdinand  IV.  de- 
cribing  him  as  possessed  indeed  of  only  moderate  intellectual 
ndowim  iits,  but  tender  and  compassionate,  and  enjoying  the 
ifTection  and  reverence  of  his  subjects.  The  l^zzaroiii,  pro- 
rly  so  called,  who  are  to  be  distiiiguisbed  from  a  set  of  beg¬ 
gars  who  infest  the  churches,  and  who  endeavour  to  procure  by 
egging,  what  the  others  earn  by  labour,  Mr.  E.  represents  as 
hard-working,  faithful  class  of  people. 

Some  valuable  observations  occur  in  the  account  of  Florence, 
relative  to  the  Etruscan  language,  and  the  ancient  languages  of 
Italy,  which  according  to-the  researches  of  Eaiizi,  may  be  re- 
[finced  to  six,  viz.  ‘  the  Etrurian^  the  EuganeaHy  the  Vuh 
x'iany  the  OscaUy  the  Samnite,  and  the  Cmbriun.'  No  one  of 
IHosc  different  dialects  is  the  primitive  or  aboriginal  language  of 
Wly ;  they  were  introduced  by  invaders :  and  all  more  or 
"'S  resemble  either  the  Greek  or  the  Latin,  and  seem  to  have 
^nginated  from  the  same  mother  tongue  ;  most  probably  the  .Eo- 
as  the  nations  by  which  they  were  spoken,  ‘  wlratever  their 
[>‘>rc  distant  and  primal  source  might  have  been,  flowkl  imme- 
lialtly  from  Greece.’  Of  the  original  language  of  Italy  no 
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vcNti^c  remains,  upon  which  conjecture  can  rest.  A  few  in. 
scriptions  in  the  liitVercnt  dialects  are  suhjoined  by  Mr.  E.  takei 
from  Lanzi.  The  whole  dissertation  is  hi*;hiy  curious. 

Mr.  Eustace  visited  in  succession,  hMorenee,  Lucca,  Pisa, 
Le<^horn,  Genoa,  Pavia,  aiul  Milan,  i)ut  tln‘  reaUer  feels  ih 
truth  of  the  observation,  ‘  Janctu  pyemit  riciitia  Romw  and 
his  mind,  no  less  than  that  of  the  traveller,  reverts  to  the  capita 
as  the  centre  of  interest,  after  which  other  objects  appear  1: 
comparison  devoid  of  attractions.  On  this  aeeouiit  Mr.  Eustaf 
recommends  takiiiji^  Milan,  Genoa,  Florence,  and  even  Turi; 
and  Venice  in  the  way  to  i\oiiie. 

At  length  our  travellers  passed  tlie  boundaries  of  Italy,  ur. 
left  the  regions  of  classi  *  famj*  and  beauty  l>ehinil  them. 
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'  Nothing  occurred  to  attract  our  attention,  or  to  counterbalar; 
the  inc  onvenience  of  delay.  England  ro^e  before  us  witli  all  its  pub 
lie  glories,  and  \wth  all  its  domestic  cliarrns  .  England,  invest«  d  lw 
llorce  with  empire  and  renov.n,  because  like  Rome,  governed  byi*. 
senate  and  its  people.  Its  attractions,  and  our  eagerness  increas 
as  v.*e  approached  :  and  tlie  remaining  part  ofthe  journey  was  hurric 
over  with  indifference,  because  all  our  thouglits  were  fiy.ed  on  ho: 
and  on  its  endearments. 
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Art.  II. — 1.  The  Dcctrine  of  ChanceZy  or  the  Theory  cf  Gam:  . 
made  easy  to  all  persons  acquainted  vrith  common  Arithmetic,  s 
as  to  enable  them  to  calculate  the  Probabilities  of  Events  in  P' 
teries.  Cards,  Horse  Racing,  Dice,  &c.  With  Tables  on  Clrr 
never  before  published,  which  from  mere  *  inspection  will  solve 
great  variety  of  questions.  By  William  Rouse,  8vo  pp.  xii.  Jb 
Price  15s.  i  ondon,  Lackington,  Allen,  and  Co.  1814. 

Theorie  Analytiejuc  des  Probabilites ;  Par  M  le  Comte  Lapla¬ 
ce.  &c.  4to.  pp.  iv.  464  Paris,  Courcier.  London,  Dulau  and  0 
price  S6s  181  o 

b.  Tdinbxirgh  Reviezv,  No.  46,  Art.  Essai  Philosophique  sur  les  F 
babilites.  Par  M.  Laplace. 


the  Author  cf  the  work  which  stands  first  in  the  preci: 

ing  list,  docs  not  very  clearly  assign  the  motives  whi 
stimulated  him  to  underlake  its  p.ublicaticn.  He  tells  us  urn  ^ten 
about  avarice,  and  much  about  luck  ;  but  he  seems  unwil’i!  |  La 
to  say  that  avaricious  jiropensitios  may  not  justifiably  be  i’  1  tlr 
dulgcd  at  th  gaming  table,  or  that  a  spendthrift  may  i 
lawfully  resort  tliithor  to  seek  the  restoration  of  his  lost  i  plant 
tunes.  11  is  preface,  introduction,  and  historical  sketches,  #^tior 
half  apologetic,  half  censorious :  yet  he  evidently  tlii^  t 
gaming  of  every  kind  justifiable,  since  he  exhibits  the  pr 
cijdes  of  the  doctrine  of  Chances,  not  as  a  curious  brar 
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f  niathcmatioal  science,  applicable  to  sDme  interestinjy  inqui- 
-ios  in  political  economy  and  natural  philosophy,  but  as  an 
^rt  wliich  may  enable  a  gambler  to  wa^cr  safely,  and  prevent 
|is  own  ruin,  or  retrieve  his  own  fortunes,  with  the  concomitant 
|roha'>ility  of  ruining  his  antagonist,  or,  it  may  be,  his 
fiend. 

31r.  'house’s  main  design,  indeed,  seems  to  be  to  enable 
rson-;  viio  know  but  little  of  mathematics,  to  apply  the  ‘  laws 
f  chan  :e,’  to  the  usual  games  and  gambling  speculations.  To 
i!iis  euil,  he  explains  with  tolerable  simplicity  and  correctness, 
|hough  rather  in  a  desultory  manner,  the  first  principles  of  the 
l  iciice  ;  and  then  enters  pretty  fully  into  their  application.  The 
development  of  the  several  topics  is  exhibited  in  ninety  |)roblemS; 
if  \\hich  twenty-four  relate  to  curdsy  thirty-five  to  dicey  eight 
|.)  lotteries y  eight  to  horse  racin^y  the  remaining  filteen  being 
liisccllaneoiis.  Besides  the  rules  and  examples,  the  Author 
jiYScius  several  tables  ;  such  as  a  binomial  table  to  the  30th 

Ir.ver,  a  table  of  all  the  forms  and  varied  combinations  of  13 
irds  out  of  5*2,  a  table  of  all  the  chances  on  dice  as  far  as  10, 
id  tables  ‘  shewing  at  one  view  the  chances  for  and  against 
‘nning  any  assigned  number  of  games  (at  any  kind  of  play) 
s’lt  of  a  given  number  of  games.’  The  work  is  exceedingly 
rferior,  both  in  point  of  elegance  and  of  comprehension,  to  the 
erformanccs  of  Demoivre,  Bernoulli,  and  Monmort ;  hut  we 
^lieve  that,  except  in  those  cases  in  which  the  solutions  are 
vowedly  appro ximitions,  they  are  correct ;  and  they  are  gene- 
tdly  perspicuous.  I'he  book  is  very  neatly  printed. 

5  CoiinrLaplace’s  Theory  of  Probabilities,  as  might  be  ex- 
eeted  from  its  Author’s  eminent  character,  is  of  a  much 
nore  scientific  and  philosophical  complexion  than  the  perform - 
ince  of  which  we  have  just  been  speaking.  He  does  not  con- 
^ne  his  investigations  within  the  province  of  the  theorizing 
ramester,  but  j>ushes  them  into  channels  previously  unexplored, 
md  opens  many  new  and  interesting  tracts  of  thought.  His 
^oik  is  divided  into  two  books,  of  wliich  the  first  is  employed 
In  developing  the  calculus  of  Generating  Functions^  a  calculus 
'Kicli  receives  one  of  its-most  pleasing  applications  in  the 
luctrine  of  Probabilities  ;  in  the  second  book  the  nature  and 
xtent  of  that  application  are  evinced. 

Laplace’s  first  book  is  divided  into  two  parts,  and  the  first 
t  these  into  two  chapters.  Here,  at  the  commencement,  he 
xplains  the  nature  of  generating  functions  with  one  variable 
Quantity.  The  thing  aimed  at  results  from  a  geiierali- 
ntion  of  the  well-kuown  properties  of  recurring  series, 
ill  those  series  are  considered  in  which  in  every  term 
ne  coefficient  is  the  same  function  of  the  exponent.  The  gene- 
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ratinjj’ function  of  any  variable  quantity  ^  ,  is  a  function  of  t 
wbicli,  developed  according  to  the  powers  of  f,  hais  that  vari- 
able  for  the  coefficient  of  ;  and  reciprocally,  the  correspond- 

ing  variable  of  a  generating  function  is  the  coefficient  in 

the  development  of  that  function  according  to  the  powers  of 
t ;  in  such  manner  that  the  exponent  of  the  power  of  t  will 

indicate  the  rank  the  variable  ^  ^occupies  in  the  series,  which 

may  be  regarded  as  prolonged  indefinitely  towards  the  left  to 
exliibit  the  negative  powers  of  t.  Under  the  calculus  of  gene¬ 
rating  functions  with  one  variable  quantity,  our  Author  treats  of 
the  interpolation  of  series  with  one  variable,  the  integration  of 
linear  differential  equations,  and  the  transformation  of  series, 
lie  also  traces  the  analogy  between  the  posUice  powers  and 
the  differences y  and  between  the  neyatice  powers  and  the 
integrals^  founded  on  the  circumstance  that  the  exponents  of 
the  powers  in  the  generating  functions,  become  transformed  into 

the  corresponding  characteristics  of  the  variable  ^  x.  Some 
happy  generalizations  of  preceding  results  terminate  this 
chapter. 

The  second  chapter  is  devoted  to  generating  functions  with 
two  variables.  It  comprehends  the  interpolation  of  series 
with  two  variables,  and  tlie  integration  of  linear  equations  of 
partial  differences,  theorems  for  the  development  in  series  of 
functions  w  ith  several  variables,  considerations  on  the  passage 
from  finite  to  infinitely  small,  and  on  the  extension  of  gene¬ 
rating  functions. 

The  second  part  of  Book  1.  contains  the  theory  of  approxi¬ 
mations  of  formulie,  which  are  functions  of  great  numbers. 
It  exhibits,  1st.  The  integration  by  approximation  of  differen¬ 
tials,  which  comprise  factors  elevated  to  high  powers.  2dly. 
The  integration  by  ap])roximation  of  linear  equations  with  dif 
Terences  finite  and  infinitely  small.  3dly.  Application  of  tlie 
preceding  methods  to  the  approximation  of  divers  functioiH 
including  high  numbers.  Here  the  principal  difficulties  o* 
this  refined  analysis  are  traced  and  surmounted  ;  several  excel 
lent  remarks  are  made  on  tlie  passages  from  positive  to  nega¬ 
tive,  and  from  real  to  imaginary,  and  on  the  circumstancf^ 
which  ensure  the  convergence  of  series  of  peculiar  kinds. 
find,  also,  some  valuable  approximations  for  very  high  differen 
tials  of  an  angle  taken  with  respect  to  its  sine,  for  polynomi?^ 
expressions,  &c.  all  of  which  will  in  themselves  be  extremch 
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^iterestiiig  to  mathematicians,  but  especialh"  on  account  of  their 
|reat  utility  in  the  theory  of  probabilities,  to  which  Laplace 
If  Xt  proceeds. 

Ill  the  first  chapter  of  the  2d  book  he  develops  the  general 
jriuciples  of  this  theory.  His  manner  of  stating  them  is  more 

1“^  icuoiis  than  that  wliich  has  been  usually  adopted,  tliougli 
rincij)les  tliemselves  are  essentially  the  same ;  as  will  be 
from  the  following  quotation. 

lefinition  of  probability.  Its  measure  is  the  ratio  of  tlie  num- 
‘  favourable  cases,  to  that  of  all  the  cases  possible. 

;t  principle.  The  probability  of  an  event  compounded  of  two 
j  events,  is  the  product  of  the  probability  of  one  of  those  events, 
j  probability  that  this  event  having  occurred  the  other  event 
ive  place . 

1.  principle.  The  probability  of  a  future  event,  drawn  from  an 
red  event,  is  the  quotient  of  the  division  of  the  probability  of 
ent,  composed  of  those  two  events,  and  determined  a  priori^ 
e  probability  of  the  event  observed,  determined  likewise 

I  principle.  If  an  event  observed  may  result  from  n  different 
their  probabilities  are  respectively  as  the  probabilities  of  the 
drawn  from  their  existence ;  and  the  probability  of  each  of 
is  a  fraction,  whose  numerator  is  the  probability  of  the  event 
j  hypothesis  of  the  existence  of  the  cause,  and  whose  deaomi- 
is  the  sum  of  the  similar  probabilities,  relative  to  all  the 

:h.  principle.  The  probability  of  a  future  event  is  the  sura  of 
roducts  of  the  probability  of  each  cause,  deduced  from  the 
observed,  by  the  probability  that,  such  cause  existing,  the 
event  will  take  place. 

f  expectation,  mathcTnatical  and  moral.  The  first  is  the  product 
j  benefit  expected  by  the  probabilities  of  obtaining  it:  the  se- 
depends  on  the  relative  value  of  the  benefit  hoped  for.  The 
[latural  and  simple  rule  to  appreciate  this  value  consists  in  sup- 
I  the  relative  value  of  a  sum  infinitely  small  in  the  diiect  ratio 
absolute  value,  and  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  total  benefit  of 
erson  interested.* 

ter  confirming  and  illustrating,  these  . principles,  the  Au- 
proceeds  to  apply  them.  Thus,  he  treats,  in  separate 
ters,  of  the  probability  of  events,  composed  of  simple 
Is,  whose  respective  possibilities  are  given, — the  laws  of 
robability  wliicli  result  from  the  indefinite  multiplication  of 
Is, — the  probability  of  errors  from  taking  mean  results  of 
eat  number  of  observations,  and  of  the  most  advantage- 
mean  results, -r-application  of  the  theory  of  probabilities  to 
investigation  of  phenomena  and  their  causes, — the  pro- 
itv  of  causes  and  of  future  events  deduced  from  events 
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observed, — the  influence  of  unknown  ifioqualities  which  may 
exist  ainonj^  c‘hances  whicli  we  suppose  perfectly  equal, — moan 
duration  of  life,  of  inarriac^es,  and  of  otlier  associations, — be¬ 
nefits  depending'  upon  the  probability  of  future  events, — and  cf 
moral  expectation. 

All  this  part  of  the  work  will  richly  repay  the  mathematical 
philosopher,  for  the  time  he  may  devote  to  its  perusal.  It 
abounds  with  refined  analysis,  curious  artifices  for  the  purpose? 
of  suriuoimtiu^  ditViculties,  acute  metaphysics,  and  prolounJ 
and  extensive  views  of  physical  and  moral  causes.  Many  ap. 
plications  of  the  Author’s  theoretical  principles  are  as  satis 
factory  as  they  are  unexpected  ;  so  that  we  should  with  plcasur 

3 note  freely,  were  we  not  prevented  by  the  «!ltTiculty  of  re 
ering  short  quotations  iiitclliji^ible,  by  reason  of  the  peculiar 
of  Laplace’s  notation.  \\  c  cannot  refrain,  however,  from 
verting^  to  a  few  particulars. 

After  giving  the  solution  cf  a  common  problem  in  the  dor 
trine  of  chances,  namely,  ‘  An  urn  being  supposed  to  conta 
w  +  1  balls  distinguished  by  the  numbers,  0,  1,  *2, 3  ....  a 
ball  is  drawn  out,  and  then  returned  into  the  urn,  and  so  on 
the  probability  is  required  that  after  i  drawings  the  sum  of  i 
numbers  drawn  shall  be  *’  he  applies  a  similar  mannei 
investigation  to  the  physical  problem,  in  which  the  probab 
is  required  that  the  sum  of  the  inclinations  to  the  ecliptic  of 
number  s  of  orbits,  shall  be  comprised  within  given  lim 
supj)osing  all  inclinations  from  zero  to  the  right  angle  equal 
possible.  Pursuing  this  inquiry,  he  shows  that  the  exister 
c»f  a  common  cause  which  directs  the  rotatory  and  revohi 
motions  of  the  planets  and  their  satellites  in  the  sense  of  ti 
sun’s  rotation,  is  indicated  with  an  excessive  probability 
preaching  to  certainty,  and  far  superior  to  that  of  a  gi 
number  of  historical  facts,  respecting  which  no  doubts 
entert  diied. 

In  the  interesting  and  valuable  chapter  on  the  probability 
errors  in  the  mean  results  of  a  great  number  of  observat' 
after  showing  that  of  all  the  inodes  of  combining  equal! 
of  condition,  to  form  final  linear  equations,  necessary  in  t 
determination  of  elements,  the  most  advantageous  is  that  vli 
results  from  the  method  of  least  squares  of  the  errors  of  ^ 
servation,  our  learned  Author  introduces  a  popular  histor 
sketch  in  reierence  to  this  branch  of  the  subject ;  part  of  u’’ 
we  shall  extract. 

‘  For  a  long  time  mathematicians  took  the  arithiu^i 
mean  between  their  observations ;  and,  to  determine 
elements  which  they  wished  to  ascertain,  they  seb 
the  circuinstances  that  appeared  most  favourable  to  t 
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lobject,  namely,  those  in  which  the  errors  of  observation  af- 
betted  the  least  possible  the  value  of  those  elements.  Hut 

i'otcs,  if  I  do  not  inislake,  is  the  first  who  has  ^iven  a  gc- 
erai  rule  to  make  many  observations  coiiduee,  proportionally 
>  their  influence,  to  the  determination  of  an  element.  Con- 
idering  each  observation  as  a  finiction  of  the  element,  and  rc- 
arding  the  error  of  the  observation  as  an  infinitely  small  dif- 
'rential ;  it  will  be  equal  to  the  ditferential  of  the  function 
tiken  in  res))ect  of  that  element.  Tlie  greater  the  cwfficient 
(1’  the  differential  of  the  element,  tlie  less  it  will  Ik?  necessary  to 
vary  the  clement,  so  that  the  product  of  its  variation  into  that 
LO'lliciont  shall  be  ecjual  to  the  error  of  the  observation ;  that 
locflicient,  ther(.‘fore,  will  express  the  infliuMice  of  the.obscr- 
jsation  on  the  value  of  the  element.  This  premised.  Cotes 
t-presents  all  the  values  of  the  element,  given  by  each  observa- 
ioi),  by  tlie  parts  of  an  indefinite  right  line,  all  having  a  com- 
non  origin  :  he  then  conceives  to  be  placed  at  their  other 
vtrcinities,  weiglits  proj)ortional  to  the  respective  influences  ol’ 

I  observations.  Tlie  distance  of  the  common  origin  of  the 
Is  from  the  common  centre  of  gravity  of  all  those  weights, 
lie  value  which  he  selects  for  tlie  element.’ 

This  was,  in  effect,  the  correction  adopted  by  observers,  before 
use  of  the  method  of  least  squares  of  the  errors  of  observation. 

,  I  am  not  aware  that  from  the  time  of  that  excellent  mathema- 
in,  any  one  employed  this  rule,  till  Euler,  who,  in  his  earliest 
?e  on  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  appears  to  me  to  make  use  of  it  first, 
lis  equations  of  condition  for  determining  the  elements  of  the 
ptic  motion,  of  those  two  planets.  Nearly  at  the  same  timt 
i)ias  Mayer  employed  analogous  methods  in  hiseleg  mt  researches 
the  libration  of  the  moon,  and  afterwards  to  form  his  lunar  tables, 
ce  then,  most  of  the  best  astronomers  have  pursued  this 
ihod,  and  the  success  of  the  tables  which  they  have  constructed 
means  of  it,  confirms  its  advantage. 

When  there  is  only  one  element  to  determine,  this  method  cannot 
asion  any  embarrassment;  but  when  we  have  to  correct  several 
aients  at  once,  it  is  necessary  to  have  as  many  final  equations 
med  by  the  combination  of  several  equations  ^f  condition,  and  by 
ans  of  wliich  we  must  determine  by  eliminati(»n.  tlie  correction 
the  elements  Now,  which  is  the  most  adva''.t:igeous  manner  of 
i^.bining  the  equations  of  condition,  to  form  the  fin  >l  enuations?  Here 
*  that  observers  have  abandoned  themselves  to  arbitrary  gropings 
ich  may  lead  to  diff^r^nt  results,  though  deduced  from  the  same 
servations  To  avoid  these  tentative  operations,  M.  Legendre 
igesled  the  simple  idea  of  taking  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the 
ors  of  the  observations,  and  making  it  a  minimum,  which  furnishes 
ectly  as  many  final  equations  as  there  are  elements  to  correct.  This 
irned  geometer  was  the  first  who  published  this  method :  bat  it 
fiht,  in  j\istice  to  M.  Gauss,  to  be  observed,  that  he  bad  struck 
^  the  same  idea  some  years  previously  to  its  publication  by  Legcn. 
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dre,  had  employed  the  method  habitually,  and  had  conimunicdUd 
to  several  astronomers.  M.  (jauss,  in  his  Theory  of  Elliptic  MoiL 
had  cven^attempted  to  connect  this  method  to  the  theory  of  p  i’ 
bilities,  by  showing  that  the  same  law  of  tlie  errors  of  the  ohse 
tions  wliieh  gives  generally  the  rule  of  the  arithmetical  mean  betw* 
several  observations,  admitted  by  observers,  furnishes  likewise  t 
rule  of  the  least  squares  of  the  errors  of  the  observations.’ 

This  rule  may  be  expressed  by  a  simple  algebraical  form 
Let  a.  b.  c,  r/,  6ic.  represent  the  (iiiren‘nces  between  the  inedi 
observation  and  the  several  observations  n'^jipectively,  n  th 
number,  and  t=3*J  41503,  then  is  the  mean  error  denoted 
I  /  &c. 

In  the  succeeding  ebajder  Cotint  liaplaee  applies  the  tho 
of  ]trobabilities  to  the  investigation  of  the  causes  of  ])henon)f 
The  applications  are  made  to  the  diurnal  variations  of  the! 
romeler,  to  the  rotation  of  the  earth  as  inferred  from  experinierj 
on  the  lall  of  bodies,  and  to  some  very  delicate  questions 
astronomy.  After  exhibiting  and  illustrating  his  method, 
Author  proceeds  thus  : 

‘  Tlic  preceding  analysis  may  also  be  applied  to  the  investiga  | 
of  the  smaller  inequalities  in  the  celestial  motions,  the  extent 
which  is  C(»mprized  either  within  the  limits  of  the  errors  of  obs 
tion  or  of  the  perturbations  produced  by  accidental  causes.  It 
nearly  thus  that  Tycho  Hrahe  discovered  that  the  equation  of  ti: 
relative  to  the  sun  and  planets,  was  not  applicable  to  the  ino^ 
and  that  it  was  requisite  to  deduct  the  part  dependent  on 
anomaly  of  the  sun,  and  even  a  much  greater  quaiitity :  this  u 
dubted  Flamstead  to  the  discovery  of  the  lunar  inequality  der. 
nated  the  annual  equation.  It  was,  again,  in  the  results  of  a  gr 
number  of  observations  that  Mayer  ascertained  that  the  eejuationj 
the  precession,  relatively  to  the  planets  and  to  the  fixed  stars 
not  applicable  to  the  moon;  lie  estimated  at  about  12  decirnali 
conds,  the  quantity  wliidi  it  tlicn  required  to  be  diniiuid 
a  quantity  which  Mason  increased  afterwards  to  nearly  24  .[ 
the  comparison  of  all  Bradley’s  observations ;  but  which  M  B 
has  reduced  to  21  ',  by  means  of  a  much  greater  number  of  tliei 
nervations  of  Maskelyne.  4  his  inequality,  though  indicated 
the  observations  was  neglected  by  the  greater  number  of 
nomers ;  because  it  did  not  seem  to  result  from  the  theory  of  un. 
sal  gravitation  But  having  subjected  its  existence  to  the  cak 
of  probabilities,  it  appeared  to  me  indicated  so  very  probably,  t! 
could  not  hesitate  as  to  the  cause.  I  soon  saw  that  it  could  onkj 
suit  from  the  ellipticity  of  the  terrestrial  spheroid,  which  had  n 
hitherto  neglected  in  the  theory  of  the  lunar  motions,  iis  it 
only  produced  insensible  terms ;  and  I  thence  inferred  ihc  exti^j 
probability  of  rendering  those  terms  perceptible  by  successive 
grations  of  differential  equations.  Having  determined  those 
l>y  a  peculiar  analysis,  which  1  have  explained  in  the  seventh  ^ 
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'f  tlic  “  Mecanique  Celeste/’  I  discovered  first  the  inequality  of 
j'lC  lunar  motion  in  latitude,  and  which  is  proportional  to  tlie  sine 
|i’  its  longitude  :  and  by  means  of  this  I  ascertained  that  the  theory 
gravitation  furnishes  effectively  the  diminution  observed,  by  the 
|bove  named  astronomers,  in  the  inequality  of  precession,  applicable 
|)  the  lunar  motion  in  longitude,  d'he  quantity  of  that  diminution, 
i:(refore,  and  the  coefficient  of  the  inequality  in  latitude  of  which 
1  have  been  speaking,  are  very  proper  to  determine  the  compref- 
f  )!!  of  the  earth.  Having  communicated  part  of  my  researches  to 

II.  Burg,  who  was  then  occupied  about  his  Lunar  Tables,  I  request- 
[i  him  to  determine  with  particular  care  the  coefficients  of  these 
inequalities.  By  a  remarkable  coincidence,  the  coefficients 
hich  he  has  determiiied,  agree  in  assigning  to  the, earth  the  com- 
ression  of  a  compression  w^hich  differs  but  little  from  the  me- 
jum  inferred  from  the  measures  of  the  degrees  of  the  meridian,  and 
torn  the  pendulum  ;  but  which,  considering  the  errors  of  the  obser- 
snons,  and  the  o])eration  of  disturbing  causes  on  tho&c  measures, 
fnear  to  me  more  accurately  determined  by  the  lunar  inequalities. 
|.  Burckhardt,  who  has  been  computing  new,  and  extremely  pre- 
le  lunar  tables,  from  the  whole  of  the  observations  of  Bradley  ami 
la^kelyne,  has  found  the  same  coefficient  as  M.  Burg  for  the 
I  ar  inequality  in  latitude ;  to  the  coefficient  of  the  inequality 
I  longitude  he  adds  a  t hirti/- fourth ^  which  reduces  the  com- 
r  sslon  to  -pi^.  in  reference  to  that  inequalitv.  The  slight  differ- 
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t  will  appear,  from  the  preceding  analysis  and  ([uotatiorvs, 
t  Count  Laplace  has  not  restricted  liis  inquiries  into  the 
of  probabilities  'to  the  vulgar  speenlatious  of  the  pro- 
gamester,  nor  even  to  the  enlarged  *  and  laudable  rc- 
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searches  of  the  political  economist ;  but  that  he  has  employed 
tliis  theory  as  an  instrument,  and  a  very  effectual  one  too,  i. 
'exploring  some  of  the  sublimer  secrets  of  nature,  and  bringii  . 
us  to  a  still  better  acquaintance  than  has  yet  been  enjojf 
with  the  admirable  mechanism  of  the  universe.  I'o  a  well-ordeiK 
mind  this  elaborate  work  will  furnish  a  most  ex<[uisite  treat, 
and  one  so  disposed  may  direct  the  investigations  it  contaui' 
to  the  noblest  purposes.  But  we  cannot  conceal  from  oiirsehe? 
or  from  the  ])ublic  the  truth  that  the  researches  of  Lapli 
viay  be  perverted  to  dangerous  ends  ;  and  tve  indeed  regret  i 
add  that  they  hace  been  so  perverted.  In  the  40th  Xo.  of  iV 
Kdinbcrgh  Ur.vii-w,  the  mathematical  writi^r  in  that  {)iibli(? 
tion,  a  writer  whose  productions  ought  usually  to  be  read  m 
deference,  and  mav  always  be  perused  with  l)enefit,  cxc  . 
when  he  composes  under  the  intiuence  of  his  prejudices  or  h 
passions,  has  given  an  account  of  liaplace’s  supplementan 
^  Essai  PhilosophiquQ  sur  les  Prohobilifds  and  has  co: 
trived  to  make  that  account  the  vehicle  of  sentiments  which ' 
would  be  wrong  to’let  pass  without  animadversion.  We  sli:' 
therefore,  according  to  the  usual  courtes^f  of  Reviewers,  vL 
soarcely  ever  notice  their  brethren  of  the  same  profession,  b 
for  the  purjiose  of  censure  or  complaint,  endeavour  to  pr- 
sent  an  antidote  against  the  poison  emitted  on  this  oeca-ioL 
(we  wish  we  could  believe,  unintentionally)  by  our  corapatri 
uf  the  North. 

Let  us,  however,  be  allowed  to  amuse  ourselves  and  c 
readers,  for  a  moment,  Avith  the  whimsical  notion  w  itii  Avliich  tt' 
philosopher  commences  his  disquisition. 

^  There  is  not,  (says  he)  a  particle  of  water,  or  of  air,  of  whi 
the  condition  is  not  defined  by  rules  as  certain  as  that  of  the  sun  g 
the  planets,  and  that  has  not  described  from  the  beginning  a  traV 
tory  determined  by  mechanical  principles,  subjected  to  the  law  ' 
continuity,  and  capable  of  being  mathematically  defined.  This  t. 
jectory  is,  therefore,  in  itself,  a  thing  knotvabhy  and  would  be  l 
object  of  science  to  a  mind  informed  of  all  the  original  condifc 
and  possessing  an  analysis  that  could  follow'  them  tiirough  their  ^ 
rious  combinations.  Tlie  same  is  true  of  every  atom  of  the  mate : 
W'orld:  so  that  nothing  but  information  sufficiently  extensive,  aul 
calculus  sufficiently  powerful,  is  wanting  to  reduce  thiiiiis  to  u 
tainti/j  and  from  the  condition  of  the  world,  at  anyone  instant  ► 
deduce  its  condition  at  the  next:  nay,  to  integrate  the  formula,  = 
which  those  momentary  actions  are  included,  and  to  express  all  l’ 
pheroniena  tlru  ever  have  happened,  or  ever  will  happen,  in  a/ 
tion  oi  uur.  tion  reckoned  from  any  given  instant.  This  is,  in  tfu 
the  nearest  approach  that  we  can  make  to  the  idea  of  Omnisciem 
of  the  wisdom  which  presides  over  the  least  as  well  as  the  great; 
thingj^  ever  the  failing  of  a  stone  os  wxll  as  the  revolution  ot 
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planet ;  and  which  not  only  numbers  and  names  the  stars,  but  even 
Ihc  atoms  that  compose  them.’ 

All  this  is  doubtless  very  arausinc^,  and  cioieiv  approximates 
Vither  to  absurdity  or  to  sublimity.  Aliuy  of  the  aJ  nirers  of 
this  Northern  journal  will  fancy  it  approaches  the  latter,  and  will 
W  ready  to  say  of  the  writer  as  Voltaire  did  of  Pope,  that  he  is 
an  admirable  philosopher  who  has  carried  Ids  flambeau  into  the 
doptlis  of  existence.’  ’  And  truly  he  has,  in  this  sentence,  car¬ 
ried  it  far  enough.  The  trajectory  of  every  atom  of  matter  ‘  is 
u  thini^  A*Hoicdfc/e,’  and  may  he  defined  in  a  formula,  ‘  in  tenns 
of  a  function  of  duration  !’  An  animal,  then,  is  a  system  of  orga- 
tiized  atoms. So  that  our  mathematical  jdiilosophers  have 

■  only  to  push  their  inquiries  a  Utile  farther,  and  they  will  he 
fable  to  express  in  functions  of  duration  tlie  trajectories  of  the 
frace-cuurse  and  the  assembly-room,  and  to  determine  alge- 

■  Lriically  before-hand,  the  absolute  number  of  bows  in  a  minuet, 
Bsteps  in  a  cotillon,  or  capers  in  a  hornpipe,  that  must  take 
■place  before  the  human  organized  system  of  atoms  can  return  to 
■the  place  and  state  ‘  most  commodious  for  its  repose.’  But  did 
•our  Ingenious  speculatist  really  mean  to  ^  carry  his  flambeau’ 
■thus  deep  ?  Perhaps  not.  He  intended  probably  to  restrict  his  ob- 
I^?rvations  to  atoms  of  inanimate  matter :  but  even  here  his  lau- 
fcuai^c  is  calculated  to  delude,  and  that  considerably.  He  still 
■iopreseuts  knowledge  as  attainable  by  human  intellect,  which, 
■unless  he  have  snnvndered  himself  to  the  rankest  possible  eu- 
whusiasm,  he  must  know  is  not  attainable.  When  the  (ianges 
■lan  be  poured  into  an  egg-cup,  and  the  riches  of  the  Indies  be 
■<  oraprised  in  a  tea-chest ;  when  the  finite  can  comprehend  the 
Bufmite  :  tlien,  and  not  till  then,  will  this  writer  be  able  ^  to  in- 
®o^rute  the  formula,’  whose  ma  iigcmont  he  seems  to  contem- 
■blate  with  so  much  confidence  of  success.  He  would  ridicule, 

a  contemptible  visionary,  the  man  who  should  devote  his  days 
years  to  the  discovery  of  the  perpetual  motion,  or  of  the 
philosopher’s  stone.  A  et  the  occupation  of  sucli  an  indivitbral 
"Pould  be  rational,  nay  wise,  compared  with  that  of  (lie  theorist, 
^wlio  should  hope  in  time  to  ‘  determine,  by  mechanical  princi¬ 
ple's,’  the  ‘  trajectories’  of  every  particle  of  matter.  He  would 
d»ity,  from  his  soul,  the  "deluded  maniac  who  should  fancy  him- 
'Pelf  commissioiied  to  proclaim  the  secret  counsels  of  heaven,  and 


*  So  Diderot,  who  was  a  mrj/  great  philosopher,  assures  us 
“  L’animal  est  uii  systeine  de  molecules  organiqiies,  qui  par  riinpul- 
^on  d’une  sensation  semblable  a  un  touche  obtus  et  sourd,  que 
^-lui  qui  a  cr6c  la  machine  leur  a  comnmniqnee,  se  sont  combinecs 
f  ^qu’a  ce  nuc  chacunc  ait  rencontre  la  place  la  plus  convenable  a 
f  a  repos.*'  Pensecs  siur  PlntcrprcUtion  dc  la  Mature. 
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lo  predict  the  dissolution  of  the  universe:  yet,  in  truth,  t 
conduct  is  not  more  remote  from  wisdom  and  sanity  than  th: 
of  the  investigator,  who  slioiild  cherish  any  serious  expects 
tion  of  *  expressing  all  the  phenomena  that  ever  have  happenw* 
or  ever  will  happen,  in  a  function  of  duration  reckoned  froiiiJ 
given  instant.’ 

The  correctness  of  these  observations  is  not  diminished  1; 
this  writer’s  qualifying  expressions :  for,  to  represent  th’ 
which  Ls  absolutely  impossible  as  susceptible  of  attainment,  isi 
palpable  absurdity  not  to  be  removed  by  //if  and  bats.  If  t 
‘  law’  of  continuity’  is  not  ruptured  ;  if  we  ‘  had  but  iiiforniatio 
sufficiently  extensive  if  w’e  possessed  ‘  a  calculus  suflicientl 
powerful nottung  else  would  be  ‘  wanting  to  reduce  all 
to  certainty  !’  If  we  had, — that  is,  if  man  were  God.  But  ! 
instead  of  this  being  the  case,  if  instead  of  his  knowing,  ar 
doing  almost  every  thing-(at  least  tlie  maihematical  class  oft} 
species,)  as  the  language  of  this  Reviewer  implies,  he  kne* 
almost  nothing,  and  can  do  still  less  ;  if  man  be  but  of  yesierK 
day,”  and  know  hardly  any  thing,  because  his  days  upon 
are  a  shadow  if  he  can  penetrate  scarcely  at  all  beyond tb 
surfaces  of  things,  and  look  at  them  as  the  phiiosopliic  Ap 
tie  expresses  it,  i'joinpv  *cv  aMy/xan  ;  to  how  deplorabli 
waste  of  time  will  any  man  of  science  he  stimulated  who  sb- 
hunt  for  the  formula  that  may  be  substituted  for  ‘  Omnis 
cnce!’  Can  this  writer  him?elf  (and  we  pay  him  no  unrat 
ing  conqdiment  when  we  say,  that  if  he  cannot,  we  conjectu: 
no  man  in  Great  Britain  can)- can  this '  ingenious  write 
present  us  witli  a  tiieorcm  by  which  we  can  determine  in  wb 
direction,  or  with  what  velocitv  the  wind  shall  blow  at  Edin 
burgh  during  any  morning  or  evening  of  the  next  year  ?  Can 
tell  us  whether,  on  Midsummer  day  next,  the.  sun  will  set 
Glasgow  behind  a  cloud,  or  will  retire  beneath  the  horizon,! 
vested  with  its  richest  evening  splendour  ?  Can  he  furnish 
with  a  formula  (somewhat,  for  example,  like  that  of  Bure 
hardt’s,)  from  which  we  can  predict,  with  even  moderate 
rectness,  the  actual  variation  of  the  compass,  on  any  hour 
any  day  in  the  year  1850  ?  Can  he  define  by  a  like  equation 
variations  of  the  barometer?  Can  he,  supposing  the  lieu' 
burg  butt  to  be  full  of  wine,  and  pierced  iu  a  given  place  v 
an  aperture  io  form  of  a  cardioideof  a  determinate  'nsgiiitu 
tell  within  half  a  pint,  how  much  wine  has  run  through  the 
fice  in  two  hours  ?,Cau  he  determine  with  any  thing  like  p 
cision  ‘  tlie  trajectory’  described  by  one  of  Congreve’s  rock 
or  even  by  a  cannon-ball,  when  projected  with  an  assigned  * 
vaiion.and  velocity  ?  Can  he  trace  the  progress  of  a  single  d 
of  rain  that  falls  upon  a  cabbage  leaf,  and  is  partly  taken 
by  the  absorbent  vessels  of  the  plant,  partly  reconducted  tot 
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clouds  by  the  })rocess  of  evaporation  :  aiul  can  he  say  that  its 
broken  and  inextricable  path  may  be  determined  by  tnerhfntk'itl 
principles  ?  To  these,  and  an  iniinite  series  ol’siicli,  and  even  of 
similar  questions,  >ve  are  persuaded  his  reply  v.ill  be  in  the  ne¬ 
gative.  Why,  then,  should  he  solicit  men  to  tint  which  is  in¬ 
conceivably  more  ditlicult  ?  And  how  can  he  em])ioy  his  j^ivat 
Uiilhieiice  (for  ^reat  influence  an  Edinburi^h  Reviews  (*r  inulou!)t- 
edly  possesses-'^)  in  exciting;  io  ]>ursnits  of  vanity,  which  nuifit 
terminate  in  vacuity  and  disap])ointment  ?  We  wish  not  to  repress 
proper  investigation,  hut  rather  desire  to  see  it  pointed  and  t'X- 
tencled  into  every  cpiarter  :  hut  we  liav(‘  no  inclination  to  behold 
human  j)ower  wasted  in  luinlini^  i)Ult('iflies,  at  shadows, 

orreachinij  after  what  is  obviously  either  iihe.Vi*  or  Iielow  our 
ilties.  Investifi^ation,  to  be  successiitl  and  issi'fnl,  must  be 
juiliciously  directed,  and  soberly,  as  well  as  ardeiitly,  pursu'd. 

Ihit  it  is  time  we  shouhl  proceed  to  the  rere.aiks  on  accomit 
of  which,  principally,  we  have  tlionglit  it  our  dait  y  (ti  notiee  this 
article.  What  we  have  already  considere«l  is  too  ridiculous  to 
e  regarded  as  dangerous :  w  hat  we  are  a’hont  to  consider  is  too 
langerous  to  he  contemplated  as  merely  ridit  ulons.  Mr.  11  nine’s 
Essay  on  ^Miracles,  we  are  informed,  is  ^  a  work  full  of  deep 
nought  and  enlarged  views  ;  and,  if  ice  Jo  not  sfrefeb  the 
riuciples  no  far  as  to  interfere  icith  the  truths  of  relhjinUy 
bounding  in  maxims  of  great  use  in  the  conduct  of  life,  as  well 
in  the  speculations  of  philosophy.’  Well,  suppose  it  were 
;  suppose  wc  assume  this  jtroposition,  with  its  assigned  limi- 
ation,  as  correct,  (though  we  ajiprchend  it  w  ould  be  very  easy 
0 prove  that  it  is  not  only  questionable,  hnt  false,)  is  it  nulurai, 
•rrathcr,  is  it  jnstiflable  (for,  alas  !  it  is  too  n  itural)  for  any  man 
vho  wishes  well  to  society,  to  present  this  naketl  proj>ositioii, 
icompanied  by  its  feeble  limitation,  l)ut  without  any  such  bar- 
ier  as  shall  prevent  these  principles  from  ^  stretching’  into  the 
rccincts  of  religion  ?  If  the  principles  ia  praise  ol  which  tliis 
ble  writer,  chauuts  so  laudatory  a  strain,  are  cerri'et,  iiow  is  it 
»at  they  do  not  apply  universally  r  Wivxi  is  t’le  criferieii  by 
hicli  we  may  ascertain  when  they  are  saleiy  applied  ^  lion  n(?;u* 
ay  they  be  ‘  stretched’  towards  ‘  the  tnith^  of  ri'Iigion,’  with- 
ut  liccominff  dangerous  in  their  tendtnev  T  And  w’uen  ihev 
ave  approaclicd  so  near,  by  what  princi|des  uj-e  we  to  rebut 
*<^‘111,  so  as  to  ensure  tlieir  never  passing  the  safe  limit  ’  instoiul 
attending  to  these  and  such  (juotions,  v 'uleh  would  in- 
‘Utly  present  themselves  to  tiie  minds  ol  liie,  niaioriiv  of  re- 


Happily,  since  the  appearance  of  Piofessoi*  Copkst  'ii’s  pTibli- 
itions,  the  moral  rniluence  of  these  journalkw  h  ueifly 
fisbcxl. 

VoL.  11.  N.  S.  X 
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lleelin*^  men,  this  writer  liimscU’  at  once  ‘  stretches’  bcyoiul  the 
hounds  he  adverts  to,  and  advances  language  fraught  with  all 
the  danger  of  llunie’s  speculations. 


I 


‘  The  violation  of  the  order  of  events  among  the  phenomena  of 
the  former  class  [that  he  means,  in  which  tlie  course  of  physica 
appearances  is  known  to  be  perfectly  unifor»n,]  the  suspension  o 
gravity,  for  example ; — the  deviation  of  any  of  the  stars  from  their 
places,  or  their  courses  in  the  heavens,  &c.  These  are  facts  of  wlii.  J 
the  improbability  is  so  strong,  that  no  tedimony  cdii  prevail  ogaimtk 


And  again,  speaking  of  the  laws  by  which  the  moon  is  pr 
served  in  her  orbit,  and  illustrating  his  meaning  by  a  projx 
case,  in  which  it  should  be  athrmed  ‘  tliat  the  moon  did  not 
at  all,  but  was  visible  (at  London)  above  the  horizon  for  twenty 
four  hours,’  he  concludes  his  argumentation  by  saying. 


‘  Against  the  uniformity,  therefore,  of  such  laws,  it  is  impo 
for  testimoni/  to  prevail,^ 


Now’,  taking  tliose  as  general  pro])ositions,  of  course  apply! 
to  most  of  the  facts  which  (Mnistians  term  miraculous,  we 
not  hesitate  to  eharaeteri/e  them  as  false,  and  clunf/erou 
false.  Was  the  writer  conscious  they  ‘stretched’  beyond t 
limit  assigned  by  liimself  ?  If  not,  he  must  have  been  wrii 
during  slee[).  But  if  he  was  conscious  of  this  fact,  how  ( 
he  reconcile  with  the  acknowledged  characteristics  of  the 
HxXcv,  this  real  infringement  upon  a  territory  which  his  previ 
declaration  would  lead  many  to  suppose  he  meant  to  regard 
sacred?  Bo  this,  liowever,  as  it  may,  we  allirm  that  the 
marks  of  this  writer  How  from  an  iuade(|uate  compreheiisioD 
tlie  laws  of  evidcime,  and  an  unwarranted  application  of 
mathematical  theories  of  probability. 

‘  !5y  ex[>erience  (says  that  e.Mpiisite  mathematician  the! 
‘  Dr.  Waring)  we  conclude  from  things  past  to  the  future, 

‘  when  the  analogy  is  properly  instituted,  i.  e.  the  j)r(‘(' 

‘  eireumstancrvs  or  <pialities  are  well  known  and  all  agree, 

‘  events  seldoiu  or  never  diiVer ;  the  more  the  preceding  • 

‘  lities  are  w  hich  agree,  the  greater  on  that  account  the  pi 
‘  bility  of  tlie  ovents  being  tlui  same  :  hut  from  human  i 
‘  there  eamiot  be'  assigne'd  llte  least  ground  for  ike  coucln 
‘  e.  g.  From  the  sun’s  having  risen  ten  thousand  day^ 

‘  argue  that  it  will  very  ])rol)ahly  rise  on  the  suhsetpient 
‘  who  can  give'  any  }>roof  of  this  opinion  ?  I  know  that 
‘  mathematicians  of  the  first  class  have  endeavoured  to  e/e 
‘  strata  the  degre'e  of  prohahility  of  an  event’s  hapjiening 
‘  times,  from  its  having  hajipened  ftnj  preceding  times; 

‘  conseejuently  that  such  an  event  will  probably  take  place: 

‘  alas  !  the  problem  far  c.vcecds  the  human  undemtan 
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*  who  can  ileteruiine  tlic  time  Avlieii  the  sun  will  probably  cease 
to  run  its  present  course  r'* 

This,  so  far  as  tlie  eonfirmeil  and  deliberate  opinion  of  an 
erudite,  nprii^bt,  and  pbilo.sopbic  man,  may  serve  as  aiitbority 
m  a  (piestion  like  the  present,  ji^oes  to  shew  that  the  Kdinburi*!! 
Reviewer  errs  even  in  the  matbematical  branch  of  bis  discussion. 

A  few  observations,  therefore,  (and  we  really  feel  that  we  ou^bt 
to  apologize  to  our  well-informed  readers,  for  dwelling  at  all  on 
so  obvious  a  master,)  may  suffice  to  explain  w  hy  this  writer’s 
ijeneral  ar«’umentation  likewise  fails. 

Let  it,  then,  be  recollected,  that  in  our  experience  of  what  is 
deiioiuinuted  the  course  of  nature,  our  conviction  is  not  always 
uspended  upon  the  number  of  experiments  in  a  specified  in¬ 
lance,  altboui^h  it  is  in  a  certain  way  proportional  to  the  whole 
lumber  of  experiments  on  which  our  belief  is  founded,  'rims,  if 
veare  ])resented  with  a  lump  of  some  metal  previously  unknown, 
say,  |)latinum,)  and  ascertain  correctly,  though  even  by  a  simple, 
lud  it  may  be  gross  experiment,  that  its  density  exceeds  that  of 
ad,  we  from  that  moment  atlirm  that  it  will  sink  in  water; 
lid  if  we  only  state  (he  result  of  this  single  experiment  to  any 
ompetent  judge,  he  too  will  immediately  inter,  without  hesita- 
ion,  that  this  metal  will  sink  in  water.  Vet,  if  wc  tell  the  same 
g  to  a  man  who  knows  not  wiiat  w  e  mean  by  density,  or  the 
eneral  nature  of  metals  as  to  weight,  it  is  prob  ihle  he  will 
oubt  the  correctness  of  our  inference  Why  is  this?  Because 
ley  who  possess  the  competent  iitformation,  trattsfer,  for  the 
iirpose  of  connecting  with  this  individual  experiment,  the  iutel- 
ctual  result  of  the  several  series  of  experiments  on  lead,  cn 
on,  on  marble,  and  on  other  substances  specifically  heavi(*r  than 
liter,  and  say  that  if  these  sink  in  that  liipiid,  so,  of  necessity. 
Hist  the  new  substance  :  w  hile,  on  the  other  hauvl,  the  man  who 
nows  nothing  of  density,  of  specific  gravity,  of  hydrostatic  ba¬ 
ilees,  or  of  metals,  being  unable  to  make  such  a  mental  trans- 
r  knowledge  and  ex|)erience  of  others,  will  probably 

claim,  ‘  I  will  not  believe  it  unless  I  see  it.’ 

\pply  this  to  the  case  of  Scripture  miracles  :  and  let  a  series 
taken,  in  which  we  have  ‘  the  susjiension  of  gravity,  for  e\- 
nple.’  In  the  crossing  of  the  lied  Sea  by  the  Israelites,  the 
ce  of  gravity  upon  the  w  ater  wa^suspended,  as  well  as  its 
drostatic  pressure,  and  more  than  six  hundred  thousand 
cn  passed  through  as  upon  dry  land,  all  of  them  remaining 
messes  of  the  fact.  In  the  passage  of  Jordan,  in  commemo- 
tioii  of  which  the  tw’elve  stones  brought  from  tlie  bed  of  the 
cr  while  it  was  dry,  were  set  up  at  Gilgal,  there  was  pro- 
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*  Waring's  Essay  on  the  Principles  of  Human  Knowledge,  p.  35. 
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balily  an  ecjiial  lunnbor.  When,  the  action  of  i»ruvity  upon  hi< 
l)0(ly  sn^pendeil,  our  Lord  “  Avalked  upon  the  S(‘a”  to  hb 

disciples  in  the  vessel,  there  uerc  fewer  wit n(‘sses  :  hut  weros« 
many  wanted  to  attest  the  fact,  and  i^ain  heli<*f?  In  answcriii? 
this  impiiry,  let  it  lx*  r(‘coll(*ctcd,  that  wliat  caused  the  ‘  rupture  of 
the  silent  ‘  continuity'  of  physical  non-e\ist(‘nce,  in  the  original 
creation  of  the  universe,  will  doul)tless  justify  an  apparent  ‘  ni; 
ture  of  continuity’^'  in  the  performance  of  a  miracle.  The  pliy 
sical  world  was  created  that  it  ini^iit  he  i:#iahited  hy  iiUd 
h'ctual  and  moral  heini»s  ;  was  the  end  worthy  so  reuiarkalilf 
an  event  as  the  ruotun'  of  this  imaiirinarv  law  ?  Doululess.  h 

t  • 

like  manner  we  allirin,  that  when  some  ‘>reat  moral  i»oodisf 
residt  from  any  other  rupture  of  the  same  law  in  the  operation 
a  miracle,  (and  of  this  the  (ilreat  and  Wise  Beini**  who  thus  0}i 
rates  either  mediately  or  immediately,  can  Judi’’e  better  tli 
such  short-si^ht(‘d  creatures  as  we  are,)  the  end  is  cipially  wor¬ 
thy  of  the  means.  To  say  that  the  laws  of  nature  arc  coiisii 
tilted  independently  of  any  rei*ard  to  moral  tendencies,  is  \ 
say  that  the  Creator  of  the  Universe  regards  the  less,  a 
disregards  the  greater  ;  and  if  this,  or  soinething  like  it,  be  n 
said,  it  cannot  be  atlirnied  that  a  strong  and  marked  deviati 
from  the  course  of  nature  is  ‘  an  infringement  of  nature’s  laiV' 
Hence,  then,  to  recur  to  our  inquiry,  let  it  be  admitted  that  i' 
passages  through  the  Red  Sea  ami  through  Jordan,  actii  I 
UM)k  jilace,  ami  that  several  hundred  thousand  persons  sur\n 
to  t(‘stiiy  to  the  truth  of  these  astonishing  occurrences  :  (and: 
one  can  refute  the  arguments  upon  which  Leslie  and  oti^ 
till  ve  established  their  reality:)  let  it  be  admitted  too,  foil 
i>  e\incrd  by  the  history,  that  those  miracles  were  prohmi: 
of  !)(‘nclicial  moral  cunsequencci  ;  and  then  let  iC'Scehou  M 
trmi  to  produce  conviction  as  to  the  Pubseipient  iniiacle  (»l 
Lord's  walking  oJi  the  sea.  Pious  rellecling  men  might  then  1m' 
siiiil,  ^  This,  ’tis  true,  is  an  extraordinary  event,  and  (  ontu  imd 
‘  hut  low  wilnosses  :  Imt  tin  y  are  men  of  veracity,  and  dun  i 
‘  ns,  nioreov^^r,  tliat  t!i^m>el\es  could  scureely  b('!ir%c  it  wheni 
^  saw  it,  hui  '•*  were  sore  afraid,,*’  \  ct,  we  know  very  " 
tlial  oi«r  forelat’iers  passed  over  th^  Ih’d  Sea,  and  tint*  ^ 

‘  Jor  iun,  as  on  dry  land  :  imd  the  cov.ten.plaliou  of  those  wi 
‘  drrful  oceurnMH  es,  lias  often  strengthened  (he  Ihitli,  anti  c 
‘  lirmedi  (he,  hopes  of  our  fon  fat'iers  and  ouvselvc^.  It  ir'  / 
t  sihlc  then,  that  such  rydraord»innrv  ihings  >/?'/?/ h  o.qu'n  atrll 
^  produeti>  e  of  good,  for  tlu'y  Ar/fc  happriied'.  l.’iou  j 


*  We  employ  tliis  tenii  out  of  complaisance  ((»  t!ic  Ihlirlv' 
Reviewer  ;  thougli  if  he  sliould  have  th6»  opportunity  of  co:;’'-'’ 
our  Review,  vol.  vii.  (of  the  old  scrii's)  p.  3^,  lie  viii  tiee  it 
that  this  boasted  ‘  law*  is  a  mtie  fgmeut. 
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tlio  ^Tossialiis  to  conio/'  ami  that  ^vho!^  ho  coinetli  all 
’  j»ovv<‘r  Iroin  on  In^h  will  ho  t?ivou  him  porhaps,  tlion,  this 
*  may  l)c  he,  tor  these  hojiost  ami  ilisoorirmi^  men  declare 
‘  (hat  <‘ven  the  winds  and  the  sea  ohey  him.”’  t)n  the  other 
IiHiid,  a  s(*cj)tical  inv(‘s(ii^ator  ot‘  those  days,  mij^ht  have  said, 

‘  They  tell  a  strange  story  ol  a  man  who  has  heon  walkinij  ofi 
the  sea ;  but  it  is  witnessed  oidy  hy  ahont  a  dozen  illiterate 
'  fishermen,  and  it  is  utterly  inc*rt*dilile.  T  hero  are  also  equally 
‘  strange  narrations  of  our  foror;uh(‘rs  haviii”*  passetl  throuii^li 
‘  seas  and  rivers  as  upon  dry  land.  I>ut  it  cannot  ho  :  it  would 
be  a  suspension  of  gravity,”  ‘‘  a  violation  of  the  course  of 
Miaturo;”  these  are  facts  of  which  the  improliahility  is  so 
‘  strong,  that  no  testimony  can  precail  uf/ainst  ’ 

Now,  wo  may  safely  put  it  to  the  unperverted  understanding 
of  our  readers,  to  determine  whether  the  reasoning  in  the  first  of 
ilirsc  imaginary  cases,  is  not  exactly  that  of  the  philosopher,  who 
Im  lieves  that  platinum  will  sink  in  water,  because  he  knows  lead 
101“^ ;  and  whether,  in  the  latter  case,  as  well  as  in  the  analo- 
i;ous  case  of  all  who  now  pretend  to  doulit  of  miracles,  the  rea- 
oniug  (if  reasoning  it  can  he  called)  is  riot  precisely  that  of 
he  man  w  ho  w  as  alike  ignorant  of  platinum,  of  lead,  of  density,  of 
apparatus,  and  of  experiments.  If  men  who  have  not  deliberately 
tittended  to  a  certain  subject,  will  nevertheless  pronounce  dog- 
inatically  resjx'cting  it,  and  that  in  direct  opposition  to  the  ma- 
ure  sentiments  of  hundreds  w  ho  have  investigated  the  matter  in 
|UC‘stion  to  the  bottom,  tlu'V  must  excuse  us  if,  in  relation  to 
iiat  point,  (however  highly  we  may  think  of  them  in  other  re- 
pects,)  we  class  them  with  tlie  ignorant. 

li(‘t  us  observe,  lastly,  tliat  the  (‘vidence  of  testimony  admits 
•fail  unlimited  augmentation  on  ta-o  dillerent  accounts  ;  that  of 
he  cerariftf  of  witnesses  generally,  and  that  of  the  number  of 
(nicurrent  witnesses,  while  tin*  prohahility  of  tlie  happening  of  a 
pecilic  event  depends  solely  on  analogous  experiments,  and  thus 
iJuliiiits  of  increase  only  on  one  account :  for  from  this  it  follows, 
hat  the  eriilc-ncp  trliich  mat/  accoiniiumf  the  former  is  ca- 
Me  of  tndejiniiehj  HurpaHsinij  the  latter.  This  was  as- 
itcd  long  before  llume  was  born  :  and  if  neither  lie,  nor  his 
"ipdiiiirer,  on  whom  we  have  now  been  ammadverting,  had  ever 
cmdanceil  at  the  subject  of  miracles  till  he  had  felt  himself 
fouipctcnt  to  refute  the  assertion,  wc  should  doubtless  have 
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Jpcn  spared  the  necessity  of  penning  these  strictures. 
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Art.  111.  A  Charge  delivered  to  the  Clergif  of  the  Diocese  (f'  Chi. 
ter,  at  tlic  Primary  Visitation  of  that  Diocese,  in  July,  August 
and  September,  1814.  By  George  Henr^^  Law,  D.D.  F.R.S, 
Lord  Bishop  of  Chester,  ito.-  pp.  35.  Price  2s.  6d.  Rodwel 
1814. 
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‘  I’riinarv  Visitatioir  places  an  episcojtal  guardian  of  Ihc 
National  riiurch,  in  circumstances  ])eciilinrly  interesting 
and  important.  For  the /n-.s4  time,  he  appears  before  his  clergt, 
in  order  to  deliver  c.v  rathedrdy  those  instructions  and  adiiio. 
nilions,  >vhich  the  existing  state  of  things  may  require.  From 
this  constitution  of  the  ecclesiastical  system,  in  which  he  occupies 
so  high  a  dignity,  it  might  he  supposed  that  he  possesses  rar 
and  distinguishe<i  cjidowments.  I  Saving  discharged  with  iidp. 
lity  the  duties  of  tiie  inferior  and  suhortlinate  stations,  throii 
which  he  has  advanc('d  to  the  (‘piscopat<‘,  it  may  be  presuiiit ' 
that  he  has  givim  lucid  proof  of  superior  attainments;  thath 
has  not  reached  his  sacred  elevation  by  secular  artifice ;  ar 
that  his  promotion  is  not  owing  to  the  accidental  iidluence 


powerful  and  ojndent  connexions.  I’hus  accredited  by  previo; 
character,  and  the  union  of  all  reipiisite  (qualifications,  tlio 
who  were  before  his  brethren  and  his  equals,  are  prepared 
meet  him  with  (hderence,  and  cheerfully  to  acquiesce  in  f 
ejnscopal  decisions.  If,  however,  as  ^  divine  permissions’  ar 
in  the  present  state*,  often  marked  with  in(*\plical)le  mystery,!^ 
should  a])j)ear  tliat  he  (daims  nothing  on  the  s(?orc  of  su|)(‘rl 
talent ;  that  no  enlarged  comprehension  has  characterized 
views  ;  and  that,  in  an  Fstahlishment,  (h'pcMiding  for  its  su; 
port  on  its  incorporation  with  the  State,  on  legislative  eiiac 
jnents,  on  the  mo*st  sjdendid  patronage,  on  national  wt  *ali 
literary  talent,  and  popular  prejudice,  he  has,  notwithstandiii. 
all  the  narrow  ness  of  a  sectarian,  and  all  the  fears  ‘of  an  alam 
ist ;  we  may  without  the  gift  of  vaticination,  predict  what'' 
be  tlm  scope  and  the  aim  of  his  primary  charge,  and  of  what  < 
of  materials  it  w  ill  consist.  Instead  of  those  extended  roast 


fi 


ings  which  might  haj>pily  elucidate  some  of  the  pt'Cidiar  di‘ 
trines  of  J^eriptun*  or  the  faithful  a])pficalions  of  sacred  trui' 
to  the  pastoral  duties  of  his  clergy,  we  shall  find  our  attenii 
directed  io  some  recondite  discussion  on  the  danger  of  i 
Church— the  increase  of  Separatists-  and  the  unpardonable  ? 
of  Schism  !  If  any  measure  has  recently  been  projeetc'd, il 
docs  not  tend  to  the  excliiaiec  siipj)orl  of  the  national  hierani 
whatsoe^er  ]ihilanlhro])y,  reason,  or  revelation,  may  suggest 
its  favour,  it  will  be  j)roscribed,  calnmniatc'd,  and  eondenn! 
It  is  not  enough  that,  others  “  cast  out  Devils,”  unless  it  bo 
the  way  and  manner  ‘  by  law  established.*  The  demoniac  n 
i'aye  among  the  tombs  for  ever,  unless  the  exorcist  ha>c' 
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unction  aud  credentials  which  an  Act  of  Uniformity  rotjuires. 
It  will  be  deemed  no  argument  aL^aiust  sucli  scrupulosity  of  re- 
[uisition,  that  the  increasinir  )K)pulation  of  the  country  de- 
lands  those  benevolent  contrivances  to  meet  its  moral  e\i- 
^rncics,  for  which  tlie  lit^^islature  hits  made  no  provision, 
fivory  sclieme  that  liberal  ingenuity  may  tlevise,  unless  it  he  to 
1(1(1  props  and  buttresses  to  the  walls  and  bulwarks  of  the 
l^lstablishment,  will  be  suspected  ultimately  of  hostile  inten- 
lions ;  and  nothing  but  an  episcopal  imprimutur  will  be  consi¬ 
dered  of  siiilicient  authority  to  sanction  and  consecrate  the  works 
if  benevolence. 

So  repulsive  is  the  ordinary  character  of  Visitation  charc^es, 
[hat  we  are  confident,  every  rcllectin^  member  of  the  Church 
1  Eni»*land  must  feel,  with  respect  to  many  of  them,  uiupiali- 
\c‘(i  disapprobation.  We  have  often  heard  of  the  contractin'^ 
iiid  fanatical  tendency  of  sectarianism;  but  fanaticism  and  illi- 
orality  are  not  confined  to  the  walls  of  a  conventicle.  Tliey 
0  sometimes  the  unseemly  supporters  of  an. episcopal  throne  ; 
>()ciated,  as  we  miirht  expect,  wherever  sucli  ([ualities  appear, 
litb  extreme  ii^norance  of  the  varieties  of  religious  ojiinion,  and 
he  existin'^  character  of  religious  sects.  We  coidd  easily  sub- 
lantiate  these  accusations,  by  references  to  tlie  char'^es  of 
Sdiops  and  archdeacons,  and  to  sermons  delivered  in  their 
escnce,  and  published  under  their  patronag’e.  When  perusing 
ill  effusions,  we  have  generally  lound  them  made  up  of  poli- 
al  servility  ;  most  complacent  satisfaction  with  the  stafns 
10  of  the  venerable  Establishment ;  strong  fears,  notwithstand- 
ol*  the  prevalence  of  a  certain  dangerous  party  within  tlie 
fhurch,  who  are  represented  as  far  more  formidable  enemies, 
in  all  the  “  armies  of  the  aliens”  without ;  and  who  arro- 
mtly  assume  to  themselves  an  evangelical  character;  and, 
hut  is  always  the  most  pungent  article  in  the  composition,)  a 
'  inendous  distortion  of  the  principles  and  practices  of  mod(n*n 
•ibS(‘nters.  The  ‘  grand  rebellion,’  the  horrors  of  the  French 
evolution,  and  all  the  political  sedition  that  may  now  and  then 
Nurb  the  country,  are  not  infrcipiiMitly  attributed  to  the  In- 
nce  of  their  principles,  or  to  principles,  it  is  often  sagely 
t^  erted,  so  far  resembling  theirs,  that  the  same  conse<pienc(‘S 
i^bt  be  expected,  w  ere  it  not  for  the  checks  and  counteractions 
our  happy  Constitution !  It  would  be  worse  than  trifling, 
lU'gue  against  these  illogical  and  pernicious  representations, 
fere  it  not  for  the  tone  of  authority  with  which  they  arc  ad- 
‘‘leeil,  and  their  fatal  tendency  to  confirm  the  most  inveterate 
d  ungrounded  prejudices.  We  well  recollect  the  last  Primary 
[barge  that  was  circulated  among  the  clergy  of  the  diocese  of 
•‘“-ter,  after  it  had  been  frequently  delivered  in  various  parts 
tbe  diocese.  All  the  extravagances  that  individual  folly  had 
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t  ajiioi'.*;'  liio  Srj^aratists,  oithor  iii  the  way  of  think, 

iii^  (»r  of  lutiiii::,  wnv  i‘hur^t*d  on  the  pniu'ij)los  of  Dissent; 
and  iho  :ii('<‘k  Christians  williin  iiu*  pale  of  tlie  Kstablisliinem. 
w%M*i‘  solemnly  exitorteil  to  avoid  the  sehisinatic,  hi  the  same 
spirit  of  ahhorrenee  and  eonteinpt,  with  wiiieii  they  rei^anlcil 
lh<‘  infidel !  It  is  obvious,  that  if  the  Church  of  England,  or 
any  oihcr  religions  Coiniimnion,  were  to  be  Jiul«*ed  of  in  this 
snii.iiairy  way,  tln*re  would  he  no  end  to  indietinent  and  crimi¬ 
nation  ;  hut  reasoninu;  is  out  of  the  question  when  the  <o/]o,*  ty^cf 
a  di^nifu•d  eeeh‘siaslie  is  i)oth  proof  and  argument. 

‘  I  pity  the  man  who  can  travel  from  Dan  to  Beersheba,  and 
(I’y,  It  is  barren.’  And  siindy,  a  deficiency  of  bencvoliTii 
feelins;,  as  well  as  of  enlii^hlened  and  correct  information,  must 
be  ehartvetl  on  those  who  l  an  see,  in  the  exertions  of  modern 
Separatists^  nothing*  hut  the  operation  of  liostile  and  anti-episeopal 
principles.  Is  it  presumptuous  or  arrogant  to  impure — what 
would  have  l>een  the  moral  and  intellectual  degradation  of  an 
immense  projiortion  of  the  lower  and  middle  classes  of  society, 
espeeiall)  in  our  maiuifaetiiring  districts,  h.ad  it  not  been  for 
the  active  philanthropy  of  Dissenters  and  Methodists  ?  It  ha^ 
been  <)v,  ing,  either  to  their  ingenuity,  or  their  ])rompt  and  per¬ 
severing  application  of  the  contrivances  of  others,  that  many 
thousands  of  the  poor  have  been  taught  to  read  the  Holy  Ijfcrip* 
tares,  who  w  ould  oth(*rwisehave  remained  totally  destitute  of  re- 
ligious  instriietion.  W  ere  we  to  sujiposc  that  the  clergy  of  the 
Establishment  had  never,  in  any  instance,  relaxed  in  their  exer¬ 
tions,  hut  had  been  uniformly  active  in  the  discharge  of  their  ap¬ 
propriate  duties,  their  en*orts  could  not  have  kept  pace  with 
ilii*  progress  of  population  ;  and,  not  to  say  how  nineh  tliOM' 
eil’orls  would  have  doelinecl,  hut  for  the  pow'(*rful  stimulus  de- 
rlved  from  the  activity  of  their  neiglihours,  we  may  eonfuleiitl) 
assert,  that  the  major  part  of  that  inereaseil  population  wouU 
have  grown  uj)  in  awful  ignorance  of  every  moral  and  refigioi 
duty.  Brealliing,  from  their  very  infancy,  a  pestilential  atmo¬ 
sphere,  and  capable  of  supporting  themseives  before  half  of  tir 
(lays  of  their  youth  had  passe<l  o\er  llieni,  they  would  liav 
been  sul)jeet(‘d  tt»  no  mental  culture,  or  no  moral  diseipliiie :  t! 
habits  of  pivnuiture  vice  would  have  grown  with  their  growl: 
and  strengthened  with  their  strength;  and  the  eomnuTci 
prosj)eiity  oi  oar  country  wouhbhuve  been  the  era  of  its  mo: 
d(‘gradation,  and  the  fearful  foreboding  of  its  ruin.  At  tie 
crisis,  by  ilu'  operation  of  various  eausi's,  a  prodigious  impel’ 
was  given  to  the  ext  rtions  of  religious  coimminilies,  dissentin- 
from  the  \ationa!  Church  :  the /ealous  members  of  that  Clan 
became  more  active  and  do'  idtal  in  the  cause  of  Christian  pi^‘ 
lanlhropy  ;  and  t lie  result  leas  been,  among  all  partit's,  a»i 
creased  atteiitioii  to  those  sublimely  interesting  objects,  ^ 
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difliisuMi  ol’  kiio\vl(Nli>;(^,  and  tlu*  pn^valrnre  of  praetlral  pielN\ 
are  of  iuiiuitoly  trroatia*  ro!!^e'p»o!u<»  duni  tlio  interests 
of  tlie  liieravcoy  on  the  one  han'l,  or  of  the  Dissenters  on 
{\\n  other.  Om*  eonnaon  (Mnistianity  i<  fur  more  important 
tlriii  either;  and  if  the  expanded  h(‘:iovo!(*iKe  of  an  Apostle 
|M*rvaded  the  heart  and  feeling  of  hotii,  the  advoeatc'  of  eacli 
system  yvould  exclaim  in  the  true  s[)irit  of  primitive  ivlii^ion, — 

‘‘  If  Christ  he  j)re  iched,”  if  sinners  he  turned  from  t!ie  error 
of  their  ways,  ‘‘  therein  1  do  rejoiee,  yea,  and  will  rejoice.” 

We  are  far  from  considering  the  Charge  before  us  as  directly 
entitled  to  all  the  animadversion  that  is  expressed  or  implied 
I  ill  these  remarks  on  the  too  general  diaracter  of  Visitation 
Sermons,  and  in  this  frank  exposure  of  our  opinions  and 
feelings.  A  tone  of  great  calmness  t)ervades  the  eonipo- 
sition  ; .  hilt  we  fear  it  is  the  elFect  of  detieient  energy  rather 
■than  of  mild  temper.  \V(»  have  seldom  perused  a  discourse, 
delivered  on  siicli  a?i  occasion,  that  possessed  less  of  intellec¬ 
tual  attrac  ticri.  • 

The  two  principal  suhjecis  of  the  Charge,  are,  ‘  Th(‘. 
Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,’  and  the 
‘  3ladras  Schools.’  After  some  remarks  on  the  increased 
energy  of  the  former  institution,  his  Lordship  adverts  to  the 
‘  British  and  Foreign  13i!)le  ScK-ietv,’  in  the  following  stvle. 
We  give  all  he  says  on  the  snhject. 

‘  It  is  rt  circumstance  much  to  he  regretted^  that  comparisons  have 
been  drawn,  and  an  opposition  excited,  hetween  the  members  of 
I  this  and  of  that  more  recent  institution,  wliich  is  denominated  “  the 
;  Bible  Society.’’  Such,  however,  and  most  unforiunately,  is  the 
case.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  impute  improper  motives,  unless  proved, 
to  any  description  of  persons ;  still  less  to  that  numerous  and  rc- 
spcctahlc  society,  xvhic/i  includes  so  many  of  the  good  and  great,  and 
vchose  professed  object  it  is — to  dispense  the  word  of  God,  From  my 
‘  heart  I  believe  that  as  a  body,  they  are  actuated  h\'  no  other  in- 
h  citenient,  than  a  wisli  to  promote  the  present  and  eternal  happiaeis 
of  their  fellow  creatures.  But  still  the  friends  of  the  CImrch  are,  as  we 
think justitied,  in  giving  a  decided  preference, and -F.viiN  an  exclusivk 

■  SUPPORT  to  the  more  ancient  society,  and  that — for  the  following 
I  reason.  The  Bible  Society,  by  the  very  terms  of  its  constitution 
I  disperses  the  Bible  alone,  excluding  the  Prayer  Book.  Now,  as  the 
:  one  lias  been  heretofore  accompanied  with  the  other,  the  systematic 

■  rejection  of  the  latter,  may  induce  the  suspicion,  that  our  forms  of 

■  prayer  are  not  held  to  be  essential,  and  by  consequence,  that  our 

-  religious  establishments  are  not  necessary.  It  is  idle  to  argue, 

-  though  it  has  been  alledged,  that  the  members  of  the  Bible  Society 
way  and  do,  individually,  disperse  the  Prayer  Book  also.  The  fact 
we  are  willing  to  allow,  and  in  its  utmost  latitude ;  but  stilly  this  is 

_  not  the  question :  the  main,  the  only  point  to  be  ascertained  is,  what 
b  constitutes  the  professed  object,  and  the  design  of  the  Society  itself? 

I  ^TS  CLAIM  UPON  PUBLIC  SUPPOBT  MUST  Htsl  O.S  THAT  .\LONk.’ 
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Aiul  DOW  for  an  admirably  luminous  and  apposite  illustratH;ii 
of  this  profound  lo^ic. 

‘  An  absolute  monarch  may  promptly  dispense  justice  and  merev, 
but  what  argument  is  that  in  favour  of  tyranny  ?  An  Atheist  inav 
practise  many  public  and  private  virtues,  but  who  on  that  account 
would  abjure  his  God  ?  In  like  manner,  the  merits  and  results  of  an 
institution  must  be  judged  of  not  merely  by  the  profession  or  conduct 
of  even  a  large  portion  of  its  members,  but  by  its  awn  abstract  natmt 
and  qualities.  And  in  forming  this  estimate,  we  are  also  called  upon 
to  consider,  wJiat  the  probable  consequences  oj  any  plan  would  be^  in 
case  it  icere  very  generally  adopted.  Judging  then  by  these  rules,  we 
cannot  but  think  that  the  tendency  of  the  Bible  Society  is  unfavour* 
able  to  our  Church  establishments  And  we  have  less  difficultv  in 
forming  and  declaring  this  opinion,  inasmuch  as  we  are  not  called 
upon  in  this,  as  in  many  other  cases,  to  balance  a  good  against  an 
evil ;  but  may  procure,  through  our  own  established  society  every 
advantage  which  can  be  looked  for,  from  the  other,  and  all  this 
without  incurring  any  concomitant  risque  or  harm.  For  these  rea¬ 
sons,  iny  Reverend  Brethren,  I  hope  without  prejudice,  I  am  sure 
without  hostility  it  is  my  decided  conviction,  that  by  joining  the 
Bible  Society  you  may,  though  unintentionally,  endanger  the  interesU 
of  the  C  HU..  CH  And  State  ;  but  that  you  will  most  unquestionably 
render  service  to  both,  by  giving  your  undivided  support  to  the  So¬ 
ciety  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge.*  pp.  ll — 14. 


\Vc  have  so  frequently  directed  tiie  attention  of  our  reader 
to  the  subject  of  this  Charge,  that  nothing  but  its  local  influence 
in  one  of  the  most  extensive  dioceses  in  the  kingdom,  and  the 
circmnstance  of  its  being  the  first  e])iscopal  dehortation  pub 
lished  against  the  Bible  Society,  would  have  induced  us  to  no 
tice  this  tissue  of  concessions,  suspicions,  and  misrepresenta¬ 
tions.  ‘  Xihil  est  autem  tarn  volucre,  quam  maledictuin  ;  nihil 
iacilius  emittitur,  nihil  citius  excipitur,  nihil  latius  dissipatur.’* 
His  Lordship  begins  by  regretting  the  opposition  that  exists 
between  the  advocates  of  the  two  Societies.  We  just  ask,  who 
coininenced  that  opposition  r  And  if  the  new  Institution  will 
ultimately  ‘  endanger  the  interests  of  the  Church  and  the  State,’ 
why  does  his  Lordship  consider  that  opposition,  as  ‘  a  circum¬ 
stance  much  to  be  regretted  ^  Such,  however,  and  most  un¬ 
fortunately,  is  the  case,’  that  it  is  impossible  to  reconcile  his 
fears  and  his  regrets.  His  Lordship  possesses  a  ‘  decided  eoii- 
viotion’  that  the  Bible  Society  ‘  is  unfavourable  to  our  Churcli 
Lstablishinent,’  and  yet  he  is  extremely  sorry  that  there  is  any 
(q)j)osition  to  that  So<  iety  !  It  is  not  the  only  dilemma  to  which 
our  Bight  Reverend  Author  is  reduced. 

'fhe  next  thing  worthy  of  remark  is,  his  Lordship’s  belief- 
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such  cliinu'ras  can  assume  to  the  mind’s  eye  of  his  Lordship, 
the  shaj)e  and  complexion  of  realities,  then  so  far  from  attem|>t- 
ina^  to  etlect  a  disjuiK^tio])  of  tlie  memhers  of  the  Establishment 
from  the  Hible  Society,  he  oui^lit  to  use  every  method  in  liis 
jKmer  to  secure  their  attaclimeiit  to  it ;  for  their  influence 
alone  can  edectually  counteract  the  seend  machinations  ot  the 
suspected  party.  Let  t!ie  Bible  Society  ‘  as  a  hod  if  be  rii»lit, 
and  schisn; atics  may  plot  on  for  ever,  but  they  >viil  plot  in 


vain 


But,  seriously,  we  iiupiire,  ivhji  are  Bissent(‘rs  the  objeefi 
of  suspicion  r  II  hg  should  the  tone  of  invective  and  insinuation 
be  incessantly  indulged  against  them  ?  What  proofs  are  then' 
of  hostility  to  the  Church  Establishment  r  Have  they  ever  be¬ 
trayed  their  private  opinions  at  the  meetint:^s  of  Bible  Societies' 
Have  they  ever  adopted  the  uioyenerous  expedients  of  nia- 
levolent  railing  ?  W  hen,  and  where,  liave  they  held  their  sedi¬ 
tions  convenrions ?  in  what  dark  chamber  have  th(*y  formed 
their  projects  of  systematic  and  daring  consjiiraey  aij^iiinsi 
either  ‘  Church  or  Stater’  We  are  liriiilv  persuaded  that  even 
candid  and  unprejudiced  in([uircr  will  ^ive  tliem  credit  lor  be- 
iieviileuee  as  pure  and  dihiutereslcd,  as  totally  devoid  of  all  pri¬ 
vate  and  s(‘eturian  aims,  as  jierst  rerin^  and  assiduous,  as  simple, 
unmixed,  ami  sincere,  as  civer  animated  the  h^art,  and  directed 
die  eneri^ies,  of  ilie  most  uprii^ht  and  conscientious  Episcopa¬ 
lian.  Tfie  Dissenters  have  Mtorne  their  faculties’ most  meekly 
amid  all  their  aeeiisatious  ;  and  they  will  continue_to  do  so. 

Ill  the  dilVusion  of  scriptural  truth,  in  the  counteraction  of 
ignorance  and  vice,  in  trainiiu^  uj)  the  ehildren  of  poverty  to 
habits  of  Chri.'^tian  morality,  in  promotin«’  the  intluenee  of  pure 
and  umlefdiul  religion  at  home  and  abroad,  they  will  find  ample 
seojie  for  all  their  efiiirts  and  all  their  prayers  ;  and  the  testiiiioiiy 
of  approviui;'  consciences,  and  the  visible  proofs  of  Divine  ap¬ 
probation,  will  constitute  an  abundant  reward.  Meanwhile,  ae 
are  confuleiU  that  in  these  “  works  of  faith  and  labours  of 
love,”  they  Avill  enjoy  the  sanction  and  co-operation  of  all  ini  Roo 
the  relii^ious  Establishment  of  their  country,  who  can  look  bc-|t}^ei 
yond  the  jiale  of  their  own  Communion  ;  and  who,  divestedl  'fhe 
of  hierarchicdi  as  well  as  sectarian  prejudices,  can  rejoice  in 
the  success  of  every  scheme  of  Christian  benevolence. 

It  is  oiu*  firm  belief  that  while  there  are  various  ostensible  p 
grounds  of  opposition  to  the  Bible  Society,  the  real  a"  astl 
scarcely  concealed  reason  of  that  opposition,  is  a  ])roud  an  it  oi 
iiuliii^nant  feeliiiii*  towards  all  orders  and  deirrcM^  of  Disseiitce  ^,^^0 


and  a  scornful  rcluctanee  to  he  associat^'d  with  them  in  an* 
])roject  of  religious  liberality.  It  is  the  principle  of  exchisK' 
and  monopoly  that  has  led  to  th.is  feeling’,  the  too  natural  on  To  \ 
«:<'ipif‘U(«’ of  an  ecclesiastical  incorporation;  and  tlie  fact  wbk^  bis  J 
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wc  should  have  contemplated  as  one  of  the  greatest  Idessings, 
in  the  reaction  of  tlie  IVible  Society  on  tlie  hearts  ainl  characters 
of  its  members — the  spirit  of  enlarged  and  iiuituallv  benevolent 
atleetion  which  it  has  been  the  means  of  exciting  and  preserv- 
iniT? — is  the  very  subject  on  w  hich  the  alarmists  have  grounded 
ihoir  fears  and  apprehensions.  J^ut  without  dwelling  on  this  uii- 
happy  spirit  of  disunion,  let  us  imjuirc  wiiat  is  the  reason 
iirued  by  his  Loniship  on  the  eleri^y  under  Ids  charj^e,  for  de¬ 
clining  to  co-operate  with  the  ineinbcrs  of  the  Hible  Society  ? 

It  is  this  alone — the  ‘  not  joining  the  Prayer  Book  with  the 
Bible.’  This  is  very  improperly  called  a  ‘  Hifsivmatic  rejec¬ 
tion’  of  the  Prayer  Book;  and  an  ‘exclusion’  of  it.  Such 
iTpreseutatioiis  imply  two  things,  both  of  which  arc  fajse 
in  point  of  fact,  and  inconclusive  in  point  of  reasoning.  They 
convey  the  idea  that  before  the  Bible  Society  was  instituted, 
tlie  Bible  was  never  given  alone,  nor  indeed  ever  printed  alone. 

A  perfect  stranger  to  the  controversy  on  tiie  subject,  and  to 
tlie  state  of  our  country,  would  imagine,  on  the  first  reading  of 
tills  Charge,  that  the  Bible  and  Prayer  Book  had  been  hereto¬ 
fore  inseparable ;  and  w  ould  be  astonished  to  learn  that  of  the 
thousands  of  Bibles  published  by  royal  authority  witidn  the  last 
century,  a  very  small  proportion  indeed  have  had  the  Prayer 
Book  attached  to  them — that  there  was  never  any  legal  enact- 
iiieut  for  that  purpose — and  that  even  the  Society  for  Promot- 
lecklyjing  Christian  Knowledge  had  circulated  immense  numbers  of 
:lo  so.JBibles  on  precisely  the  same  prineijile  as  that  of  the  Bible  So- 
ion  \  jjg  ^vould  also  suppose,  from  the  language  of  liis 

rty  to  at  the  very  formation  of  the  new  Institution, 

^vlien  its  radical  principles,  were  for  the  first  time  the  subjects 
discussion,  it  was  formally  determined  to  exclude  the  Prayer 
Book;  thus  selecting  that  particular  formulary  for  the  purpose* 
of  expressing  and  exemplifying  ‘  its  abstract  nature  and  nfia- 
lities.’  Now',  though  we  never  heard  the  secret  history  of  this 
portentous  Society,  we  have  no  doubt  that  neither  tin*  Prayer 
all  ml  Book  of  the  Churchman,  nor  the  Breviary  of- tlie  Catholic,  nor 
uk  bc*|ilie  Catechism  of  the  Dissenter,  ever  came  under  their  notice. 
They  thought  not  of  rejecting  either  the  one  or  the  other,  hut 
merely  and  exclusively  of  increasing  the  circulation  of  the 
hible,  and  the  facilities  for  securing  that  circulation. 

But  tile  representations  of  his  Lordship  are  as  ineonehisive 
al  asthey  are  incorrect.  The  rejection  of  the  Prayer  Book,  or,  as 
aid  aiK  I  it  ought  to  be  read,  the  distribution  of  the  Bible  alone,  it  is 
seutcr*!  assorted,  will  induce  the  suspicion  that  ‘  our  forms  of  prayer 
are  not  lield  to  be  essential ;  and,  by  consecpienee,  that  our  iv- 
jl^ious  establishment  is  not  necessary.’  ‘  Kssential !’  to  wliat  r 
To  the  spirit  of  jirayer — to  the  reality  of  religion  r  This,  even 
Ws  Lordship  will  not  assert ;  he  must  mean  then,  essential  to 
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his  rHis^ous  Estahlishment.  Hut  we  still  inquire,  how  can 
distribution  of  the  Hible  alone  lead  to  that  suspicion  ?  It  c^n 
never  have  tliat  etleet  on  those  who  conceive  that  the  Pruver 
Hook  derives  its  authority  from  the  Hible  ;  and  those  who  con- 
eeive  that  it  w  ants  tliat  authority,  can  never  be  brought  to  alier 
that  opinion  by  having  the  Prayer  Hook  bound  with  their  Bible 
Besides,  it  is  tlie  object  of  the  Hible  Society  to  distribute  the 
sacred  volume  cniversali.y — amon^  all  parties,  and  in  afi 
nations ;  and  how  is  it  possible  for  this  object  to  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  reducing  it  to  a  mere  ens^ine  for  the  support  and  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  Church  of  England  ?  Of  what  use  would  tlie 
Prayer  Hook  be  in  Scotland,  on  the  Continent,  and  among  the 
Heformed  CMuirehes  in  general  ?  And  is  there  to  be  no  recognition 
of  the  people  of  those  countries,  or  the  members  of  these  com¬ 
munities  as  Christians?  Are.  there  no  common  principles  oe 
which  all  the  faithful  can  meet  without  compromise  ;  without  am 
sacrilice  of  their  convictions,  any  obliteration  of  their  respeclivr 
peculiarities  ?  If  we  adopt  the  prejudices  of  his  Lordshi)),  thtrr 
are  none  !  The  ^  Society  in  Ihirtlett’s  Buildings,’  to  which  do 
one  can,  according  to  its  constitution,  even  be  a  subscriber,  uii 
k'ss  lie  be  certified  to  belong  to  the  Establishment,  is  the  onk 
Society  which  the  clergy  should  support :  it  is  to  have  not  only 
their  preference  (it  would  be  natural  enough  for  a  bishop  t? 
say  this,)  but  it  is  declared  to  be  entitled  to  their  exclusiv; 
SUPPORT  !  And  if  any  benefit  accrue  to  the  National  Churis 
from  the  ojieration  of  the  Hible  Society,  that  is,  from  the  distrl 
bution  of  the  Scrijitures  alone,  it  is  merely  accidental  and  tor 
tuitous,  and  no  more  the  consequence  of  the  principles  and  tes 
dency  of  that  Society,  than  the  clemency  of  a  tyrant  is  the  effec 
of  despotism,  or  the  virtue  of  an  atheist,  the  result  of  his  iufide 
lity  !  Hut  of  this  inane  mode  of  reasoning,  we  have  had  enouijli 
It  has  been  so  often  and  so  ably  refuted  by  the  most  couvincin; 
arguments,  and  the  most  persuasive  eloquence,  in  the  writinir 
of  Dealt rg,  JJilner,  Cunningham,  and  Simeon,  it  has  bee 
so  frequently  and  minutely  discussed  in  our  own  pages, 
it  must  meet  with  so  immediate  a  confutation  in  the  reflectioi' 
of  every  thinking  and  unbiassed  mind,  that  nothing  but  stros 
prepossessions  and  voluntary  inattention  could  give  even  to  ^ 
episcopal  manifesto  a  temporary  impression. 

On  the  subject  of  the  3ladras  schools,  we  should  not  ? 
one  word,  were  it  not  for  a  statement  in  reference  to  theLa^ 
castcriau  schools,  which  the  most  superficial  observation 
enable  any  one  to  disprove.  Contrasting  the  two  system^  ^ 
education,  his  Lordship  says, 

‘  The  Madras  plan  instils  sound  religious  principles  into  the 
minds  of  the  rising  generation.  It  makes  them  good  men,  and 
citizens,  whilst  the  other  teaches  them  indeed  to  read  and  write; 
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inane  particular  ^  and  that  of  all  the  most  important ,  it  is.frthemos 
part,  very  lamentably  dejicient.  It  leaves  them  to  pick  up  their  religion 
iwk^flkcy  can,  any  xcherCy  or  no  vohereV  p.  16. 

In  answer  to  this  representation,  it  fe  quite  enough  to  in¬ 
quire,  whether  a  plan  ot*  education  which  derives  all  its  moral 
auil  relia^ious  instructions  exclusively  from  the  Scriptures,  and 
>\hich  makes  the  constant  use  of  those  Scriptures,  an  essential 
part  of  the  system,  can,  with  any  rei^ard  to  truth  or  justice,  be 
tt  imed  ‘  lamentably  deficient,’  or  be  said  to  ‘  leave  the  chil- 
Ircn  to  pick  up  their  religion  any  where,  or  no  where.’  We 
jwould  remind  his  Lordship  of  a  prohibition  in  the  Decalogue, 
which  he  seems  on  this  occasion  to  have  forgoiten.  “  Thou 
halt  not  bear  false  witness  against  thy  neighbour.” 

There  is,  however,  one  part  of  the  Charge  on  this  subject,  of 
which  we  would  Sjieak  in  far  difierent  terms :  we  allude  to  the 
SllLsliop’s  advice  on  the  duty  (on  the  part  of  the  ofiiciating  mi- 
feiister  in  every  parish,)  of  ‘  collecting  together  tho  children,  and 
Ifauiiliarly  instructing  them  in  the  formularies  of  the  church  ;’ 
^nd  the  |)racticability  of  extending  the  principles  of  the  ‘  Madras 
ystein’  to  the  schools  already  established  aiid  endowed.  Even 
u  teaching  the  ‘  learned  languages,’  he  thinks,  and  with  great 
iropriety,  that  it  might  be  ‘  beneficially  adopted.’ 

^  It  only  remains  for  us  to  notice  another  part  of  these  episcopal 
[instructions.  Some  of  the  clergy  in  the  diocese  of  Chester, 
been,  it  should  seem,  too  ready  to  admit  itinerating  clergy- 
lofp^eii  into  their  pulpits.  These  ‘  wandering  stars  have  rushed 
I»  ‘yond  ' their  appointed  orbits,  and  occasionally  darted  their 
^§^>ortentous  beams,  across  the  neighbouring  spheres.’ 

*  The  “  spirit  of  itinerancy**  is  one  of  the“  alarming  symptoms  of  the 
resent  day.  Much  enquiry  and  consideration,  therefore,'*  observes 
Is  Lordship,  ‘  are  demanded  from  you,  before  you  accede  to  those 

{iumerous  requests  which  are  made  for  the  occasional  use  of  your 
uipits. — In  justification  of  this  intrusion,  the  plea  of  some  charity, 
r  the  interests  of  some  popular  society,  are,  for^the  most  part 
^rought  forward ;  and  persons  unknown  themselves  apply  in  the 
ot  a  Committee  little  more  known,  for  the  accommodation 
i  churclies,  in  more  populous  districts.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  coun¬ 
teract  the  views  of  any  one  charitable  institution  whatever  ;  but  why, 
1  must  ask,  should  not  the  regular  minister  be  applied  to  on  these 
eccasion  ?— Such  officious  interference  tends  to  degrade  the  clergy, 
l^nd  is  totally  inconsistent  with  any  system  of  church  discipline  and 
tnity. — Nor  less  imperatively  do  I  condemn  all  intrusion  or  meddling 
J'one  pastor  with  the  cure  of  another.  It  is  a  line  of  conduct  totally 
jrrcgular  and  unauthorized,  dictated  by  vanity,  and  productive  of 
tontusion  and  schism.**  (pp.  ‘21  -‘213.) 

Here  arc  numerous  topics  for  iiujuiry  and  animadversion, 
^oes  his  Lordship  mean  to  condemn  the  ‘popular  societies’  and 
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tlioir  ^  unknown  committees’  for  employing  those  advocatr*  on 
tlieir  behalf,  who  are  deemed  most  competent  by  tlieir  zoal. 
tlieir  knowledge,  or  their  elocpience,  to  plead  the  cause  of  tluif 
‘  charitable  institutions,’  ‘  the  views  of  which  his  Lordship  toli» 
us,  it  is  ‘  far  from  him  to  counteract  ?’  How  far  it  w  as  his  in¬ 
tention  to  counteract  them,  notwithstandiui^  his  assertion  to 
the  contrary,  wc  may  best  ascertain  from  his  very  depreciiuin; 
estimate  of  their  resj)ectability  !  But  why,  ice  must  ask,  ar? 
the  manai^ers  of  such  institutions  to  be  spoken  of  thus  scorn 
fully  ?  Docs  his  liordsliip  suppose,  that  there  are  no  diversities 
of  talent  amonc^  his  clergy  ?  Is  he  ignorant  that  some  arv 
much  better  qualilied  than  others  to  plead  for  such  institutions 
AV^ould  he  allow'  of  no  discretionary  power  in  these  matters: 
and  not  permit  committees  and  ministers  to  make  those  ar 
rangements  which  they  may  deem  most  eligible  for  the  iiiterosiv 
of  benevolence  ?  ilis  Lordship  could  exercise  his  oratorldj 
powers  out  of  hin  proper  sphere  ;  and  by  the  appointment  of 
*  committee  as  little  known’  as  some  more  humble  managers 
these  atfairs,  he  appeared,  on  a  recent  public*  and  popular  owi 
sion,  at  the  jMetropolitan  Cathedral.  If  we  were  to  iiujuirf 
‘  Why  was  not  the  regular  bishop  of  the  diocese  applied  to 
such  an  occasion  r’  our  *  interference’  would  be  deemed, 
justly  deemed,  very  ^  officious ;’  for  it  would  be  replied, — 11 
not  his  Lordship  a  right  to  form  w  hat  engagements  he  pica 
when  they,  do  not  prevent  his  attention  to  his  episcopal  diulft 
And  so  we  would  venture  to  plead  on  behalf  of  those  itinerutiii 
clergy,  whom  his  Lordship  so  rigidly  condemi\s.  If,  at  the  1 
quest  of  pojMilar  societies,  w  hich  may  in  any  emergency  inakt 
good  a  selection  as  a  knot  of  courtiers,  or  by  previous  con 
poinh'iice  between  one  clergyman  and  another,  a  zealous,  u 
ipialilital,  eminently  >imj)ressive  preacher,  presumes  to  apj> 
now  aiul  then,  out  of  his  ow  u  pulpit,  why  should  this  be  deci 
^  inconsistent  with  cliurch  discipline  and  unity  r’  Is  this  a 
neglet  tful  of  his  own  peculiar  charge  r  Is  he  not  us  much 
tinguished  by  his  uciive  benevolence,  his  pastoral  fidelity, 
uuiforiii  consistency  at  home^  as  he  is  by  his  zeal  and  pop 
rity  (t broad  ?  But  he  may  preach  doctrines  contrary  to 
Articles  and  1  lomilies  ol  the  (^iurch  ;  and  the  parochial  mim 
is  ‘  accountable  not  only  for  the  iloctrines  which  he  delivers,! 
for  those  also,  which,  hy  his  suBcrance,  are  promulgated 
others.’  And  w  hat  is  to  be  done  in  this  case  ?  One  would  ti 
ibat  an  ojfiscopal  jurisdiction  would  exteml  to  the  residence 
this  erratic  divine,  and  prevent  his  promulgation  of  dangc 
doctrines  in  his  own  j>arish  as  well  as  in  his  neighbour’s. 
would  imagine  it  to  he  ^  totally  inconsistent  with  an  epi^y 
system  of  church  discipline  and  unity,’  that  tiie  possihihi 
''Uch  a  circumstance  should  exist ;  that  any  man  under 
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can*  of  faithful  and  vii^ilant  overseers,  should  ^  proimdfi^ate 
those  doctrines’  in  the  pulpits  of  his  hrcthren,  whicli  seriously 
affect  their  responsihility,  and  all  the  while  heloiii^  to-  this 
‘  System  of  Church  Unity.’  How  natural  for  a  Dissenter  to  ask. 
Where  are  the  benetits  of  an  Act  of  Uniformity  ?  Hut  wavin*:^ 
such  iiupiiries  as  these,  it  is  natural  to  ask  still  further,  Where 
■  are  the  proofs  of  tliis  itineratiui^  heterodoxy  ?  It  is  surely  tlie 
ilieig;ht  of  disin^enuousness  thus  to  accuse  without  evidence,  and 
ho  censure  without  discrimination !  If  the  ‘  popular  so¬ 
cieties,’  thus  indignantly  treated,  and  their  unknown  commit^ 
tees  are,  as  his  Lordship  tacitly  admits,  beneficially  employed  j 
jif  clergymen  are  not  entirely  divested  of  their  personal  liberty, 
itheir  power  of  locomotion,  and  are  somewhat  more  than  nie- 
lihaiiical  appendages  to  a  pulpit,  possessin;^  rather  more  spon¬ 
taneity  than  a  ^  velvet  cushion  if  they  preach  only  that  doc- 
rine  in  their  occasional  excursions  abroad,  which  they  are 
illowed  to  ])reach  constantly  at  home,  if  there  be  no  proof  that, 
V  this  extention  of  their  labours,  th'*y  have  violently  obtruded 
liemselves  into  the  vineyard  of  others,  and  that  notwith- 
taiulini:^  their  extra-otheial  engagements,  they  are  unim- 
eachable  in  the  sphere  of  their  ow  n  duties  ;  then  all  this  ‘  impe- 

Iuive  condemnation’  is  ineree.f  cathedra  nourishing  ; — vox  et 
ierea  nihil ; — base,  and  ‘  baseless,  as  the  fabric  of  a  vision  !’ 
vastly  amusing  tofiiKl  this  severity  of  censure,  soon  after 
wed  by  a  very  gracious  apology  for  non- re  aide  nve, 
a  condescending  restriction  of  the  terra  to  those  who  are 
ty  of  the  total  ‘  non-performance  of  duties.’  Thus  it  should 
j,  some  do  too  much,  and  others,  too  little.  Activity  is 
ured,  and  intlolence  is  extenuated.  It  is  well  that  episcopal 
cements  are  not  irreversible  ! 

Te  had  intended  to  notice  that  part  of  the  Charge  which  re¬ 
ts  the  ‘  salaries  of  stipendiary  curates,’  the  average  of  whicfi 
ughout  the  diocese  is,  according  to  his  Lordship’s  stateuaent, 
per  annum,^  His  Lordship  ‘  clothed  in  purple,  and  faring 
ptuously  every  day,’  (we  wonder  lie  could  look  these 
ible  labourers  in  the  face,  when,  he  uttered  the  unfeeling 
lion,) — his  Lordship  has  the  conscience  and  the  hardihood  to 
them  notwithstanding,  that  ‘  this  sum  must  he  allowed  to 
u  large  as  coidd  with  propriety  be  demanded  or  ivished 
’  When  such  a  man  talks  to  those  whom  he  thus  insults, 
lit  a  recompense  in  heaven,  and  exhorts  them  to  contentment, 
feel  that  our  forbearance  and  patience  are  about  to  forsake 
've  pause,  and  can  only  wonder  at  the  mysteries  ol*  l^rovi^ 
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the  inonarehy  of  Etruria  history  has  barely  had  an  occa 
sion  to  make  a  slight  memorandum.  It  \>ill  perhaps  be  just 
mentioned  as  one  among  those  many  little  temporary  eminences 
thrown  up  in  the  prodigious  combustion  and  agitation  of  Europe 
during  the  last  twenty  years.  Its  locality  was  where  a  dukedom 
had  long  existed  under  the  denomination  of  Tuscany,  and  may 
perhaps  so  exist  again,  if  the  House  of  Austria,  so  exemplar, 
at  all  times,  but  especially  just  now  for  moderation,  should  not 
be  compelled  by  considerations  of  the  public  good,  to  occupy 
every  thing  in  Italy  down  quite  to  the  sands  of  the  Medher 
rancan. 

A  princess  of  the  Bourbon  family  was  appointed  queen  of 
this  suddenly  created  state,  her  husband  being,  doubtless,  ef¬ 
fectively  the  king.  He  lived  comparatively  but  a  short  time  to 
sustain  the  dignity ;  she  lived  to  lose  it ;  and  has  survived  that 
loss  a  number  of  years,  to  experience  a  very  unenviable  succes¬ 
sion  of  fortunes,  and  to  write,  so  lately,  it  should  seem,  as  the 
spring  of  the  present  year,  this  brief  but  spirited  record  and 


vindication.  The  voucher  for  the  genuineness  of  this  Memoir, 


and  for  the  truth  of  the  Narrative  concerning  the  Pope,  is  the 
*  Reverend  Father  Maepherson,  lately  arrived  in  this  countr; 
from  Rome,  who  communicated  the  Original  Memoirs,  in  the 
Italian  language,  to  the  publisher.* 

The  fair  writer  begins  by  assigning  her  parentage  ;  but 
might  derive  more  eclat  from  being  proclaimed  as  sister  to  th 
most  illuminated  and  magnanimous  of  all  modern  potentates 
Ferdinand  Vll.  King  of  Spain  and  the  Indies.  At  the  age 
thirteen  years  and  a  half,  she  ‘  contracted  matrimony,’  to  u« 
her  own  or  her  translator’s  stately  formality  of  phrase,  ‘ 
the  Infant  Don  Louis  of  Bourbon,  eldest  son  to  the  Duke 
Parma.’ 


I 


I 


—  ‘  I  continued^’  she  says,  *  nevertheless,  to  reside  in  Spai 
Princess  of  Parma,  with  my  parents  and  brothers — most  happy 
my  union  with  a  husband,  whom  I  loved  with  the  greatest  teoii 
ness,  and  who  returned  my  affection.  After  we  had  been  six  yfi 
married  I  had  a  son,  to  whom  we  gave  tlie  name  of  Charles  L|o- 
my  father  having  held  him  at  the  font.  In  this  manner  we 
licven  years ;  about  the  end  of  which  it  was  intimated  to  me,  tb 
treaty  had  been  made,  by  which  my  husband  was  appointed  to 
throne  of  Tuscany,  with  the  title  of  King  of  Etruria.  This  inW 
gence  was  a  matter  of  the  utmost  surprise  to  me,  who  knew  not^ 
ahoiit  the  treaty  which  was  said  to  have  been  concluded.  Slic 
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after  this  communication,  I  received  instructions  to  quit  Spain,  in 
order  to  repair  to  Tuscany  ;  wliich  was  done  accordingly  in  April, 
1801.* 

Their  route  was  through  Paris  ;  for  so  it  was  ordered  by  the 
man  who  >vas  then  beginning  to  make  no  ceremony  of  dictating 
to  kings  and  queens,  or  to  the  still  prouder  rank  of  title- 
wearers  ;  and  whose  downfall  has  left  the  earth’s  potentates  to 
indulge  a  wondering  and  awkward  exultation  at  their  strange, 
novel  condition  of  having  no  one  from  whom  to  receive  orders, 
they  being  fairly  left  to  stand  once  more,  on  their  old  jun  di^ 
vinum  ground.  And  this  direction  of  the  journey  was  dic¬ 
tated  by  the  First  Consul  for  the  purpose,  as  was  inadvertently 
betrayed  by  the  Prince  of  Peace,  ‘  of  an  experiment,  to  see 
j  what  effect  the  appearance  of  a  Bourbon  would  have  in  France.’ 
This  exceedingly  frightened  the  royal  pair,  in  whose  iniagina- 
tloQs  the  idea  of  Bourbons  in  France  was  ins(^parab1e  from 
Images  of  prisons,  mobs,  iniquitous  tribunals,  and  exe¬ 
cutions.  And  their  alarm  was  greatly  heightened  when,  on 
arriving  at  the  Spanish  frontier,  accompanied  so  far  by  the 
^  guards  and  the  whole  household,  of  the  king  of  Spain,  they 
w^e  doomed  to  see  these  gallant  and  faithful  attendants  quit 
them,  all  but  four  or  five  noblemen  and  a  confessor,  and  were 
consigned  over  to  a  French  general  with  a  guard  of  French  sol*- 
diers.  Across  all  France  they  nevertheless  made  their  journey 
perfectly  undisturbed,  except  by  bad  health  that  detained  them 
some  weeks  in  Paris ;  the  fish  women  were  minding  their  busi¬ 
ness,  their  midnight  slumbers  were  not  interrupted  by  the  toemn^ 

I  pry  spectres  of  Marat  and  Robespierre  had  ceased  to  walk, 
the  guillotine  had  long  since  been  put  to  the  use  of  fire- 

ley  found  their  palace  at  Florence  in  a  state  more  fit  for  a 
of  sans-cullottes  than  for  a  portion  of  the  loftiest  family 
j  civilized  world. 

Ve  had  the  mortification  to  find  it  stripped  of  every  thing ;  part 
een  carried  away  by  the  late  Court,  and,  since  their  departure, 
who  succeeded  them  had  completed  the  work  by  taking  what- 
rem  lined;  so  that,  for  some  time  after  our  arrival,  we  were 
to  the  nobility  for  supplying  us  with  candlesticks,  dishes,  and 
furniture,  from  their  own  houses.  It  was  the  first  time  that  a 
fiter  of  a  King  of  Spain,  accustomed  to  roll  in  gold  and  silver, 
I  herself  constrained  to  eai  out  of  earthen  ware.’ 

tiere  are  several  more  occasions  for  being  amused,  if  that 
I  may  be  forgiven,  at  the  kind  of  innocent  wonder  which 
ed  to, seize  this  princess,  at  finding  it  even  possible  that  a 
m  of  such  descent  as  hers  coukl  be  reduced  in  any  point  to 
it^Tel  of  ordinary  mortality.  She  makes  a  most  ingenuous 
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confession  of  her  ainazement,  several  years  afterwards,  at  th? 
incredible  fact,  declared  to  her  by  her  parents,  that  tlie  royal 
family  of  Spain  had  descended  to  a  state  below  a  throne. 

‘  I  was  totally  ignorant  of  all  that  had  passed,  and  the  first  words 
my  parents  spoke  to  me,  on  reaching  Bayonne,  were,  “  You  must 
know,  daughter,  that  our  family  has  ceased  forever  to  reign.’*  At! 
these  words,  I  thought  I  should  have  died.  I  knew  not  what  might  I 
follow,  having  never  figured  to  myself  the  possibility  of  suchanocJ 
currence.  I  took  my  leave,  and  retired  to  my  chamber  more  dead  [ 
than  alive.’ 

Considering  all  that  she  had  by  that  time  lived  to  hear  of  the  | 
fortunes  of  contemporary  monarchs,  we  think  this  was  a  simplj. 
city  which  even  a  female  brought  up  in  the  Court  of  Madrid  I 
might  have  outgrown.  j 

The  kindness  with  which  she  uniformly  sj)o;iks  of  the  peojdeot 
the  new  kingdom  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  young  so  vereigng 
had  some  proof  that  they  might  have  been  regarded  with  compla ; 
cency  by  their  subjects,  had  it  not  been  for  the  vexatious  circum  | 
stance  that  their  dominion  was  occiH)ied,  in  all  its  strong  points.! 
by  bodies  of  French  troops,  a  severe  grievance  of  which  all  thfi  lj 
])etitionary  representations  to  the  great  King-maker  obtained  no 
fiirtlicr  redress  than  the  removal  of  these  detested  aliens  froii 
the  capital  alone,  'fliis  pertinacious  intrusion  would  not  suffer 
the  mass  of  the  people  to  he  fully  eonvineed  that  the  gentle  pair 
of  Bourbons  were  not  friends  or  tools  of  the. rough  and  fero- 
cions  Director-general  of  Europe. 

'  All  ill-timed  sunimons  from  our  heroine’s  royal  parents,  t 
attend  the  marriage  of  a  brother  and  of  a  sister,  oecasionodi 
comfortless  journey  to  Barcelona,  in  the  course  of  which  lie 
liusbajid  suffered  a  severe  fit,  and  a  great  permanent  aeeessiono 
illness,  anil  herself  fell  in  labour  on  ship-board.  'Fhey  weivts 
late  for  tlie  ceremony,  and  were  soon  sent  back  to  Flonuice,  1 
a  voyage  in  which  they  eneoiinlered  a  liurricane,  and  of  wliin 
the  termination  was  followed  by  the  death  of  her  consumpti^ 
husband,  who  left  her  a  widow  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  wi 
two  infants.  His  will  appointed  her  Regent  of  the  kingdos 
After  she  had  continued  for  several  years,  and  becoirre  tolerali 
ha])py  at  last,  in  the  exercise  of  this  office,  she  received  a  siii 
den  and  authoritative  intimation  from  the  French  minister llu 
by  cession  on  the  part  of  Spain,  the  kingdom  of  Etruria  n' 
belonged  to  F ranee  ;  and  she  was  compelled  to  bid  adieu,  in '■ 
winter  of  1807,  to  ‘  a  country,’  she  says,  ‘  in  which  my 
Las  remained  ever  since.’  This  event  was  soon  followed  by  - 
father’s  renunciation  of  his  crow  n  in  favour  of  his  son  ;  ami 
Again  by  the  inveigling  away  of  this  sapient  and  virtuous  ^ 
cessor  to  Bayonne,  to  perform  in  his  tarn  a  similar  act  of  h  f 
Lation. 
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From  this  period  the  story  becomes  a  rapid  detail  of  vexations 
anti  removals  ;  of  the  sellisli  and  careless  treatment  experienced 
iVo!!!  her  ])i\rents,  whose  easy  and  luxurious  exile  this  treatment 
soon  rendered  it  intolerable  for  her  to  accompany  ;  of  her  nego¬ 
tiations  witli  Huonaparte  for  a  competent  and  regular  allowance 
for  an  establishment ;  of  his  harshness,  caprieiousness,  decep- 
liveness,  and  non-fulfilment  of  Ids  engagements ;  of  lier  iii>- 
successful  attempt,  at  Nice,  to  escape  to  England,  followed 
and  punished  by  a  rigorous  imprisonment,  of  two  years  and  a 
half,  in  a  convent  at  Rome ;  and  of  the  unfeeling,  unrelenting 
harsimess  of  most  of  the  agents  charged  with  the  execution  of 
the  imperial  orders  concerning. her  ; — an  accusation  which  can 
cause  the  reader  no  sort  of  surprise  excepting  so  far  as  it  in¬ 
volves  General  MioHis,  whose  confessedly  accomplished  charac¬ 
ter  in  some  respects,  would  not  have  prepared  us  to  hear  that, 
ven  however  jirovokingly  proud  the  princess  might  be,  and 
however  llagrant  the  guilt  might  be  deemed  of  her  attempt  to 
^(•ape  to  England,  he  could  sometimes  visit  her  in  her  cap- 
vity,  with  manners  that  seemed  to  mock  her  distress. 

General  Miollis  came  frequently,  not  only  to  visit  me  in  the  un-- 
orthy  office  of  gaoler,  but  to  insult,  with  his  sardonic  laugh,  and 
oleut  discourses,  my  deplorable  condition.* 

No  exaggeration  w  ill  he  imputed  to  the  epithet  here  applied  to 
ler  condition,  when  we  consider  the  wanton  excess  of  rigour, 
yond  all  necessary  precautions  for  security,  with  which  she 
ds  confined. 

They  allotted  me  a  chamber  which  looked  into  the  inner  court,- 
1  was  never  suftered  to  place  myself  at  any  of  the  outer  win- 
uws.’ — ‘  Once  a  month  only,  and  even  sometimes  at  longer  inter- 
als,  General  Miollis  brought  my  parents  and  my  son  to  visit  me  ; 
'id  to  him  1  was  allowed  only  to  give  one  kiss,  and  look  at  him  from 
distance,  and  always  in  the  presence  of  witnesses.  These  visits, 
re  as  the  indulgence  was,  were  only  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  at  most 
enty  minutes,  in  length.  In  this  melancholy  situation  I  remained, 
r  two  years  and  a  half,  so  entirely  excluded  from  all  intercourse 
ith  the  world,  that  whenever  a  stranger  came  to  visit  the  monastery, 
received  an  intimation  to  shut  myself  up  in  my  chamber ;  which  I 
not  permitted  to  quit  till  duly  apprised,  by  the  prioress,  that  the' 
itors  had  left  the  house.*  p.  47. 

As  to  her  royal  parents,  however,  the  shortness  and  infre- 
•ont  return  of  her  interviews  with  them  were  no  part  of  her 
ielicity  ;  for  when,  at  length,  in  consequence  of  the  peace 
ncluded  between  Murat,  King  of  Naples,  and  the  Allies,  it 
^  announced  to  her  that  she  was  free,  she  was  anxious  to  re- 
in  the  couvent  till  she  could  make  some  arrangement  for 
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living  separately  from  these  honoured  and  loving  personages; 
and  she  complains  of  it  as  a  cruel  hardship  that  the  same  au¬ 
thority  that  liberated  her,  peremptoiily  insisted  on  her  taking 
up  her  abode  under  their  roof.  That  it  was  ‘  under  their  roof/ 
is  all  that  can  be  said  for  it  on  the  score  of  parental  indulgence. 
She  says, 

‘  My  only  consolation  arises  from  having  my  son  near  me ;  in  all 
other  respects  I  am  still  a  sufferer.  A  most  wretched'  apartment  is 
assigned  me ;  my  mother’s  lowest  waiting-woman  being  better  lodged 
than  myself  A  single  table  is  provided  for  the  whole  family ;  and 
though,  as  a  special  favour,  my  board  is  furnished  out  of  it  for  one 
month,  at  the  end  of  it  I  shall  be  deprived  of  this  indulgence,  and 
must  look  elsewhere  for  sustenance/ 

It  is  fair  to  notice  that  in  this  and  several  other  passages,  an 
incomplete  or  equivocal  language  leaves  it  doubtful  whether 
the  grievances  she  suffered  when  associated  with  these  seniors, 
were  chiefly  caused  her  by  their  ungracious  dispositions,  or 
whether  they  were  partly  inflicted  at  the  dictation  of  those 
authoritative  managers  who  had  an  ahsolut  control  over  the 
affairs  of  all  the  parties.  But  the  reader  will  he  strongly  de¬ 
termined  to  attribute  them  mainly  to  the  parents,  when  he 
observes  that  the  daughter  never  utters,  with  respect  to 
one  sentence  or  phrase  of  exculpation.  Every  previous  im¬ 
pression  we  had  received  of  the  merits  of  those  worthy  per¬ 
sonages,  will  be  directly  or  incidentally  confirmed  by  her  state¬ 
ments  ;  which  we  must  endeavour  to  believe  she  was  most 
reluctant,  as  far  as  they  were  concerned,  to  make,  but  was 
absolutely  compelled  to  do  it,  in  self-vindication  against  a 
prevailing  unjust  estimate  of  her  character ;  as  also,  to  make 
known,  to  all  whom  it  may  concein,  the  precariousness  of 
her  situation  and  the  extent  of  her  necessities. 

And  who,  does  the  reader  surmise,  in  concerned  first  and 
foremost  ?  But  he  can  be  in  no  uncertainty ;  it  is,  of  course, 
that  nation  which  so  beneficently  and  prudently  exhausts  its 
vitals  to  pay,  pension,  and  in  every  way  support,  just  whatever 
personage  or  state  is  the  least  likely  to  manifest  any  sense  oi 
the  obligation. 

‘  I  hope,’  she  says,  in  conclusion,  ‘  that  this  kingdom,  under  who<^ 
government  I  was  seeking  an  asylum  from  barbarians,  (an  attenipi 
from  the  discovery  of  which  I  have  sustained  so  many  sufferlnpi 
will  be  now  the  support  and  defence,  and  the  instrument  of  restoricj 
me  and  my  children  to  their  rightful  possessions  ’ 

Our  ‘  age  oi  cliivalry’  is  not  yet  ‘gone  and  it  cannot  be 
than  our  duty  to  answer  this  appeal  by  making  some 
exertions  and  sacrifices,  to  try  whether  this  ropl  persoDa^"^ 
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is  morally  a  kin  to  her  illustrious  brother  of  the  peninsula,  who 
has  so  liberally  requited  what  we  have  done  for  him,  by  re¬ 
cently  and  successfully  stipulating  for  a  lar^  loan,  (when^  or 
how,  to  be  repaid  ?)  as  an  absolute  condition  of  his  not  shutting 
us  out  from  the  commercial  advantages  which  he  gratuitously 
^ives  to  that  nation  which  has  been  doing  its  utmost  to  reduce 
iiis  kingdom  to  utter  desolation. 

It  would  seerai  not  very  generous,  to  say  nothing  of  gallantry, 
to  throw  out  any  thing  partaking  of  an  unfavourable  senti¬ 
ment  concerning  a  queen  in  adversity,  if  there  were  any  indi¬ 
cations  that  adversity  had  been  salutary  to  her.  Some  parts  of 
her  narrative  will  call  forth  the  compassionate  sympatny  of  every 
rightly  disposed  reader ;  she  sutfered  much  of  what  to  a  person 
i)(any  rank  would  have  been  very  great  distress.  But  this 
compassionate  feeling,  so  justly  due,  will  not  prevent  bur 
perception  or  suspicion  that  we  are  beholding  a  mind  but  little 
refined,  or  mellowed,  or  subdued,  or  elevated,  by  the  events 
it  has  exi>erienced,  the  discipline  it  has  undergone.  There  are 
no  signs  of  moral  reflectiveness,  no  glimpses  of  wisdom,  no 
tinge  of  pensive  sublimity,  no  devout  references  to  Providence. 
There  is  hahitually  apparent  a  perfectly  ordinary  temperament, 
a  mere  strong  resentment  at  injustice,  a  considerable  share  of 
the  unthinking  arrogance  of  high  rank,  and  an  unmitigable 
desire  to  reign.  Her  ideas  of  the  style  in  which  it  is  unhap¬ 
piness  for  a  princess  not  to  live,  betray  no  dawnings  of  phi¬ 
losophic  dignity.  She  ought  certainly  to  excite  the  sympathy 
of  sundry  great  and  royal  personages  of  each  of  these  lands  ; 
but  the  millions  who,  under  the  enormous  burdens  brought  upon 
the  community  by  the  ambition  and  (juarrels  of  great  and  royal 
personages,  find  a  distressing  ditHculty  just  to  live,  would  be 
tempted  to  think  that  she  sometimes  complains  too  soon.  In 

I5ome  of  the  straits  which  she  describes,  the  kind-hearted  among 
them  would  feel  for  her ;  but  when  they  hear  her,  after  lierself 
ind  her  whole  family  had  descended  to  the  state,  and  therefore 
the  wants  of  private  life,  exclaiming,  in  a  tone  of  indignant 
emphasis,  “Thus  83,000  francs  per  month,”  (between  thirteen 
and  fbuiteen  hundred  pounds  sterling,)  “  were  to  serve  for  the 
support  of  myself,  my  children”  (that  is,  two  young  children) 

“  and  my  household and  that  too  in  a  country  where  this 
sum  was  probably  of  twice  the  relative  value  that  it  is  at  present 
in  England, — they  must  change  their  compassion  into  that 
distant,  respectful  perhaps,  but  rather  wondering  feeling,  which 
regards  personages  of  liigh  descent  as  endowed,  by  way  of 
pre-eminence,  with  a  constitution  infinitely  more  voracious  of 
this  world’s  good  things  than  could  be  permitted  in  the  humble 
portions  of  the  race. 

The  latter  narrative  in  this  volume,  which  describes  the  cir- 
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jcumstances  of  the  Pope’s  seizure,  and  subsequent  triunipliant 
prop*ess, — for  such,  by  the  account,  it  soon  became — is  per¬ 
haps  the  more  entertaining  of  the  t>vo.  ^Ve  should  a^ain 
^polo^ize  for  so  li«ht  an  expression  ;  but  as  the  old  gentleman 
did  notcome  to  any  very  serious  harm,  the  jirofanereaders, without 
the  sacred  })ale,  would,  in  spite  of  this  holy  and  benevolent 
pontilVs  inquisition,  could  they  from  their  windows  see  that 
4*ditice,  be  irresistibly  diverted  by  the  awful  and  pathetic  so¬ 
lemnity  of  this  narrator’s  style.  The  ;;iece  will  merit  to  be 
preserved,  for  the  use  of  critical  lecturers,  as  a  sam])le  of  e])ico- 
tragic  diction  employed  to  the  unintended  eflect  of  inllating  the 
insignificant  into  the  ludicrous. 

Even  if  the  narrati>e  had  exhibited  the  ‘  Holy  Father’  sus¬ 
taining  a  much  greater  degree  of  positive.  sutVering  than  its 
strongest  language  pretends,  it  would  have  come  upon  us 
some  months  too  late ;  as  any  ])ower  of  forcing  a  compassionate 
interest  which,  in  that  case,  the  representation  might  have  had 
at  an  earlier  ])eriod,  would  have  been  lost  by  the  delay  of  the 
publication  tiil  the  time  of  the  PontilFs  exhibition  of  himself 
in  his  state  of  recovered  prosjierity.  So  meek,  so  resigned, 
so  gracious,  so  benevolent,  so  calmly  dignified,  as  he  is  here 
tlescribed  to  have  been  in  his  evil  day,  ^ve  have  lived  to  see 
him  resume  the  lofty  arrogance  ajipropriate  to  the  dynasty  of 
the  ‘‘  INlan  of  Sin.”  The  ignorant  and  bigoted  ])riest  hai» 
hailed  the  breaking  up  of  the  grandest  political  tyranny  of 
modern  ages,  as  atVording  a  blessed  opportunity  of  fixing  faster 
and  firmer  on  the  human  mind  the  iron  bands  which  had  worn 
a  little  more  loose  by  time,  and  in  some  instances  had  been, 
to  appe;irau.ce,  almost  broken  by  the  straining  of  recent 
convulsions. 

The  want  of  the  reverential  compassion  which  the  anonymous 
writer  of  this  narrative  demands,  will  not,  however,  allow,  in 
.  the  iniud  of  any  humane  Protestant  reader,  a  disposition  to  b** 
gratified  l^y  the  coarse  rudeness  with  which  this  head  of  a 
jiernieious  Church  was  treated,  at  the  time  of  his  seizure,  ami 
in  soine  stages  of  his  journey.  Some  of  the  basest  of  the 
Italian  and  French  tools  of  the  great  tyrant  did  certainly  take 
full  advantage  of  the  opportunity  of  displaying  their  ovn 
qualities  and  their  master’s.  In  this,  and  in  many  other  iu* 
stances,  one  is  even  ashamed  of  that  man’s  low^  taste  in 
scoimdrels, — unless  the  general  state  of  society  in  his  great 
cmj)ire  was  become  such  as  to  allow  him  no  choice  of  better* 
piannered  j)erpetrators. 

There  is  a  detailed  account  of  the  plan  and  execution  of  tlu 
attack  on  the  Pope  in  the  Quirinal  Palace,  in  which,  suspcctiiiit 
flic  design  against  liim,  be  had  endeavoured  to  secure  bims*!^ 
At  cast  against  a  sudden  surprise.  IMiollis  was  the  Fiviul* 
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eommaadant  in  Rome ;  the  s^eneral  dispositions  made  by  him 
were  carried  into  effect  by  GtMieral  Radet,  who  ‘  had  formerly 
been  penitentiary  canon  in  a  French  cathedral,  and  was  at  this 
lime  inspector  of  the  French  Gendarmerie,  and  of  police,  at 
Rome.’  But,  says  the  writer, 

Tlieir  greatest  merit  was  their  having  brought  with  them  the 
alley-slave,  Francesco  Bossola,  who  had  formerly  served  in  the 
palace,  in  quality  of  porter,  and  who,  having  committed  a  rob¬ 
bery  in  the  apartments  of  his  Holiness’s  private  chaplain,  had  ob¬ 
tained  the  pirdon  of  his  life  from  the  clemency  of  the  Pope  himself; 
being  reserved  for  the  present  occasion,  to  perform  the  part  of  guide 
to  the  satellites  who  were  destined  to  the  attack  of  the  palace,  and 
the  seizure  of  the  person  of  the  venerable  Pontiff,  Pope  Pius  VII. 
For  this  service  he  was  to  receive  100  piastres;  and  he  accordingly 
pointed  out  to  them  all  the  doors,  stairs,  and  passages,  by  which 
they  would  have  to  proceed.’ 

The  number  of  French  troops  in  the  city  was  trifling ;  and 
even  when  joined  by  some  hundreds  of  conscripts  from  Naples, 
and  a  number  of  ‘  degenerate  sons  of  the  capital,’  and  ill- 
attected  peojde  from  the  j)rovinces,  the  force  was  still  so  in- 
lonsiderable  as  to  render  the  commanders  extremely  anxious 
to  execute  the  design  witli  a  secrecy  and  rapidity  which  should 
prevent  any  alarm  and  insurrection  of  the  poj)ulation  of  the 
‘  beloved  city,’  which,  the  narrator  says,  wouhl  easiiy  have 
frustrated  the  enterprise.  It  is  to  the  credit 'of  tlie  Pope  that 
he  does  not  seem  to  have  been  disposed  to  avail  himself  of  this 
expedient,  which  would  j)robably  have  been,  at  all  events,  the 
(ause  of  great  bloodshed.  The  achievement  was  performed 
late  in  the  night. 

There  is  much  liveliness  of  description  in  the  account  of  the 
circumstances  of  the  Pontiff’s  self-possessed  and  moderate 
deportment,  of  the  manners  of  his  captors,  and  of  the  succes¬ 
sive  stages  of  his  journey  into  France,  and  back  again  into 
Italy.  VVe  cannot  fairly  aflbrd  more  space  for  the  story;  we 
must  be  content  to  state  in  general  that,  in  spite  of  all  the 
precautions  of  the  French  agents,  the  journey  soon  came  to 
resemble  a  procession  of  some  most  favourite  and  popular 
Pagan  idol.  The  intelligence  constantly  preceded  him  with 
inconceivable  rapidity,  and  every  where  the  roads,  the  inns, 
imd  towns,  were  beset”  with  innumerable  crowds  of  people,  of 
all  classes,  and  from  all  distances,  who  came  to  pay  homage 
and  receive  benedictions.  His  conductors  hoped  tliat  as  soon 
he  shpuld  be  once  fairly  on  French  ground,  this  oUensive 
enthusiasm  would  abate ;  but  the  inundation  became  the  more 
loriiiidable  the  further  he  advanced ;  and  in  the  route  through 
Grenoble  and  Valence,  to  Avignon,  he  iufoluntarily  exercised 
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(he  supremw  sovereignty  of  tlio  country,  a  sovereignty  whidi 
took  hoUl  of  the  inmost  souls  of  the  people.  In*  vain  the  ap¬ 
pointed  directors  of  the  journey  bustled,  and  threatened,  an] 
raged  ;  in  vain  the  local  magistracies  attempted  to  interfere ;  b 
vain  was  it  attempted,  in  some  instances,  to  keej)  the  idol  se¬ 
cluded  from  the  people’s  sight,  to  which  expedient  that  idol 
itself  made  not  the  slightest  objection.  The  vast  populace 
collected,  and  pressed,  and  demanded,  with  tumult  irresistible. 
The  sound  of  the  most  dreaded  name  in  all  France  was  com¬ 
pletely  lost  on  their  fears,  and  some  of  them  w^ere  heard  to 
pronounce  that  name  with  very  irreverent  associations. 


^  To  bit  excessive  amazement,  Boazar,  (the  chief  manager  of  the 
march,)  was  doomed  to  observe,  with  his  own  eyes,  and  to  convince 
himself,  even  in  France  itself,  of  the  prevailing  influence  of  our 
holy  religion  over  the  hearts  of  all  faithful  worshippers.  It  was  in 
vain  that  the  vice -prefect,  the  military  commandant  of  Grenoble, 
and  Boazar  himself  employed  every  possible  precaution,  by  keeping 
the  holy  father  under  the  strictest  watch,  to  prevent  or  disperse  the 
assemblage  of  the  populace :  for,  from  the  very  first  day  of  his  ar¬ 
rival  in  this  city,  so  vast  a  multitude  flocked  from  all  the  adjacent 
country,  to  behold  the  supreme  pontiff,  and  kiss  his  feet,  that  it 
became  necessary  to  devise  means  for  giving  safe  vent  to  this  pious 
ardour.  So  that,  at  last,  having  fixed  upon  a  convenient  spot  in  au 
adjacent  garden,  where  the  general  desire  might  be  accomplished 
without  danger,  several  hours  were  devoted  to  the  reception  of  the 
crowds  that  poured  in  from  all  quarters.  The  same  method  was 
observed  during  ten  succeeding  days,’ 


At  Avignon  the  phrenzy  grew  to  a  still  more  victorious  de 
fiance  of  all  restraint  or  measure.  But  it  should  seem  that 
before  this  time  the  august  head  of  the  Gallican  Church  had 
become  alarmed  in  his  palace  of  the  Thuillcries ;  for  here  an 
order  was  received  to  take  the  Pontiff  back  again,  by  a  differeut 
route,  to  Italy. 


^  The  whole  of  this,  (order,)  however,  was  not  communicated  to 
us  at  once ;  but  we  continued  our  journey  under  the  most  profound 
secrecy,  without  being  able  to  guess  at  what  place  we  were  destined 
to  rest.  This  order  of  retrocession  was  probably  issued  in  conBC- 
fiuence  of  information  sent  to  government  by  the  vice  prefect  of 
Grenoble,  and  the  principal  magistrates  of  the  other  towns  on  our 
route ;  all  of  whom  had  been  spectators  and  cruel  witnesses  of  the 
devotedness  with  which  the  Pope  was  received  in  every  corner  of 
the  land,  and  by  every  description  of  people.  It  was  natural,  then, 
to  remove  from  France  a  visible  monument  of  Bonaparte’s  perfidvi 
and  try  to  quench,  in  some  remote  quarter,  the  splendour  of  that 
celestial  light  which  the  Pope  every  where  diffused  by  his  sacred 
presence.  •  Who  knows  (the  emperor  may  have  thought  to  him¬ 
self,  between  the  accesses  of  his  furious  passion)  that  the  brighiesJ 
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I’njit  to  the  effect  produced,  Dr.  H.  has  ascertained  that  when 
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the  volumes  of  hydrogen  and  oxy muriatic  ^as  together  amouDt 
to  the  ])ro})ortion  of  about .  1  to  35,  the  decomposition  of  the 
murijvtic  acid  «;as  ceases,  or  at  least  that  eftect  is  compensated 
by  the  reaction  of  the  evolved  gases  on  each  other,  and  the  two 
operations  balance  each  other.  This  is  the  effect  produced 
'when  the  operation  is  conducted  without  the  presence  of  mer¬ 
cury  ;  hut  l)r.  11.  found  that  when  30  measures  of  hydrogen 
were  mixed  with  400  of  muriatic  acid  gas,  and  electrified  over 
mercury,  that  a  very  important  change  was  ])roduced  in  the 
results,  for  the  mercury  rem  iined  unchanged  at  the  end  of  the 
operation,  and  the  ])roportions  of  muriatic  acid  gas  and  hydro¬ 
gen,  remained  unaltered.  Although  the  proportions  of  hydro¬ 
gen  and  oxymuriatic  acid  gas,  which  Dr.  11.  obtained  in  his 
experiments  from  the  decomposition  of  muriatic  acid  c:as,  did  not 
correspond  exaedy,  yet  Dr.  11.  thinks  the  proportions  diseagaged, 
are  exactly  etpial  when  the  experiment  is  conducted  with 
precision  ;  and  the  diminution  of  vohune  when  the  experiment 
is  made  over  mercury,  compared  witli  the  hydrogen  evolved, 
agrees  with  this  view  of  the  subject. 

When  a  mixture  of  muriatic  acid  and  oxygen  gases,  is  elec¬ 
trified  over  mercury,  the  results  are  a  dimimitiou  of  volume, 
and  the  mercury  becomes  tarnished  ;  hut  if  the  operation  is  con¬ 
ducted  without  the  presence  of  the  metal,  there  is  a  production 
of  water  and  oxymuriatic  acid  gas.  Dr.  II.  did  not  succeed 
however  in  determining  the  proportions  in  which  these  gases 
C('rahined,  the  results  of  several  experiments  made  with  this 
view  not  having  been  uniform.  On  the  whole,  this  paper  adds 
hut  little  to  our  means  of  estimating  the  comparative  value  of 
the  two  theories  relative  to  the  nature  of  oxymuriatic  acid. 

XVI.  On  the  Motions  of  the  Tendrils  of  Plants.  By  Thomas 
Andrew  Knight,  Esq.  F.R.S. 

THE  tendrils  of  plants  fulfil  the  purposes  for  which  they  are 
fitted  by  their  structure  and  economy,  with  certainty  so  uner¬ 
ring,  that  their  actions  have  been  frequently  noticed  as  |)re- 
sumptive  proof  of  the  existence  of  sensation  in  vegetables  dif¬ 
fering  perhaps  in  degree  only  from  that  .with  which  animals 
arc  endowed.  This  view  of  the  subject  has  always  appeared  to 
us  to  rest *011  a  very  slender  support  of  facts;  and  tlie  experi¬ 
ments  and  observations  of  Mr.  Knight,  have  traced  this  familiar 
but  curious  property  of  many  vegetables  to  the  influence  of 
light ;  an  agent  by  which  the  functions  of  vegetable  life  are 
extensively  controlled.  The  experiments  were  made  upon  the 
Virginia  creeper,  the  vine,  and  the  ivy  :  they  appear  to  have 
been  conducted  in  the  most  unexceptionable  manner,  and  their 
results  were  uniform  and  conclusive.  They  demonstrate,  iQ 
the  most  satisfactory  manner,  that  the  tendrils  invariably  take 
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their  direction  from  the  lie:ht,  so  that  the  shade  of  the  opaque 
objects  ill  their  vicinity  to  which  they  attach  themselves,  causes 
them  to  take  that  direction  in  which  tiiey  are  certain  to  find  sup¬ 
port.  The  reasoninc^  of  Mr.  K.  when  he  attempts  to  explain 
the  manner  in  which  this,  effect  is  brouii^ht  about,  is  too  me¬ 
chanical  ;  but  a  new  fact  is  always  valuable,  although  its  disco# 
verer  may  be  unsuccessful  in  his  attempts  to  connect  it  with  the 
known  laws  and  operations  of  nature. 

XVIII.  An  Account  of  some  Experiments  oji  different  Com¬ 
binations  of  Fluoric  Acid.  By  John  Davy,  Es(|. 

THE  experiments  related  in  this  communication  are  but  a 
small  ])art  of  an  extensive  series  in  which  Mr.  Davy  en^a^ed 
at  the  request  of  his  brother,  but  in  which  he  was  for  tlie  most 
part  anticipated  by  the  investigations  of  Gay.  liussac  and 
Thenard,  into  the  nature  and  j)roperties  of  fluoric  acid,  an  ac¬ 
count  of  which  appeared  in  the  ‘‘  Recherches  Physico  Che- 
iniques.’*  Mr.  Davy  has  therefore  simply  detailed  such  facts 
as  appear  to  have  escaped  the  industry  of  these  excellent  che¬ 
mists,  but  which  were  developed  in  the  coui*se  of  his  own  la- 
Iwcious  inquiry.  lie  first  treats  of  the  combinations  of 
fluoric  acid  with  silica,  the  presence  of  which  earth  he  thinks 
is  necessary  to  enable  the  acid  to  assume  the  gaseous  state,  and 
when  the  acid  is  completely  saturated  with  this  earth,  Mr.  D. 
found  it  lost  its  power  of  corroding  glass,  and  might  be  kept 
for  weeks  w  ithout  the.  vessel  being  injured  in  its  transparency, 
except  by  a  slight  deposition  which  he  did  not  examine,  'fhis 
eas  was  decomposed  by  ammonia  in  solution,  and  its  compo- 
sition  determined:  it  consists  of  61.4  silex,  and  38.6  fluoric 
ackl.  This  gas  is  condensible  by  water  in  so  large  a  proportion, 
according  to  the  estimate  of  Mr.  D.  as  365  times  its  own  bulk  ; 
part  of  the  silica  being  deposited  at  the  same  time,  so  as  to 
cive  the  mass  a  gelatinous  character.  This  liquid  solution  of 
the  acid  in  water  resembles  the  ordinary  fluoric  acid  in  its  ge¬ 
neral  character,  but  it  contains  less  silex,  and  Mr.  1).  therefore, 
considers  it  as  subsilieated  fluoric  acid.  It  is  decomposed  by 
ammonia,  and  the  fixed  alcalis  and  ^rths,  a^well  as  by  the 
sulphuric,  boracic,  and  muriatic  acids.  Heat  also  produces  a 
partial  decomposition  of  it,  silicated  fluoric  acid  gas  being 
Jisengaged  and  some  silex  deposited  ;  and  hence  IMr.  D.  takes 
occasion  to  remark  that  the  ])rocess  recommended  in  chemical 
hooks,  for  obtaining  fluoric  acid  gas  free  from  silex,  by  heat- 
tng  the  subsilieated  acid,  end  collecting  the  gas  over  mercury,  i$ 
never  successful,  the  product  being  alwajs  the  silicated  fluoric 
stts.  Silicated  fluoric  acid  gas  combines  uniforndy  with  twi«o 
tts  volume  of  ammonia,  and  the  combination  volatili/.e^i  unal¬ 
tered  if  it  is  heated  without  the  presence  of  moisture.  L  ike  t‘iw 
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ga!»  itself,  ibis  salt  is  decomposed  by  :«^atcr,  tlie  same  proportion 
of  silica  being  deposited  as  by  the  gas,  and  the  saUne  solution 
is  therefore  a  sunsilicated  fluat  of  ammonia.  Its  taste  is 


is  therefore  a  sunsilicated  fluat  of  ammonia.  Its  taste  is 

i)U(igent  and  saline ;  it  reddens  litmus  paper,  and  forms  bril- 
iant  transparent  crystals  by  slow  evaporation.  It  is  very 
soluble,  but  not  deliquescent,  and  sublimes  unchanged  when 
heated ;  and  Mr.  D.  confirms  a  fact  noticed  by  Scheele,  that 
when  its  solution  is  evaporated  at  nearly  a  boiling  temperature, 
it  corrodes  the  glass  or  porcelain  vessel,  the  silex  being  again 
deposited  on  redissolviug  the  salt  in  water.  It  is  decomposed 
by  sulphuric  and  muriatic  acid,  and  the  fixed  alcalies,  and  by 
anmiouia,  which  occasions  the  silex  to  be  deposited,  and  forirs 
a  pure  fluat  of  ammonia.  This  salt  is  decomposed  by  a  gentie 
heat,  ammonia  being  disengaged,  and  a  fluat  with  a  higher 
proportion  of  acid  being  formed  ;  at  a  higher  temperature  the 
salt  fuses,  and  is  dissipated  in  dense  suffocating  fumes.  This 
however  happens  in  metallic  vessels  only,  for  in  glass  ones  it  is 
decomposed,  and  the  glass  is  corroded.  Its  action  on  glass  is  so 
powerful  that  it  may  be  employed  for  etching  on  that  substance; 
and  it  is  pref'erable,  because  it  is  more  manageable  than  the 
acid  itself.  The  most  remarkable,  however,  of  the  compounds 
into  which  fluoric  acid  enters,  is  its  combination  witli  boracic 
acid,  which  w^as  first  discovered  by  Gay  Lussac  and  Thenard. 
Mr.  Davy  calls  it  fluorboracic  acid.  The  specific  gravity  of 
tliis  gas  is  more  than  twice  that  of  atmospheric  air,  100  cubic 
inches  wdgtiiag  73.5  grains.  It  is  absorbed  by  water  in  a 
proportion  far  exceeding  that  of  any  other  gas,  that  fluid  con¬ 
densing  about  700  times  its  own  volume.  In  this  state  it  has 
some  resemblauce  to  sulphuric  acid  :  it  is  slightly  tenacious,  and 
possesses  Hie  property  of  chaiTiug  animal  and  vegetable  sub¬ 
stances,  a  property  which  was  observed  by  the  French  chemists 
to  belong  to  the  gas  itself.  The  specific  gravity  of  this  liquid 
acid  is  1.77.  The  gas  is  absorbed  by  sulphuric  acid  in  tb 
proportion  of  50  times  its  volume,  the  compound  acid  beiig 
fuming,  and  more  tenacious,  than  pure  sulphuric  acid,  thougb 
less  so  than  a  combination  of  the  same  kind  which  distills  over 
after  the  pure  fluid  boracic  acid  ceases  to  be  produced.  Tiii$ 
fluid  is  very  teoacioos,aad  far  more  volatile  than  pure  sulphuric 
acid :  the  addition  of  water  to  it  occasions  a  white  precipittu 
which  Mr.  D.  did  not  examine,  but  it  is  not  contained  in  tbc 
direct  ^xunbinaUco  of  these  acids.  Gay  Lussac  and  Thenard 
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found  tliatfliKor  boracic  add  gas  combined  with  an  equal  voluisCWt 
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of  afu^uottia,  and  formed  a  white,  solid,  opaque  compound ;  aod 
Mr.  Davy  found  th^X  a  second  and  even  a  third  volume  ofaB* 
mania  might  be  combined  with  tbe  gas,  the  result  being  iu 
case,  a  colourless  traiispaient  liquid  Uke  water,  but  not  bavb; 
any  pf  that  fluid  in  ils  C4iinpa»ition.  Tiiis  compound  bowrev^ 
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i§  not  permanent,  for  even  exposure  to  the  air  occasions  a  se- 
,  paration  of  part  of  the  ammonia,  and  it  again  assumes  the 
solid  idrm  •  and  the  same  eifect  is  produced  by  heat  and  the 
nmriatic  and  carbonic  acid  gases. 

XIX.  Further  Experiments  and  Observations  outhe  Influence 
of  the  Brain  on  the  generation  of  Animal  Heat.  By  B.  C. 
Brodie,  Esq.  F.R.S. 

AX  account  of  Mr.  Brodie’s  former  experiments  was  given  in 
the  Transactions  of  the  Society  for  1810.  By  these  he  had 
established  the  fact  that  the  circulation  of  the  blood  might  be 
kept  up  by  artificial  respiration  after  the  brain  was  removed  or 
its  influence  suspended,  and  that  the  blood  underwent  the  usual 
changes  of  colour,  from  black  to  red ;  but  as  the  temperature 
of  the  animal  was  found  to  diminish  more  rapidly  than  in 
animals  not  subjected  to  artificial  respiration,  it  appeared  de¬ 
sirable  to  carry  the  inquiry  a  step  farther,  and  to  determine  if 
carbonic  acid  was  formed  under  these  circumstances,  and  what 
might  be  its  proportion  when  compared  with  the  quantity  form¬ 
ed  in  natural  respiration.  The  account  of  Mr.  Brodie’s  ex¬ 
periments  on  this  subject  is  contained  in  this  communication, 
and  the  results  are  rather  surprising.  The  average  quantity 
of  carbonic  acid  formed  during  natural  respiration  was  ascer¬ 
tained  by  experiments  on  three  rabbits,  selected  as  nearly  as 
possible  of  the  same  size,  to  be  54.31  cubic  inches  in  an  hour. 
The  result  of  comparative  experiments  on  three  oUier  rabbits, 
io  which  a  state  of  complete  insensibility  had  been  induced  by 
the  action  of  a  vegetable  poison,  and  ia  which  respiration  wag 
kept  up  by  artificial  means,  gave  an  average  of  53.99  cubic  in¬ 
ches  for  the  same  space  of  time ;  but  notwithstanding  this,  the 
temperature  of  the  animals  sunk  faster,  than  in  others  recently 
kill^,  but  not  made  the  subject  of  experiment.  The  near 
coincidence  in  the  result  of  these  experiments  is  sufficient  to 
prove  that  we  are  not  yet  in  possession  of  a  perfect  theory  of 
the  production  of  animal  temperature ;  nor  do  we  see  any  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  inference  of  Mr.  B.  that  the  temperature  of  warm- 
Thisl  blooded  animals  is  considerably  under  the  influence  of  the 
nervous  system.  That  the  function  of  respiration  is  one  of  the 
sources  of  animal  heat,  cannot  lie  doubted;  perhaps  it  is  the  pri¬ 
mary  one,  since  it  prepares  tlie  blood  for  the  various  important 
purposes  to  whicli  it  is  subservient  in  the  animal  economy  ; 
but  as  the  evolution  of  heat  is  an  almost  constant  effect  of 
chemical  action,  it  is  reasonable  to  presume  from  analogy  that 
the  various  secretions  which  are  constantly  going  forwards, 
contribute  in  no  trifling  degree  to  maintain  the  temperature  of 
the  animal.  VV"e  arc  at  present  very  far  from  l>cing  able  to 
torm  any  tolerable  estimate  of  the  iulluencc  of  cadi  lakcu 
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siiif^ly ;  but  as  our  means  of  doin^  this  shall  increase,  we  may 
expect  to  make  a  nearer  approximation  to  a  just  theory  of  tha 
most  interesting  part  of  physiology. 


-\X.  On  the  different  Structures  and  Situations  of  the  SoWeni 
Glands  in  the  digestive  Organs  of  Birds,  according  to  the 
nature  of  their  Food,  and  particular  modes  of  Life.  By 
Everard  Home,  Esq.  F.R.S. 

THIS  communication  is  illustrat^ed  by  several  well  executed 
engravings,  y\ithout  a  reference  to  which,  it  is  impossible  to 
make  any  analysis  of  it  that  will  l>e  either  interesting  or  useful 


XXII.  On  some  Combinations  of  Phosphorus  and  Sulphur, 

and  on  some  other  Sjibjects  of  Chemical  Inquiry.  By  Sir 

Humphry  Davy,  Knt.  LL.D.  Sec.  R.S. 

THIS  paper  is  valuable  chiefly  on  account  of  the  illustrations  it 
gives  of  the  theory  of  definite  proportions  in  chemical  combina¬ 
tions.  The  first  section  relates  to  the  combinations  of  phosphorus 
with  chlorine,  of  which  one  is  solid,  white,  and  crystalline, 
and  contains  twice  the  proportion  of  chlorine,  to  the 
other,  which  is  fluid,  limpid  as  water,  and  when  acted  upon 
by  the  water  in  the  atmosphere,  gradually  evaporates  in  dense 
fumes.  When  the  solid  compound  is  acted  upon  by  water,  it 
dissolves  in  it  with  a  good  deal  of  heat,  and  the  solution,  when 
evaporated,  affords  pure  phosphoric  acid.  The  liquid  compound 
treated  in  the  same  way,  affords  a  solution  which,  when  eva¬ 
porated  to  the  consistence  of  a  syrup,  yields  transparent  crys¬ 
tals,  which  on  examination  ])rove  to  be  phosphorous  acid,  or 
rather  hydro-phosphorous  acid.  When  heated  pretty  strongly 
in  the  air,  it  burns  brilliantly,  emitting  at  the  same  time  globules 
of  gas  which  inflame  at  the  surface  of  the  liquid.  Its  decom¬ 
position  in  close  vessels  gives  phosphoric  acid,  and  a  peculiar 
gaseous  compound  of  phosphorus  of  hydrogen,  which  is  not 
spontaneously  inflammable,  but  explodes  when  mixed  with  air 
and  heated  to  near  212®.  Detonated  with- oxygen,  three  vo¬ 
lumes  of  the  gas  absorbed  more  than  five  volumes  of  oxygen, 
a  little  phosphorus  being  precipitated.  Heated  with  potassium, 
it  expanded  to  twice  its  volume,  the  potassium  being  converted 
into  phosphuret,  and  the  residuary  gas  being  pure  hydrogen. 
Sulphur  produced  a  similar  effect,  but  the  gas  produced  had 
the  character  of  sulphureted  hydrogen.  Sir  H.  Davy  estimates 
its  composition  at  4.5  of  hydrogen  in  weight,  and  22.5  phos¬ 
phorus,  and  from  these  data  it  is  easy  to  determine  the  compo¬ 
sition  of  the  hydro-phosphorous  aaid,  and  the  proportion  of 
oxygen  required  to  convert  it  into  phosphoric  acid.  When  tbs 
compounds  of  phosphorus  ami  chlorine  are  acted  on  by  water  in 
small  quantity,  muriatic  acid  is  disengaged  with  considerable 
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ebullition,  the  water  bein^  at  the  same  time  deeom posed,  and 
phosphoric  aeid  bein^  formed  from  the  solid,  and  phospliorons 
acid  from  the  liquid  combination' ;  no  other  products  are  formeef, 
land  neither  oxys^en,  hydrogen,  chlorine,  nor  phosphorus  is 
disen^ged,  so  that  the  ratio  in  which  any  two  of  these  bodies 
combine  being  known,  the  others  may  be  determined  by  calcu¬ 
lation.  A  more  perfect  demonstration  of  the  existence  of  the 
law  of  definite  proportions  cannot  be  wished  for,  than  these 
combinations  afford. 

The  observations  on  the  combinations  of  sulphur  consist 
chipfly  in  an  application  of  the  theory  of  definite  proportions 
0  determine  their  composition.  If,  for  example,  sulphuretted 
lydro^en,  and  sulphureous  acid,  consist  of  a  solution  of  sulphur 
n  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  it  is  only  necessary  to  know  the  dif- 
erence  of  the  specific  gravity  of  the  gas  in  the  simple  and 
•ompouiid  form  to  determine  the  composition  of  tire  latter, 
rims  100  cubic  inches  of  oxygen  weigh  34.  graiirs  and  100 
ubic  inches  of  sulphureous  acid  weigh  68  grains  ;  and  sulphure- 
us  acid  consequently  contains  equal  w^eights  or  {>roportiuns  of 
ulphur  and  oxygen.  Sir  H.  D.  made  some  attempts  to  com¬ 
ine  sulphureous  acid  with  oxygen,  both  bj"  heat  and  electricity, 
)  as  to  obtain  sulphuric  acid  free  from  water,  but  his  efforts 
ere  not  successful,  and  the  combination  does  not  seem  to 
ke  place  under  any  circumstances  except  water  is  present, 
ulphureous  acid  gas  and  nitrous  acid  gas  have  no  action  on 
ach  other  except  the  vapour  of  water  is  introduced,  when  they 
rm  a  solid  crystalline  hydrat,  from  which  the  nitrous  gas 
Kapes  when  it  is  thrown  into  water. 

A  few  general  observations  on  the  relation  of  water  to  tlie 
hemical  composition  of  bodies,  close  the  communication.  Sir 
I.  D.  observes,  that  most  precipitates  of  earths  or  metallic  OX- 
les  obtained  from  aqueous  solutions,  contain  definite  propor- 
ons  of  water  which  very  much  modifies  their  properties  and 
eternal  character,  and  he  notices  the  following  fact  in  confir- 
ation  of  the  opinion  that  the  contraction  in  volume  of  the 
ire  earths  when  strongly  heated  is  owing  to  the  expulsion  of 
ater  which  existed  in  combination  with  them.  Zircona,  pre- 
pitated  from  its  solution  in  muriatic  acid  by  an  alcali,  aud  dried 
a  temperature  below  300°,  is  a  soft  white  powder  which  does 
t  scratch  glass  ;  but  when  heated  to  700°  or  800°,  water  is 
ddenly  expelled  from  it,  and  it  becomes  at  the  same  time  red 
After  this  change  it  is  found  to  be  harsh  to  tlie  feel,  its^ 
rts  have  acquired  a  considerable  degree  of  cohesion,  and  u  gray 
lour,  and  it  has  becoim^  so  bard  as  to  scratch  cpiartz. 
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Art.  VI.  A  Pica  far  the  Deity  of  Jesus,  and  the  Doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  By  the  Rev.  David  Simpson,  M.A.  With  a  Me¬ 
moir  of  the  Author,  and  the  Spirit  of  Modern  Socinianism  exem 
plified:  by  Edward  Parsons,  pp.  Ixv.  586.  price  12s.  Baynes 
1812. 
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^PHE  Author  of  this  work  is  well  known  to  many,  by  his  |i  3i 
“  Plea  for  Religion.”  Our  readers,  according  to  their  M  t!i 
different  tastes,  will,  from  their  knowledge  of  that  work,  an- 1  it 
ticipate  what  may  be  expected  in  the  volume  before  us.  It  was  I  w 
first  published  by  Mr.  Simpson,  under  the  title  of  ‘‘  An  Apology  |  di 
for  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity so  that,  strictly  speaking, 
this  is  only  a  second  edition  with  a  new  title,  and  some  slight 
alterations,  wdiich  are  stated  by  the  Editor.  The  first  edition 
was  published  in  1798.  It  is  not  our  common  i)ractice  to  no 
tice  second  editions,  nor  do  we  design  generally  to  adopt  it 
but  several  reasons  have  induced  us  to  announce  this  work  to  our 
readers ;  especially  as  we  are  here  presented  with  ‘‘  Memoirs” 
of  the  Author,  which  we  believe  were  never  before  published 
to  which  is  added  a  Preface  on  the  Spirit  of  JModern  8o 
cinianism,”  both  written  by  the  Editor. 

We  were  highly  interested  with  the  Memoirs.”  From 
what  appeared  in  his  Plea  for  Religion,”  we  were  per¬ 
suaded  that  Mr.  S.  was  a  man  of  singular  integrity ;  and  the 
account  with  which  Mr.  Parsons  has  favoured  us^  confirms  oup 
former  opinion.  Mr.  Simpson  was  born  October  12,  1745,  at 
Ingleby  Arncliffe,  near  North-Allerton,  Yorkshire,  llis  father 
w  as  a  respectable  farmer.  A  singular  impression  on  his  mind, 
while  reading  prayers  one  Sunday  evening  in  his  father’s  fa¬ 
mily,  led  him  to  think  of  devoting  himself  to  the  ministry.  His 
father  was  at  first  opponent  to  the  desire  of  his  son  ;  at  length, 
however,  he  acceiled,  and  placed  him  under-  the  care,  at  first 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dawson,  of  North-Allerton,  and  then,  ofth 
Rev.  Mr.  Noble,  of  Scorton  ;  and  Mr.  Simpson  afterwards  tii 
tered  at  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge. 

During  the  first  vacation,  which  he  spent  at  his  fathers 
house,  he  visited  the  late  Rev.  Theophilus  Lindsey,  wlio  tin 
lived  at  Catteriek,  in  Yorkshire.  Mr.  L.  inquired  coiiceniin 
his  studies,  and  finding  that  he  had  entirely  neglected  the  Bihk 
he  urged  him  to  attend  to  it.  IMr.  Simpson  was  powerfully 
struck  with  the  exhortations  of  his  friend,  and  ashamed  of  hi 
ignorance  and  inattention.  At  that  time  he  had  not 
Uihle  !  He  purchased  one  of  the  quarto  size,  with  the  mar 
ginal  references,  and  studied  it  with  avidity.  And  tliongh  (- 
he  confesses)  he  was  at  first  rather  ashamed,  that  his  new  Hi' 
should  he  seen  by  his  companions,  lest  he  should  incur  the ; 
putation  of  Methodism  ;  yet,  a  complete  conviction  of  its  tru 
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and  of  the  importance  of  its  doctrines,  botli  to  his  own  sal\a^ 
tion,  and  the  salvation  of  otliers,  soon  overcame  that  feelings 
and  he  turned  his  attention  with  earnestness  to  the  acquisition 
of  such  information,  as  misjht  enable  him  to  proclaim  the  Gospel 
of  Christ. 

We  need  scarcely  remark  that  our  sentiments,  and  tlicse  of 
3lr.  Lindsey,  are  tur  apart  from  each  other  ;  hut  we  most  cor¬ 
dially  approve  the  advice  lie  j^ave  his  youni^  friend,  and  wisli 
it  may  be  adoptetl  and  followed  by  otiiers  in  proportion  to  its 
worth.  The  result  shews,  that  one  good  principle  may  pro¬ 
duce  incalculahle  effects.  iMr.  Lindsey,  we  think,  widely  de¬ 
viated  from  the  doctrine  of  the  word  of  God ;  hut  his  valuable 
exhortations,  gave  such  a  direction  toJVIr.  Simpson’s  mind,  that 
iu  the  end,  he  cordially  embraced,  and  zealously  defended, 
those  very  sentiments  which  3lr.  Lindsey  soon  afterwards 
renounced. 

On  his  ordination,  our  Author  was  curate  to  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Unwin,  at  Ramsden,  in  Essex.  Here  he  continued  two  jyears, 
and  then  removed  to  Buckingham.  At  this  place  he  had  to 
encounter  serious  difliculties.  The  doctrine  which  he  preached, 
and  the  zeal  with  which  he  urged  it  on  his  hearers,  excited 
many  enemies.  The  particulars  are  not  detailed  ;  but  the  in¬ 
terposition  of  his  Diocesan  was  thought  needful.  After  giving 
the  affair  a  complete  hearing,  the  Bishop  made  the  following 
observation,  highly  honourable  both  to  himself,  and  to  the  party 
accused.  ‘  Mr.  Simpson, — if  you  are  determined  to  do 
your  duty,  as  u  Clergyman  ought' to  do,  you  must  eoery 
where  expect  to  meet  with  opposition  /’  Such  a  remark  was 
a  strong  evidence  of  the  Bishop’s  opinion,  while  it  contained  a 
sentiment  which  deserved  to  be  recorded,  and  which  deserves 
to  be  remembered. 

Mr.  Simpson  left  Buckingham,  and  went  to  Macclesfield,  as 
curate  of  the  old  church  in  tliat  town.  Here  also  he  had  to 
encounter  opposition.  An  appeal  was  made  against  liim  ;  but 
he  was  now  in  another  Diocese  :  the  Bishop  of  Chester  agreed 
ivith  his  opponents, — and  he  was  silenced  !  If  any  of  our 
readers  should  ask—yiir  what  ?  we  reply,  from  all  that  we 
can  find,  for  zealously  preaching  the__ most  important  truths 
^liich  the  Gospel  exhibits ; — the  salvation  of  fallen,  lost  tiian, 
by  the  redemption  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus.  One  short  ex¬ 
pression  of  reproach  included  the  whole  charge  which  they  had 
against  him. — He  was  a  Methodist. 

What  a  serious  evil  must  have  existed  somewhere,  when  a 
man  of  integrity,  and  of  piety,  in  a  Christian  land,  in  a  Christian 
Church,  and,  from  all  that  appears,  a  man  whose  seniiments  and 
conduct  were  conformable  to  the  doctrines  and  discipline  of  that 
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Church,  tvt*s  silenced,  bccaasc  he  earnestly  endcavoure<l  to 
lead  shiners  home  to  God !  Many  excellent  men  in  the  Esta- 
bTishment,  have  met  with  great  difficulties  on  this  very  account, 
and  if  they  have  not  had  their  career  stopped,  they  liave  had 
their  faith  and  patience  painfully  tried» 

A  man  of  Mr.  Simpson’s  cast  is  not  easily  subdued.  Epis 
copal  authority  may  inn)Ose  silence ;  but  an  ardent  desire  to 
do  good  is  “  like  a  fire  in  the  bones,”  and  there  is  no  forbear¬ 
ing.  Indeed,  why  should  a  man  forbear  ?  He  must  have 
a  very  high  idea  of  the  divine  right  of  Episcopacy,  who 
can,  in  such  a  case,  consent  to  be  silent,  if  he  conceives  that 
his  diocesan  has  formoil  a  decision  which  is  opposite  to  the  good 
of  men,  and  to  the  gloty  of  God.  How  long  Mr.  Simpson 
was  prevented  from  preaching  in  the  church,  we  are  not  inform¬ 
ed  ;  but  he  tvas  not  idle.  Wherever  he  had  an  opportunity  to 
to  preach,  he  embraced  it ;  and  his  labours  in  various  parts  of 
the  country  during  this  period,  appear  to  have  been  eminently 
Useful. 

In  spite  of  opposition,  the  providence  of  God  replaced  hkn 
as  a  minister  of  the  Establishment,  in  the  same  church  in  which 
he  had  preached  before.  An  attempt  was  made  to  silence  him 
a  second  time ;  but  a  different  Bishop  filled  the  see.  Mr. 
Simpson  wrote  in  his  defence  to  his  Diocesan,  and  in  a  manly 
way  admitted  that  part  of  his  adversaries’  charge  which  related 
to  what  they  called  Methodism.  He  even  acknowledged,  that 
his  preaching  had  increased  the  number  of  those  who  attended  the 
inecting>houses  of  the  Methodists  ;  and  frankly  said,  ^  I  own  the 
fact ;  1  have  often  thought  of  it ;  but  I  confess  myself  unequal 
to  the  difficulty.  What  would  your  Lordship  advise  ?’  Duriii; 
this  contest,  a  kind  friend  (Mr.  Roe)  proposed  to  build  h'm 
a  church  in  a  difterent  part  of  the  town ;  and  Mr.  Simpson 
agreed  to  resign  the  curacy  he  then  held,  if  the  new  church 
were  consecrated,  and  he  were  legally  securecl  as  the  Incumbent. 
H  is  opponents  allowed  that  his  proposal  was  generous.  Per- 
secution  thus  assisted  in  finding  him  a  resting  place ;  and  here 
Mr.  S.  laboured  during  the  remainder  of  his  days.  An  im 
pression,  however,  was  made  on  his  mind,  which  was  not  fa 
vourable  to  the  Establishment ;  and  we  do  not  wonder  that  hi 
attachment  to  it  should  have  been  shaken,  after  the  convincin 
proofs  which  he  had  folt^  that  there  was  nothing  in  its  cou^^h 
tution  (how  much  soever  it  was  the  boast  of  many)  that  woiil 
protect  from  harassing  difficulties,  a  clergyman,  whose  oiilj 
crime  appears  to  have  been,  zeal  in  preaching  the  docfrin 
which  the  Church  avows!  The  State  can  secure  the  cmohinicu 
of  tlie  Establishment,  to  those  who  enjoy  them  according 
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]  bw,  but  it  cannot  secure  any  thing  else.  Every  day  renders 
j  tlie  trutli  of  this  remark  more  and  more  evident. 

Mr.  Simpson  had  now  a  wide  field  of  usefulness  bolbrc  hiin^ 
,|  aiid  lor  six  and  twenty  years  he  laboured  incessautly.  lie  did 
I  Bot  confine  his  exertions .  to  one  inode  of  operation :  he  strove 
4l  to  do  good  in  various  ways,  and  we  cannot  doubt  of  his  success, 
p  He  had  six  or  seven  hundred  monthly-communu'ants  ;  and  he 
y  biinself  acknowledged,  at  a  moment  when  boasting  seemed  at 
,  K  the  greatest  imaginable  distance  from  his  thoughts,  that  “  the 
,  I  appearance  of  fruit,  at  times,  had  been  large.”  But  ..he  so 
^  I  strongly  felt  a  growing  objection  to  the  National  Church,  that 
j  I  be  determined  to  quit  it.  And  this  extraordinary  step,  he  said, 

^  I  be  was  compelled  to  take,  by  the  dictates  of  his  conscience. 

^  I  What  renders  his  resolution  the  more  remarkable,  is,  that  he 
^  j|died  a  few  hours  before  the  time,  at  which  he  had  intended  to 
H  bid  larewell  to  his  flock!  llis  investigation  of  the  subject  was 
[J|yshed;  his  determination  fixed;  but  he  was  spared  the  pain 
j  t\Tluch  tile  following  of  the  dictates  of  his  conscience  would 
j certainly  have  produced.  How  unsearchable  are  the  ways  of 
cijJijiod!  In  the  course  of  his  life,  he  met  witli  some  very  heavy 
jjgBilBictious.  He  lost  his  first  wife,  after  they  had  been  married  only 
■fifteen  months ;  and  his,  second  only  thirteen  days  previously, 
bis  own  departure.  One  child  died  in  infancy  ;  and  the  next, 
tedl^  daughter,  after  a  lingering  illness,  died  a  few  months  before 
ter  parents.  Her  age  is  not  mentioned,  but  she  appeal's  to 
lave  given  them  reason  for  thankfulness,  that  they  sorrowed 
lot  as  those  who  had  no  hope.  The  last  scenes  of  his  own  life, 
irungly  marked  the  Christian  character;  and  after  having  shewn 
a  various  w  ays,  the  supports  arising  from  a  good  hope  through 
i'dVPj  he  left  this  mortal  scene,  March  24,  1799.  Aged  54. 

But  it  is  time  to  turn  our  attention  from  the  man  to  the  book, 
the  Editor’s  preface,  the  reader  is  chiefly  directetl  to  Mr. 
Ishara’s  ‘‘  Calm  Inquiry  concerning  the  Person  of  Christ,” 
the  last  great  work  on  the  Unitarian  side  of  the  controversy, 
r.  Parsons  does  not  enter  into  the  contest  with  his  adversary 
y  exauiining  and  refuting,  cither  his  criticisms  or  his  argu- 
^nts;  but  he  selects  several  of  Jiis  statements,^  llblds  them  up 
view  at  once,  that  the  reader  may  see  at  a  glance  what  the 
^tem  is,  and  to  what  it  tends ;  and  then  determine,  whether 
bears  any  resemblance  to  the  doctrine  of  the  New  Testament, 
be  design  is  judicious  :  to  most  readers  it  will  present  as  much 
they  wish  to  know.  Nor  can  the  Unitarians  complain  of  it 
Unfair,  since  the  statements  are  extracted  from  a  writer, 
bo  is  considered  and  represented  as  a  man  of  eminence  among 
®  *.  though  we  are  in  justice  bound  to  say,  that  we  believe 
oy  who  are  called  Unitarians,  and  who  generally  unite  w  ith 
%  do  not  go  the  lengths  of  3lr.  Bclsham.  Indeed  this  ii 
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not  at  all  surprising ;  the  only  tbin^  that  excites  our  wonder 
is,  how  any  rnan  with  the  New  'restainent  in  his  hand,  can  jjo 
so  far.  He  must  be  a  veteran  indeed  in  controversial  Divinity, 
who  is  not  shocked  at  the  strange  statements  which  are  here 
collected ;  and  which  impress  more  deeply  when  they  are 
brought  together,  than  when  they  occur  successively  during  tlie 
perusal  of  an  octavo  volume. 

As  to  Mr.  Simpson’s  Plea,  it  is  something  like  the  net  that 
‘‘  gathered  of  every  kind.”  The  Author  was  a  man  of  consi¬ 
derable  reading,  and  he  diligently  collected  what  he  thought  of 
importance ;  but  he  collected  too  indiscriminately.  He  jh)s- 
scssed  great  liberality  of  sentiment,  by  which  we  do  not  mean 
carelessness  of  mind  respecting  the  importance  of  religions 
opinions.  The  doctrine  which  he  believed,  he  thought  of  con¬ 
sequence  ;  but  he  sirongly  felt,  and  most  explicitly  avowed, 
the  right  which  every  man  has  to  examine  for  himself ;  and  \w 
rested  the  residt  of  every  inquiry,  on  the  strength  of  the  eri 
dcncc  which  was  ]UH)dnced  in  its  favour.  The  followin 
passage  is  greatly  to  his  honour.  The  reader  will  bear  in  miiu 
that  it  was  written  in  the  year  1798. 

‘‘  As  the  author  avows  himself  a  believer  of  the  pre- existence  an 
divinity  of  the  Saviour  of  mankind,  and  the  personality  and  deit 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  after  the  fullest  investigation  of  these  subjea* 
of  which  he  is  capable,  the  reader  will  therefore  peruse  those  part 
of  this  .Apology  with  caution,  and  weigh  the  premises  and  conclusio 
with  the  most  scrupulous  exactness  He  is  not  backward  to  confe 
that  to  him  these  doctrines  appear  essential  to  the  Christian  scher 
of  redemption,  if  others  are  of  a  different  opinion,  he  has  no  quar 
with  them.  Every  man  must  examine  and  judge  for  himself.  ’ 
our  own  master  we  stand  or  fall  He  has  no  fear  but  the  genu’ 
truths  of  Christianity  shall  ultimately  prevail,  whatever  those  trui 
may  be.  God  will  vindicate  his  owm  cause  The  gates  of  hell 
long  been  at  work  to  subvert  the  whole  system  of  divine  truth,  i 
they  have  not  yet  prevailed,  nor  is  it  to  be  apprehended  they  ev 
w  ill.  The  great  Head  of  the  church,  indeed,  is  shaking  the  natit^ 
and  is  about  to  purge  his  floor.  The  cold,  silver,  and  precious  sto 
shall  abide  the  day  of  trial;  but  the  chaff  will  be  blown  away;'* 
wood,  hay,  and  stubble  shall  be  burnt  up;  all  superstitious 
nances  shall  be  subverted;  but  the  Word  of  tlie  Lord  shall  end 
for  ever. 

‘  Here  then  the  author  of  this  treatise  rests  bis  faith.  Antici 
may  fall;  superstitious  observances  may  cease;  religious  cstab 
meuts  may  be  tumbled  into  ruins;  empires  and  kingdoms  ina) 
overturned ;  princes  and  governors  may  be  deposed ;  the  wise  ij 
of  tlie  world  may  take  part  with  the  enemies  of  trutli ;  error  anil 
lusion  may  run  like  wild  fire  among  the  thickest  ranks  of  the  pr^r 
unbelievers  may  rage,  and  minute  philosophers  imagine  a  vain 
but  the  simll  arise  out  of  its  present  obscurity,  and,  being  '■ 
pcdol’all  human  aj'j)^'*^^dagcs,  shall  be  universally  had  in  honour: 
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method  of  redeeming  a  lost  race  therein  revealed  shall  be  generally 
seen  and  embraced ;  the  enemies  of  evangelical  religion  shall  be 
confounded  world  without  end ;  Jesus  shall  reign,  triumphant  over 
all  opposition,  in  his  glorified  human  body,  at  the  right  hand  of  the 
Majesty  on  high,  till  all  the  ends  of  the  earth  have  seen  his  great 
salvation,  and  every  opposing  power  is  brought  into  complete  sub¬ 
jection.  At  the  present  moment,  he  is  dashing  the  nations  together 
like  the  vessels  of  a  potter ;  but  yet,  notwithstanding  the  confusion 
and  disorder  of  the  world,  of  which  we  have  heard  so  much,  and 
which  we  ourselves  may  yet  possibly  witness ;  all  the  dispensations  of 
creation,  providence,  and  grace,  are  founded  in  wisdom  and  good¬ 
ness,  and  shall  wind  up,  to  the  Redeemer’s  everlasting  honour.’ 
pp.  Ixi,  ii. 

Mr.  Simpson  divides  his  work  into  various  parts.  The 
Editor  has  altered  the  original  division,  by  calling  the  Mis¬ 
cellaneous  Observations”  which  are  at  the  beginning  of  the 
volume,  tile  first  part.  Here  we  find  the  Importance  of  the 
Doctrine  of  the  Divinity  of  Christ  stated.  Its  reasonableness. 
Obseiwations  on  the  Unity  of  God.  Of  the  Plurality  of  Persons. 
General  Arguments  ;  and  Objections  answered. .  After  this  we 
find,  in  the  second  party  information  concerning  the  Messiah, 
for  the  first  three  thousand  years  of  the  world  ;  and  then,  through 
the  times  of  the  Prophets.  Observations  on  the  name  Jehovah, 
and  the  Divine  Appearances  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament. 
In  the  third  party  we  have  testimonies  to  the  character  of  our 
Lord,  by  Christ  himself,  and  by  his  apostles;  and  both  the 
direc‘t  and  incidental  evidence  which  the  Author  found  in  the 
New  Testament.  In  the  fourth  party  we  have  a  view  of  the 
doctrine  concerning  the  Holy  Spirit,  from  both  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments.  In  the  fifth  party  a  view  of  the  Doctrine  of 
the  Trinity,  from  the  same  sources.  In  the  sixth  party  the 
opinions  of  the  ancient  Jews  concerning  the  Plurality  of  the 
Divine  Nature.  In  the  seventh  party  the  Opinions  of  the 
Heathens  on  the  same  subject.  In  the  eighth  party  Testimo¬ 
nies  of  the  Fathers,  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century. 
Then  follow  miscellaneous  evidence,  and  a  recapitulation  of 
the  whole:  and  the  work  closes  with  Addenduy  which  consist 
of  a  concise  Scriptural  view  of  the  Divinity  of  Christ;  and  a 
compendious  view  of  the  Son,  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  Blessed 
Trinity,  from  Dr.  Clarke ;  for  the  purpose  of  shewing  how 
utterly  inconsistent  his  statement  was  with  modern  Unitarianism. 

The  plan  is  chronological :  the  evidence  aduiiced  being 
fiuoted  in  the  order  of  time.  Most  of  the  arguments  and  tes¬ 
timonies,  which  learned  men  have  produced  in  favour  of  the 
Pnitarian  doctrine,  are  so  arranged,  that  the  reader  may,  with¬ 
out  much  trouble,  find  the  substance  of  what  has  been  adduced 
on  the  different  parts  of  the  subject.  Yet  justice  obliges  us  to 
Uiat  though  this  work  is  valuable  as  au  index,  or  rather, 
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perhaps,  as  a  storehouse  of  materials ;  though  here  are  ex¬ 
cellent,  and,  we  think,  unanswerable  reasoning  and  remarks; 
still  w’(‘  cannot  apply  unqualitied  praise  to  the  whole.  Here  are 
historical  testimonies,  which  are  a  millstone  about  the  neck  of 
Unitarianism  ;  and  here  are  reflections  on  the  historical  evidence 
which  we  think  decisive.  But  we  observed  passages  brought 
forward,  which  do  not  prove  the  point  lor  which  they  were 
quoted ;  and  though  they  certainly  have  no  bearing  in  the  op¬ 
posite  direction,  yet  they  increase  the  size,  rather  than  the  value 
of  the  volume. 

It  was  no  part  of  Mr.  Simpson’s  plan,  to  combat  his  oppo¬ 
nents  by  critical  investigations  respecting  the  text,  or  the  trans¬ 
lation  of  particular  passages  ;  and  we  therefore  find  very  little 
of  this  nature  in  the  present  work.  But  the  form  which  the 
controversy  has  assumed,  particularly  of  late,  renders  Scripture 
criticism  an  object  of  great  importance.  We  recommend  it 
Giirnestly  to  the  attention  of  all  who  are  called  into  this  field  of 
inquiry,  and  w’ho  have  the  previous  reqiiisite  knowledge :  and 
we  have  no  doubt  of  the  final  result.  The  friends  of  error  will 
be  many  :  they  are  always  assuming;  but  in  the  end,  the  evi¬ 
dence  in  favour  of  the  truth  must  be  heard.  They  who  study 
the  New  Testament  with  simplicity  of  heart,  may  find  in  rt 
many  things  wliicli  they  do  not  fully  understand,  and  which 
may  require  the  light  of  eternity  fully  to  elucidate ;  but  surely 
they  will  not  find,  that  the  converse  of  what  it  says,  is  the  truth 
as  it  is  in  Jesus  ! 

The  same  causes  wdiich  render  Unitarians  blind  to  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  (he  New  Testament,  seem  equally  to  have  operated 
on  their  minds,  respecting  the  opinions  of  the  ancient  Church. 
They  have  caricatured  every  thing.  According  to  them,  the 
ancient  writers  were  Unitarians,  or,  if" not,  they  testified, 
notw  ithstanding  all  that  they  say  to  the  contrary,  that  their 
fellow^  Ciiristians  in  general  were  not  of  the  same  faith  with 
themselves ;  or,  if  nothing  else  will  do,  their  writings  are  inter- 
j)olated,  and  the  truth  can  be  seen,  only  when  they  are  ‘  cor¬ 
rected  by  an  Unitarian'  The  ancient  creeds,  which  were  con¬ 
sidered  as  expressing  the  faith  of  the  Church,  and  which  •as¬ 
sert  sentiments  that  no  modern  Unitarian  will  acknowledge, 
are  yet  represented  as  no  reason  that  ancient  Unitarians  should 
not  enter  the  churches  of  the  Orthodox.  And  though  there 
were  no  bonds  of  union  among  Christians  in  those  days,  but 
those  of  faith  Jind  love,  no  appointment  to  bishoprics  but  by 
the  people  themselves,  and  no  endowments  to  render  either  the 
bishops,  or  any  other  servants  of  the  Church  indej>endent ;  yet 
strange  as  It  may  appear,  the  ]>eople "believed  one  thing,  anil 
tlic  ministers,  the  contrary  !  As  to  those  who  arecallcd  Heretics, 
>hey  tell  us,  that  the  Ebionites,  though  always  classed  'titk 
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Heretics,  were  wot  Heretics,  but  the  original,  sound,  orthodox 
Christians  :  that  these  like  themselves,  had  no  idea  of  the  pre- 
existeiice  of  Jesus  Clirist ;  and  that  some  persons  in  Africa, 
who  so  firmly  believed  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  that  they  supposed 
it  was  the  Father  who  was  incarnate,  and  who  suffered,  were 
Unitarians!  What  is  still  more,  because  those  who  hastily 
adopted  and  speedily  gave  up  the  above  mentioned  notion,  were, 
at  the  time,  a  numerous  body  in  Africa,  therefore  the  bulk  of 
Christians,  every  where,  were  Unitarians.  We  do  not  pretend 
to  say  that  either  party  is  free  from  prejudice.  The  mind  fre¬ 
quently  views  objects  through  coloured  mediums.  Not  only 
the  philosopher,  but  the  Christian,  each  in  his  respective  re¬ 
searches,  should  strive  to  form  as  unprejudiced  an  opinion  as 
he  is  able.  But  with  this  in  view’,  and  exercising  all  the  cau¬ 
tion  and  impartiality  which  we  could  command,  we  have  given 
the  controversy  between  the  Unitarians  and  ourselves,  a  long 
and  close  investigation  :  we  have  often  paused,  and  asked, 
whether  the  New  Testament  expressions  were  calculated  to 
leave  a  Unitarian  impression  on  the  mind  ?  We  have  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  say.  No.  If  the  inspired  writers  intended  to  teach 
that  system,  they  were  the  most  unfortunate  of  all  men  in  the 
choice  of  their  words.  In  reading  the  Fathers,  we  asked  re¬ 
peatedly,  Were  these  men  Unitarians  ?  And  we  were  compelled 
to  reply.  No.  Difficult  as  it  may  sometimes  be,  exactly  to 
describe  the  theory  which  they  individually  maintained,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  see,  that  they  were  not  Unitarians  themselves,  and 
that  they  denied  Unitarianism  ever  to  have  been  the  faith  of 
the  Church.  Our  conviction  is,  that  the  system  in  question 
is  an  excrescence :  it  is  not  the  natural,  healthy  production  of 
the  tree  on  which  it  is  found  : — it  is  a  funyusy  which  is  attach¬ 
ed  only  to  some  decayed  part. 

The  work  before  us,  is  of  so  multifarious  a  nature,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  give  a  specimen  ;  and  we  fear,  that  we  have  already 
trespassed  on  the  patience  of  our  readers.  But  on  one  point 
we  were  forcibly  struck  ; — we  find  in  the  contents,  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  section,  (p.  18.)  the' following  sentence  : — Fletcher^ h 
irresiHtible  reasoning  against  Dr.  Priestley.  This  reasoning, 
is,  we  acknowledge  very- forcible  though  we  should  not  adopt 
all  the  expressions  used  by  Mr.  Fletcher,  yet  we  do  not  see 
how  any  of  Dr.  Priestley’s  followers  are  to  answer  it,  taken 
in  the  whole.  The  Dr.  says  Mr.  Simpson,  p.  19,  in  his  contro¬ 
versy  on  the  Trinity,  takes  for  granted,  and  lays  it  down  as  a 
first  principle,  that  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity  and  Atonement, 

,  are  imj)ossible,  and  such  as  no  miracles  can  prove,’  &c.  Mr. 
J'letcher  selected  a  variety  of  the  Doctor’s  statements  concern¬ 
ing  the  Deity,  in  which  he  completely  acknowledges  that  we 
Know  nothing  of  his  nature ;  and  then  turns  his  argument  on 
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liim,  and  shovs  how  unreasonable  it  is,  first  to  confess  that  be 
knows  nothing  of  God,  and  tlien  to  pretend  to  know  clearly 
what  is  inconsistent  with  the  Divine  Essence.  The  quotations 
from  Dr.  Priestley  are  truly  curious ;  we  will  copy  them,  and 
refer  to  the  places  where  they  are. to  be  found.  ‘With  a 
wisdom  worthy  of  a  Christian  sa«^e,  he  (Dr.  P.)  speaks  thus 
in  his  UisquisUions  on  matter  and  spirit'  “  Of  the  substance 
of  the  Deity,  we  have  no  idea  at  all  ;  and  therefore  all  that 
we  can  conceive  or  pronounce  concerninc^  it,  must  be  merely 
iiYPOTHETicAL.”  Disq.  Vol.  I.  p.  144,  145.  The  above  sen¬ 
tence  is  taken  from  two  paragraphs;  and  though  it  conveys 
nothing  which  the  Dr.  would  not  have  allowed,  yet  his  words 
should  have  been  quoted  niore  fully. 

Again,  p.  21 .  ‘  The  learned  Doctor,  continuing  to  s|>eak  as  a  true 
philosopher,  says,  “  W  e  know  there  must  be  a  first  cause,  bccausi 
things  ilo  actually  exist,  and  could  never  have  existed  without  a 
cause,  and  all  secondary  causes  necessarily  lead  us  to  a  primary 
one.  But  of  the  nature  of  the  existence  of  this  primary  cause, 
concerning  which  we  know  nothing  but  by  its  effects,  we  cannot 
have  any  conception.  W  e  arc  absolutely  confounded,  bewild¬ 
ered  and  lost,  when  we  attempt  to  speculate  concerning  it. 
This  speculation  is  attended  with  insuperable  difficulties. 
Every  description  of  the  Divine  Being  in  the  New  Testament, 
gives  us  an  idea  of  something  filling  and  penetrating  all  things, 
and  therefore  of  no  known  mode  of  existence."  ’  These  sen¬ 
tences  arc  taken  from  the  Disquisitions,  Vol.  I.  pp.  146,  185. 

Again,  p.  21.  “  In  two  lurcumstances  that  we  do  know,  and 

probably  in  many  others,  of  which  we  have  no  knowledge  at 
all,  the  human  and  Divine  nature,  finite  and  infinite  intelli- 
ligence,  most  essentially  differ.  Tlie  first  is,  that  our  atten¬ 
tion  is  necessarily  confined  to  one  thing,  whereas  he  who  made 
and  continually  supports  all  things,  must  equally  attend  to  all 
things  at  the  same  time ;  which  is  a  most  astonishing  but  ne¬ 
cessary  attribute  of  the  one  supreme  God,  of  which  we  can 
form  no  conception^  and  consequently  in  this  respect,  no  finite 
mind  can  be  compared  with  ^he  Divine !  Again,  the  Deity  not 
only  attends  to  every  thing,  but  must  be  capable  of  either 
producing  or  annihilating  any  thing:  so  that,  in  this  respect 
also,  tlie  Divine  nature  must  be  essentially  different  from  ours. 
— There  is,  therefore,  u]>on  the  whole,  manifold  reason  to  con¬ 
clude,  that  the  Divine  nature  or  essence,  besides  being  simply 
unknown  to  us,  has  properties  most  essentially  different  Iron] 
every  tiling  else. — God  is,  and  ever  must  remain,  the  incom¬ 
prehensible."  Disq.  Vol.  I.  ]>.  141,  142,  143. 

P.  22,  23.  “  It  must  be  confessed,  with  awful  reverence,  that 

WT  know  but  little  of  ourselves,  and  therefore  much  less  of  our 
maker,  even  with  resjioct  to  his  attributes.  W^;  know  but  littk 
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of  the  %vorks  of  God,  and  therefore  much  less  of  his  Essence- 
In  fact  we  have  no  proper  idea  of  any  essence  whatsoever. — 
It  will  hardly  be  pretended  that  we  have  anp  proper  idea  of 
the  substance  even  of  inatter,  considered  as  divested  of  all  its 
properties.”  Disq.  p.  139. 

These  statements  liave  all  the  effect  of  concessions.  Socinians 
must  either  take  new  G^round,  or  confess  that  God  is  great 
and  we  know  him  not.”  If  this  be  all  that  human  reason  can 
do,  how  presumptuous  is  it  for  men  to  j)retend  to  say,  what  can, 
or  what  cannot,  consist  with  the  unity  of  God  !  'i'hey  would  h(‘ 
much  better  emjdoycd  in  listening  to  the  plain  declarations  of 
the  inspired  teachers,  and  in  receiving  with  meekness  the  in¬ 
grafted  w^ord  and  though  they  might  not  even  then  be  free  iVom 
speculative  difficulties,  yet  their  souls  would  be  “  nourisiied  uj)  in 
the  words  of  faith  and  of  good  doctrine.” 


Art.  VII.  Poems  and  Imitations.  By  Daniel  Cabanel;  of  Lincoln  V 
Inn,  Esq.  Svo.  pp.  19^.  price  lOs.  Bickers. aff,  18i4?. 

JN  spite  of  Dr.  Johnson,  and  of  all  that  a  philosopher  may 
say  and  reason  upon  the  subject,  the  poet  knows  from  e\- 
perience,  that  there  are  seasons  in  wliich  he  feels  more  strongly, 
and  therelore  in  which  he  can  write  more  powerfully,  than  in 
others  :  that  there  arc  hard-like  moods,  approaching  to  inspi¬ 
ration,  in  which  every  sensation  is  transport,  and  every  ut¬ 
terance  of  the  soul,  poetry.  These  moods,  it  will  he  found, 
are  not  the  growth  of  cities  ;  of  crowded  streets  and  smoaky 
skies  :  they  come  over  the  spirit  in  the  stillness  of  the  country, 
amidst  rocks,  and  rivers,  and  green  woods,  and  clear  blue 
skies.  Not,  we  believe,  that  the  beauties  of  tliese  material 
forms  are  necessarily  inspiring ;  hnt  that  they  have  all  poetical 
associations  with  them,  and  that  they  shut  out  all  those  wliich 
are  couimou,  low,  or  degrading.  Hills,  whose  tops  have  never 
been  trodden  but  by  the  curious  traveller ;  solitudes,  over  which 
the  same  undecaying  sun  has  arisen,  day  after  day,  ever  since 
the  creation  ;  lakes,  in  which  so  many  generations  have  seen 
the  same  lovely  moon  rellected,  and  the  same  magiiiliecnce  ol 
the  nightly  heavens woods',' that,  “Still  bmlding  in  spring  and 
withering  in  autumn,  have  seemed  to  remind  so  many  races 
of  men,  that,  as  their  life  has  had  its  April,  so  likewise  it  must 
have  its  November ; — what  overwhelming  sensations  do  these 
objects  excite !  And  these  sensations  are  jioetry,  waiting  only, 
like  the  spirits  in  the  shades,  for  a  corporeal  and  tangiole  iii- 
vostment,  to  issue  into  day.  Surely  he  is  not  to  he  accused  of 
pedantry  or  juvenile  sentimentality,  who  complains  that  sen¬ 
sations  like  these  do  not  visit  him  in  towns,  wliere  the  cares, 
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and  Yexations,  and  selfishness  of  business,  arc  connected  Tvilli 
every  object,  and  intrude  into  his  mind  at  every  turn. 

A  place,  in  which  a  mood,  like  that  we  have  described,  has 
been  once  experienced,  becomes  thenceforward  as  it  were  hal¬ 
lowed  to  the  poet ;  its  very  name  conveys  poetry  to  his  mind. 
And  in  some  such  way  as  this,  we  suppose,  ^ood-natured 
critics  will  account  for  the  profusion  of  names  with  which  Mr. 
Cabanel  has  contrived  to  fill  sixty-five  pages,  in  a  poem 
called  British  Scenery.  Such  formidable  passages  as  the  fol¬ 
lowing  are  by  no  means  uncommon  in  it. 

• 

‘  Fractur’d  the  face  of  Devon; — Ilfracomb 
Uprears  her  slaty  cliffs  above  the  wave  ;  . 

Dartmoor  presents  a  desolate  expanse 
Stubbed  with  Tors  ; — nor  must  unnotic’d  pass 
Lidford's  cascade;  nor  Brent’s  conspicuous  fane, 

Perch’d  on  a  rock ;  nor  Pomeroy’s  remains 
In  picturesque  seclusion  ;  nor  the  bay 
Of  Babicomb ;  nor,  in  its  shelter  d  nook 
Torquay ;  nor,  Dartmouth,  thy  sequester’d  mart. 

Mount  F.dgecumbe  boasts  a  Paradise  marine ; 

Nor  should  Oblivion  shade  thy  rivulet, 

Arcadian  Sidmouth:  can  the  5luse  forget 
I.iuton’s  umbrageous  mount,  and  rocky  vale  \ 

Or  Linmouth’s  deep  recess?”  p.  17. 

‘  Cambria  presents  a  many-featur’d  coast, 

And  rude  interior  ;  deep  indented  vales 
^  Worn  by  cascades,  and  masses  rear’d  aloft ; 

Snowdon,  Plinlimmon,  and  the  crag-crown’d  bulk 
Of  Cader  Idris  ;  stretching  o’er  a  tract 
Of  vassal  hills,  and  torrent- water’d  dales, 

Mawddacli,  and  Pistil  Cain  ;  and  seaward,  on 
To  Barmouth  s  strand,  and  Harlech’s  timeworn  towers. 
Loud  roars  the  surge  on  Tenby’s  cavern’d  shore. 

Nor  distant  far,  Kilgarren’s  turrets  lean 

O’er  Tivy’s  subject  w’ave  ;  the  vale  of  Neath  ' 

Resounds  with  cataracts, — from  Melincourt, 

And  Aberdyllis,  to  the  district  wild 
Of  Ystradvel^  ;  by  the  currents  fed. 

Of  Purthin,  Tragath,  Hepsey,  and  the  stream 

Of  subterranean  Melta,  from  a  cave 

Emerging  fast  by  Hepsey’s  sheltering  curve p.  35. 

One  further  we  have  to  say  If  a  person  will  not  take 
the  pains  to  write  a  plan  for  his  poem  beforehand,  it  would  be 
well  if  he  would  at  least  write  an  argument  afterwards,  that  be 
might  be  able  himself  in  some  degree  to  judge  of  the  order  pre-’ 
served.  3Ir.  C.  probably  has  not  done  this,  and  therefore  we 
shall  endeavour  to  do  it  for  him. 
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Childe  Alarique. 

Argument  of  British  Scenery. 

AcWress  to  the  genius  of  landscape.  Englaiurs  ^  scenes 
surpassed  by  few.^  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Essex,  Hertford,  tlie 
Caul.  Digression  to  Oxford,  Addison,  Wartons,  llurdis, 
Heber,  Jones,  Blenheim.  Farther  digression  to  ‘the  British 
annals,’  Chatham,  Heroes,  Poets,  from  Spenser  to  Scott. 
Kent,  Sussex',  Isle  of  Wight,  Devon,  Somerset.  Digression 
to  the  author’s  own  ‘  retreat.’  Invective  against  fashion  and 
places  of  public  assembly,  drunkenness  and  gluttony.  Re¬ 
demption.  Wiltshire,  Gloucestershire,  and  so  on  ;  the  whole 
adorned  with  many  repetitions  of  threefold  notes  of  exclamation. 


Art.  VIII.  Childe  Alarique^  a  Poet’s  Reverie,  with  other  Poems, 

.  The  Second  Edition,  corrected  and  enlarged.  8vo.  pp.  '276, 
Price  10s.  6d.  Longman  and  Co.  1814. 

^IIE  Preface  to  this  volume  of  Poems,  contains  one  of  the 
most  singular  specimens  of  self-denying  ingenuousness  with 
which  we  recollect  to  have  met,  even  from  the  most  modest  of 
youthful  poets.  ‘  In  order,’  says  the  Author,  ‘  to  account  for 
the  extreme  feebleness  of  the  following  Poems,  it  may  be 
proper  to  observe,  that  they  were  composed  ^vithout  any  higher 
aim  than  that  of  beguiling  the  tedium  of  a  long  and  painful  ill¬ 
ness  ; — and  with  similar  views,  I  was  led  to  publication.  Since 
they  w'ere  produced,  many  new  ideas  have  arisen  in  my  mind 
of  what  Poetry  ought  to  be  ;  and  should  I  ever  write  again,  it 
will  be  in  a  style  very  different.’ 

It  may  be  thought  that  this  very  candid-  avowal  should  dis¬ 
arm  the  severity  of  criticism,  and  that  the  Author’s  accurate 
appreciation  of  his  own  work,  should  be  allowed  to  supersede 
the  decisions  of  those  whose  sentence  he  has  thus  anticipated. 
But  whatever  weight  this  consideration  might  have  had  with  us, 

;  in  the  case  of  a  volume  of  poems  just  tremblingly  put  forth, 
and  struggling  for  a  brief  existence,  it  cannot  be  admitted  with 
respect  to  the  second  edition  of  a  work  like  the  present ;  nor 
I  can  we  persuade  ourselves  that  the  Author  himself  would  feel  per- 
i  fectly  contented  with  our  restricting  our  praise  to  his  sincerity, 

I  and  adopting  the  sentence  lie  has  himself 'pronounced.  We 
will  not  suspect  him  of  any  thing  so  offensive  as  affectation  in 
I  the  depreciating  expressions  he  has  applied  to  his  own  produc¬ 
tions,  but  will  suppose,  that,  conscious  of  not  having  displayed 
;  in. these  poems  a  very  high  degree  of  mental  energy,  he  aaopted 
I  the  language  of  eartremc  humility,  in  the  hope  of  propitiating 
I  the  politeness  of  the  critics  and  of  the  public.  We  will  concede 
:  to  liina,  then,  %  mitigated  censure  of  his  productions,  and  re- 
^  mitting  the  epithet  which  he  has  applied  to  the  feebleness  of  liis 
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uiuse,  though  epithets  are  the  last  things  which  a  poet  is  con- 
tout  to  give  up,  we  consent  to  find  hiui  guilty  of  the  simple 
(|iiality  alone. 

'rhe  Auihor  has  not  informed  us  of  the  nature  or  source  of 
the  new  ideas  which  have  since  arisen  in  his  mind  of  what 
Poetry  ought  to  be.  Though  it  may  sound  like  an  unmeaniog 
truism,  we  will  liazard  in  few  words  our  opinion  on  this  sub- 
jt'ct.  ‘  Poetry  ought  to  be'  -  Poetry,  Mr.  Gillies,  for  that  is 
the  scarcely  concealed  name  of  the  Author  of  the  volume,  seems 
to  be  well  aware  of  what  Poetry  is.  He  is  evidently  a  man  of 
taste  and  of  sensibility.  His  acquaintance  with  the  works  of 
English  ])oets,  though  we  should  judge  from  the  Notes,  that 
his  reading  has  l>cen  chiefly  directed  to  modem  and  contem¬ 
porary  authors,  must  have  furnished  him  with  tolerably  correct 
ideas  of  w  hat  are  its  requisites.  He  has  imitated  what  he  has 
admired,  and,  in  some  cases,  w  hat  he  has  not  ventured  to  imi¬ 
tate,  he  has  inserted  as  quotations  in  his  rhymes  or  in  his 
notes.  Lord  Byron  composed  a  poem,  entitled  Childe  Harold, 
in  which  he  adopted  the  Spenserian  stanza. 

*  It  is  almost  needless  to  observe/  says  our  Author,  *  that  the 
name  Childe  was  immediately  suggested  by  Lord  Byron’s  admirable 
romance.  But  the  name  only  is  borrowed.’ — ‘  It  has  been  said,*  he 
adds^  ‘  that  I  have  imitated  Lord  Byron  in  my  poem — but  how  little 
do  such  half-witted  critics  know  of  Lord  Byron — and  how  little  do 
they  know  of  me  !* 

Wc  know  not  to  what  half-witted  critics  the  Author  of  Childe 
Alariqiie  alludes,  but  certainly  nothing  could  be  said  more  se¬ 
vere  with  regard  to  the  latter  production,  than  that  it  was  in 
any  resjiect  designed  to  be  an. imitation  of  Childe  Harold;  the 
spirit  and  sentiments  of  which,  it  would  be  as  disgusting. to  see 
imitated,  as  it  would  be  impossible,  for.  this  author  at  least,  to 
copy,  or  rather  to  approach  its  beauties.  He  may  console  him¬ 
self  therefore  that  it  is  little  that  any  critics  know  of  Lord 
Byron,  or  of  him,  who  think  they  discover  in  the  poem  oi 
Childe  Alarique  itself,  any  synij)toms  of  such  an  imitation. 

Mr.  Gillies  has,  however,  assisted  us  indirectly  in  ascer¬ 
taining  the  true  cause  of  that  feebleness,  which  doubtless  to 
his  own  mortification,  he  discovered  to  be  the  undeniable  cha¬ 
racteristic  of  these  poems.  He  is,  though  perhaps  uncon¬ 
sciously,  merely  a  poetical  imitator.  Witli  smooth  versification, 
polished  diction,  well-pointed  rhymes,  and  a  suitable  assort¬ 
ment  of  picturesque  phrases  anil  compound  epithets, — all  the 
materials  with  which  genius  builds  the  lofty  rhyme,  he  feels  ho 
has  not  succeeded  in  producing  an  interesting  )>oem  ;  and  tho 
reason,  though  not  at  first  obvious,  is  this,  that  his  poems  art 
the  copies  oi*  a  copy — the  repetitions  of  impressions  received? 
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not  into  tlie  fancy,  but  the ’memory,  which  had  no  power  of 
giving  birth  to  successive  associations  of  Irving  tliought.  His 
imagination  has  deceived  him  with  the  reiterations  of  an  eclio, 
which  he  has  mistaken  for  the  native  wood-notes  of  original 
genius.  It  would  be  dithcult  always  to  make  out  tlie  undefina- 
ble  dLtinction  between  the  ])roductions  of  a  creative  genius,  and 
the  artificial  combinations  of  mechanical  skill.  Jewish  tradition 
informs  us  that  the  wisdom  of  Solomon  was  once  exercised  upon 
a  living  and  an  artificial  flower,  which  were  submitted  to  him  ; 
the  latter  being  so  perfect  an  imitation  of  nature,  that  the  eye  could 
not  detect  which  of  the  two  w  as  the  real  production.  The  royal 
sage,  for  a  moment  baffled,  observing  some  bees  which  had 
settled  near  the  window  of  his  palace,  ordered  it  to  be  thrown 
open,  upon  which  the  bees,  attracted  by  the  fragrance,  soon 
settled  on  the  flower,  and  vindicated  the  wisdom  of  the.  mo¬ 
narch. 

We  hope  we  shall  be  excused  for  attempting  to  relieve  by  so 
poetical  a  fable  the  dulness  of  criticism.  Our  readers  will 
easily  make  the  application.  There  may  be  stanzas  so  accu¬ 
rately  fashioned,  that  the  eye  can  not  detect  their  artificial 
origin,  but  let  the  fact  decide.  Do  they  engage  the  thoughts, 
or  excite  the  feeling  ?  No :  the  fragrance  of  genius  is  wanting. 
Tlie  following  stanzas  are  no  unfavourable  specimen  of  the 
poem. 

*  Oh,  who  can  tell  the  varied  joys  that  wait 
The  young  enthusiast  in  the  lonely  shade, 

When,  all  entranced,  he  goes  to  meditate 
On  Nature,  in  her  richest  charms  array’d  ! 

What  artist  e^er  the  magic  hues  poiirtray^d 

.That  float  on  hill  and  dale ! — Ah,  happy  he, 

If  joys  like  these  had  not  been  doom’d  to  fade, 

Like  leaves  in  Autumn  withering  on  the  tree. 

And  yield  to  pale  decay  and  ceaseless  misery  1’ 

f 

*  Go  then,  unapprehensive  Youth !  explore 
Whate’er  of  rapture  woodland  scenes  can  yield  ! 

On  dauntless  pinion  let  thy  fancy  soar. 

And  thousand  aiiy"  structures  busy  build ! 

Be  all  of  Nature’s  richest  stores  reveal’d 
In  sweet  succession  to  thy  watchful  eye,  — 

While  yet  the  hues  of  glory  light  the  field. 

And  yet  is  heard  celestial  harmony 

From  every  copsewood  grey  and  haunted  steep  on  high 

*  See  now,  the  Childe  to  coverts  green  repair 
In  the  fair,  blushing,  dewy  morn  of  May ; 

What  bliss  in  every  breath  of  **  common  air  1” 

What  transport  in  the  blackbird’s  choral  lay  I 
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What  grandeur  in  the  landscape’s  fair  array 

Buty  ah!  what  mortal  strain  his  thoughts  can  tell» 

What  pencil  could  the  melting  forms  pourtray, 

That  on  his  ravishM  sight  inviting  swell ! — 

Oh,  dreams  belovea  !  whilom  I  knew  your  influence  well  !• 


‘  But  now.  alas  j  my  feeble  mind  no  more 
Is  borne  aloft  on  Fancy’s  azure  wing ; 

Those  dreams  have  died,  like  ice«built  temples  hoar. 

That  fade  before  the  first  warm  breath  of  spring ; 

Or  like  the  wreck  of  dry  leaves  rustleing. 

That  choak  the  pathway  in  November  chill, 

Childe  Alarique !  thy  songs  of  gladness  sing ; 

For  thee  they  blossom  yet  on  dale  and  hill ; 

Pursue  thy  woodland  path ;  ofjoyaunce  take  thy  fill.’  pp.  6—8. 


The  feebleness  of  the  Author’s  numbers,  is  not,  however,  the 
only  fault  with  which  the  volume  is  chargeable,  nor  do  we  at¬ 
tribute  this  defect  entirely  to  the  want  of  an  original  imagina¬ 
tion.  The  languor  of  mind  which  is  difliused  through  these  pro¬ 
ductions,  appears  less  like  the  eftect  of  indisposition,  than  the 
result  of  false  sentiment  and  a  defective  system  of  morality. 
The  first  poem  is  intended  as  ^  a  delineation  of  the  vicissitudes 
of  elevation  and  despondency,  to  which  poetic  minds  are  lia¬ 
ble  and  ‘  Childe  Alarique  is  put  for  any  poetical  character. — 
Burns,  for  example,  or  Cowper.’ 


The  species  of  vicissitude  which  the  authpr  has  attempted  to  de¬ 
scribe,  has  been  common  to  every  highly -gifted  mind  from  Shak- 
.^peare  to  Cowper.  Some  of  the  noblest  intellects  have  been  over¬ 
thrown  in  the  struggle.  Others  have  been  supported  by  that  ines¬ 
timable  light  of  Reason,  which,  though  clouded  for  a  while,  was 
too  powerful  to  be  wholly  quenched.  Shakspeare  survived ;  .but  Chat- 
terton  perished.  Yet,  who  that  reads  the  speeches  of  Hamlet  or 
King  Lear,  or  Jaques,  or  numerous  other  passages  that  might  be  re¬ 
ferred  to,  ^ more  especially  some  of  the  minor  poems  and  sonnets,) 
fails  to  perceive  the  deepest  and  most  unequivocal  tone  of  heart¬ 
rending  and  heart-felt  despondency  ?  If  any  truly  poetical  mind  was 
ever  free  from  this  tendency,  perhaps  it  was  that  of  Ariosto.  Yet  of 
him  it  is  recorded  that  he  was  never  seen  to  laugh,  and  rarely  to 
smile.  A  nd  of  his  irascibility  Sir  John  Harrington  gives  a  remarka¬ 
ble  instance.’  Notes,  pp.  73,  4. 


Now,  without  discussing  the  fitness  of  the  subject  itself  for 
poetical  illustration,  we  must,  in  the  first  place,  remark  upon 
tlie  philosophical  discrimination  which  is  evinced  in  thus  class- 
ing  together,  on  the  pretence  of  a  fancied  resemblance  in  one 
particular  quality,  minds  of  the  most  opposite  texture  and  cha¬ 
racter.  The  mere  vicissitudes  of  a  sanguine  temperament,  and 
the  sufferings  of  real  life,  that  remorse  which  is  tlie  dregs  of 
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dissipation  and  Tree,  and  the  fixed  despondency  of  a  disordered 
intellect, — elfects  in  this  respect  alone  similar,  that  they,  for  tlie 
most  part,  originate  either  in  the  raind^s  being  imperfectly  cul¬ 
tivated  or  diseased  j  or  in  some  defect  in  the  moral  jirincijilcs, — 
are  to  be  confounded  together,  as  being  but  varied  forms  of  a 
state  of  feeling,  •  or  an  attribute  of  character  by  which  the  pos¬ 
sessor  of  poetical  genius  is  unhappily  distinguished  !  No  sen¬ 
timent,  we  conceive,  could  be  much  more  pernicious  than  this  ; 
no  idea  ha/t  been  more  injurious  to  young  men  of  vivid  ima¬ 
gination  and  moderate  faculties,  than  that  of  a  supposed  license, 
easily  appropriated  to  themselves,  to  indulge  the  most  wayward 
passions,  and  to  give  way  to  an  indolent  despondency,  or  an 
atlccted,  selfish  strain  of  querulous  melancholy.  That  minds 
highly  susceptible  of  impressions  are  subject  to  more  than  or¬ 
dinary  fluctuations  of  feeling,  and  that  where  tliis  susceptibility 
is  connected  with  strength  of  imagination,  there  is  required  n 
vigilant  cultivation  of  the  other  intellectual  powers,  as  well  as  the 
counteractive  influence  of  active  employment,  in  order  to  prevent 
its  endangering  the  moral  health  of  the  individual,  arc  truths  which 
cannot  be  too  repeatedly  inculcated.  But  those  who  kuow  by 
;  experience  what  real  calamity  is,— and  uijider  that  name  we 
may  include,  as  the  greatest  of  calamities,  despondency, — will 
;  despise  the  folly  of  the  man  who  begs  for  sympathy  in  the 
strains  of  w  oe,  or  who  exalts  any  misfortune  into '  an  attribute 
^  !  of  genius.  We  are  very  much  disposed,  for  our  own  part,  to 
“  ;  question  either  the  genuine  sensibility,  or  the. manly  virtue  of 
I  those,  who  can  solace  themselves  under  their  real  or  imaginary 
ij  ills,  with  the  egotism  of  complaint,  and  wh6  talk  of  beholding 

I lature  through  ^  the  cold  medium  ;bf  disappointment  and' des- 
)air.’  Are  we  to  estimate  their  feelings  by  such  verses  as*  the 
bllowing?  ' 

*  Blame  not,  ye  pious  dull  unthinkiDg  crew, 

. '  ’.Who  know  . not  the  dominion  of  despair ;  ; 

Blame  not  the  anguish  w  hich  ye  never  knew,- 
Who  know  not  Virtue’s  genuine  glory  fair, 

Wlio  know  not  those  ecstatic  sweets  to  share 
That  Nature  gives  and  Genius  wild  and  high  ; 

Blame  not  the  lonely  soul  that  thus  could  dare 
.  The  bold  adventurous  fearful  change  to  try. 

And  leave  at  once  a  worW  of  pain  and  misery.*  Wallace,  p.  91 . 

or  by  such  exclamations  as 

•  Oh,  Heaven  !  what  ecstacy  to  weave  again 
The  purple  heath-bell  into  garlands  wild  I*  •  '  ‘ ' 

and  again, 

‘  Oh,  Christ  I  their  fairv  dreams  for  ever  all  were  o’er.* 

% 
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To  expreflMons  and  sentiments  like  these  stronger  reproU- 
tion  is  due,  than  that  which  they  deserre  oo  the  score  of  thdr 
extreme  feebleneag  of  meaning. 

But  it  is  time  to  dismiss  ^  Childe  Alavique.*  There  is  ast- 
credness  in  genuine  sorrow,  in  the  simplest  effusions  of  i 
wounded  heart,  which  claim  our  rcYerence,  Hard  is  the  heart 
that  docs  not  melt  with  pity  and  with  sympathy  over  the  recitai 
of  the  misfortunes,  and  even  the  errors  and  follies  of  the  mis- 
guided  sons  of  genius.  The  fate  of  Collins,  of  Cbatterton,  and 
of  Bums,  powerfully  claims  such  sympathy.  With  still  ten¬ 
derer  reverence  would  we  approach  the  grave  of  the  man,  wbo 
united  the  claims  of  worth  and  of  moral  excellence  to  those 
genius  and  of  misfortune,  and  whose  sufferings  bad  no  relation  to 
his  merits  as  a  poet,  or  his  demerits  as  a  man.  Such  were  the 
C'haractor  and  the  case  of  Cowj>cr,to  whom  Mr.  Gillies  would  refer 
us  as  acounterpart  to  Burns,  in  illustratiuq  of  his  Childe  Alarique! 
A  man  who  never  desponded,  till  mental  darkness  quenched 
the  light  of  hope,  and  who  even  then  cheerful,  except  when  one 
dark  chord  was  struck  upon,  could  always  impart  6onsolation  to 
tbe  sorrowful,  and  made  any  thing  but  his  own  ineffable  burden 
the  theme  of  his  song.  Such  men,  indeed,  whether  sorrowing 
or  rejoicing,  claim  our  sympathy.  But  there  is  a  sort  of  poeti¬ 
cal  mysticism  (if  we  may  be  allowed  the  use  of  the  term] 
which  cleaves  to  minds  of  a  certain  order,  and  which  would 
make  frames  and  moods  and  ‘  vicissitudes  of  feeding,’  the  test  of 
inspiration,  and  of  sensibility.  Persons  of  this  description  ap¬ 
pear  to  know  of  no  other  use  to  which  afflictions  can  be  coo* 
verted,  than  that  of  feeding  their  melancholy,  and  of  funiishin; 
matter  for  Sonnet,  Ode,  or  Elegy.  Their  duties,  as  well  as 
their  enjoyments,  and  their  sufferings,  are,  it  should  seem, 
•  confined  to  the  sphere  of  imagination,  within  which  they  ever  re¬ 
volve  on  their  own  centre.  As  for  the  despondency,  the  me- 
lancholy,  the  sensibility  of  such  characters,  we  know  how  to 
estimate  them.  We  have  had  our  Sternes,  our  Cuthben 
Shaws,  our  Mary  Robinsons:  and  they  have  had  their 
admirers.  On  this  subject,  the  page  of  biography  supplier 
us  with  the  most  impressive  comment,  in  lessons  too  plain, 
one  would  think,  .to  be  misunderstood,  too  salutary  to  bi 
forgotten. 

We  hope  we  shall  not  be  understood  as  intending  any  direct 
personal  application  of  these  remarks  to  the  Author  of  the  pretest 
volume,  whose  work  we  opened  with  anticipations  of  a  duFerec’ 
nature.  We  regret  that  he  should  have  been  betrayed  into* 
style  of  sentiment,  and  of  language,  which  partakes  so  mucit 
of  tbe  appearance  of  affectation.  In  spite  of  the  unvaried  same 
ness  which  reigns  through  the  whole  mass  of  his  verses,  and 
which  results,  in  some  measure,  from  the  narrow  range  of  idea* 
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in  which  he  has  permitted  his  thoughts  to  move,  we  indulge  the 
persuasion,  that  he  might  yet  produce  something  more  nearly 
approaching  to  ‘  what  Poetry  ought  to  be.*  The  following 
stanzas,  the  best,  perhaps,  wliicli  the  volume  contains,  appear 
to  us  to  justify  this  persuasion  :  in  justice  to  Mr.  Gillies,  we 
will  make  room  for  the  whole  poem. 

*  You  ask  why  on  my  lips  the  smile 
Seems  forced,  ana  ever  fades  away ; 

You  ask  why  in  my  eyes  the  while 
No  gleam  of  gladness  seems  to  play ; 

You  ask  why  in  my  hollow’  cheek 
No  hues  of  youthful  transport  glou. 

But  hectic  fires  my  visage  streak, 

Or  yield  to  pallid  tints  of  woe. —  ’ 

I  dare  not  tell — the  woes  that  spring 
Unceasing  in  my  wasted  frame 
Still  deepening  gloom  around  me  ding, 

And  bar  the  radiant* gates  of  Fame.  1 

You  bid  II  e  tune  my  lyre  to  themes 
Of  mirth  and  gladness  as  of  yore, 

And  renovate  the  faery  dreams 
That  might  my  peace  of  mind  restore. 

But  w’hen  did  roses  in  the  wild 

Of  sea-beat  rocks  uncultured  blow  ? 

Or  when  did  zephyrs  soft  and  mild 
Arise  from  fields  of  polar  snow’  ? 

For  me  there  is  no  joy — tlie  ray 

Of  Hope  has  long  been  sunk  in  gloom  ; 

The  magic  hues  have  died  away 

That  wont  around  my  path  to  bloom.* 

•  Thou  know’st  not  what  it  is  to  frame 
Illusions  bright  as  those  that  rise, 

When  o*er  the  ocean  waves  of  flame 
The  sun  sinks  in  the  western  skies ; 

Thou  know’’st  not  what  it  is  to  stray 
Through  fields  in  magical  array. 

Such  as  for  poets  only  bloom — 

Therefore  thou  canst  not  know  the  gloom —  , 

The  cureless  anguish  of  the  heart  . 

"  When  these  wild  raptures  all  depart, 

When  all  is  desolate  and  cold,-  * 

And  nought  appears  on  wood  and  w’old 
But  solitude,  and  pain,  and  woe ; 

These  miseries  thou  canst  never  know. 

^ 


‘  Aye !  there  is  on  my  soul  a  weight 
Of  woe  that  fain  would  have  relief, 
And  fain  would  I  to  thee  relate 
The  sources  of  my  secret  grief. 

»  8  A  2 
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It  may  not  be— the  talc  would  bring 
Of  self-reproach  the  keener  sting — 

Sufilce  it  but  so  much  to  tell, 

’  Twos  not  hu  mij  ovon  guUt  I  fell ! 

The  hopes  that  lingered  in  iny  breast 
Were  such  as  thou  would^st  deem  the  best! 

I  saw  the  radiant  forms  arise, 

1  heard  celestial  harmonics ; 

At  distance  far  a  lovely  land 
1  marked  in  glorious  hues  expand ; 

But  nearer  dared  not — could  not  go — 

Most  true,  though  strange,  ray  tale  of  woe  !’  pp.  263— 266. 


Art.  IX.  Reflections  of  a  French  Constitutional  Royalist.  By  Du!^ 

cficnc,  of  Grenoble,  Advocate.  Translated  by  Baron  Daldort, 

8vo.  pp.  70.  price  3s.  Souter,  1814*. 

"THIS  Pamphlet,  which  we  imderstaiid.  has  been  suppressed 
by  the  Police  of  Paris,  is  an  acute  but  very  boldly  uncere¬ 
monious  examination  of  the  New  Constitution  of  France.  It 
calls  ill  question  the  very  right  of  the  Senate  to  propose  terms  to 
the  king,  on  the  ground  of  Uicir  not  being  the  legally  elect  re¬ 
presentatives  of  the  nation. 

I  was  present,’  (Mr.  Duschene  begins  bis  ‘  Reflections,’  by 
stating,)  at  the  Royal  Convocation^^  of  the  4th  of  June.  I  de¬ 
voted  my  every  attention  to  the  reading  of  the  preamble,  and  of 
the  text  of  the  Ordinance  of  Reform.  This  ordinance,  as  we  are 
graciously  informed,  is  to  be  received  by  the  nation  in  lieu  of  a  Con- 
stitution.  I  heard  the  chancellor  of  state,  with  approving  smile  and 
appropriate  gesture,  descant  on  the  sound  principles  and  tutelary 
advantages,  which  form  the  salutary  basis  of  the  ordinawe  of  reform. 
I  beheld  the  several  members  of  the  house  of  peers,  as  well  as  those 
of  the  house  of  representatives,  obediently  mute  on  this  momentous 
occasion.  But,  in  the  midst  of  this  august  assembly,  devotees  of  an 
arch  saint,  I  stood  as  unmoved  by  sophistry,  as  I  was  unconverted 
by  truth.  I  then  thought,  and  do  persist  to  think,  that  the  French 
people  have  an  unalienable  right  to  a  constitution,  freely  emanating 
from  the  uninfluenced,. deliberate,  and  solemn  public  discussion,  of 
its  natural  representatives. 

‘  I  shall  go  further,  by  asserting,  that  if  this  ordinance  of  reform 
were  actually  a  constitution^  it  would  be  a  constitution  miserably  de¬ 
fective  in  those  sacred  pledges  from  the  crown,  which  constitute  the 
welfare  of  the  people. 

*  May  I  speak  ? — Ought  I  to  speak 

These  Reflections  occupy  two  ‘  compartments.’ 

*  In  the  first  place,  (continues  the  Author),  I  will  studiously  ferret 
out,  whether  our  constitutional  charter  ought  to  have  been  given  to 
us,  under  the  mask  of  a  simple  ordinance  of  reform.  In  the  second, 
I  shall  point  out  its  most  prominent  vices,  and  its  most  esfcential  de£* 
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clencics ;  at  least,  so  far  as  they  come  within  my  powers  of  contem¬ 
plation.  In  the  execution  of  this  task,  I  shall  take  especial  care  not 
to  advance  any  sentiments  derogatory  to  my  loyalty  to  my  king ;  and 
what  1  say^  1  shall  say,  with  the  purest  of  all  possible  motives.'  p.  9. 

Wc  refer  those  of  our  readers  who  wish  to  follow  M.  Dus- 
chene,  article  by  article,  throua^h  his  ferret-like  examination 
of  the  constitutional  charter,  to  the  pamphlet  itself.  The  trans¬ 
lator  tells  us,  that  he  ^  has  taken  intinite  pains  to  convey  to  the 
English  reader  the  spirit  of  this  extraordinary  work ;  as  well  as 
to  follow  the  original  as  closely  as  possible.*  He  adds,  in  the 
self-complacent  temper  of  his  original,  ‘  He  trusts  he  has  suc¬ 
ceeded.’  We  have  no  opportunity  of  disputing  this  point:  he 
has,  ill  fact,  executed  his  task  with  considerable  spirit. 


Art.  X. — A  Discourse^  delivered  in  Boston,  North  America,  at  the 
Solemn  Festival  in  commemoration  of  the  goodness  of  God  in  de¬ 
livering  the  Christian  World  from  Military  Despotism.  June  15th 
1814.  By  William  Ellery  Channing,  Minister  of  the  Church  in 
Federal  Street,  Boston.  8vo.  pp.  24.  Price  Is.  London,  Re¬ 
printed,  Hardy,  Shadwell:  and  Black,  Parry  and  Co.  1814. 

''PHE  sustained  tone  of  dignified  eloquence,  partaking  at 
times ‘of  the  elevation  of  poetry,  and  the  manly  and  Chris¬ 
tian  sentiments  which  distinguish  this  Discourse,  rendered  it 
Iiiglily  worthy  of  being  reprinted  for  general  circulation  in  this 
country.  The  publishers  stale  in  the  preface,  that  ‘  they  cherish 
the  hope  that  its  publication  may  have  a  happy  tendency  to 
impress  the  English  reader  with  just  ideas  of  the  dispositions 
and  principles  of  many  of  the  citizens  of  America,  especially  of 
the  respectable  inhabitants  of  Boston,  and  in  some  degree  to 
lessen  the  horrors  of  a  war,  which,  unhappily  for  both^  ha.s 
some  time  subsisted  between  the  two  nations.’ 

The  motto  selected  by  the  Preacher,  is  expressive  of  the  senti¬ 
ment  which  pervades  the  Discourse  It  is  taken  from  Rev.  xix,  C. 
“  Hallelujah  ;  for  the  Lord  God  Omnipotent  reigneth.”  After 
the  exordium,  in  which  the  duty  of  acknowledging  the  hand  of 
God  in  all  the  events  of  life  and  changes  of  society,  is  forcibly 
represented,  Mr.  Channing  exclaims,  in  reference  to  the  par¬ 
ticular  occasion  of  the  addresa  ; 

*  Do  any  doubt  the  propriety  of  our  expressions  of  joy  on  the  de¬ 
liverance  of  Europe,  because  the  influence  of  this  event  on  ourselves 
i?  not  precisely  ascertained  ?  To  such  doubts  I  might  reply,  that  the 
cause  of  this  country  is  necessarily  united  with  the  cause  of  the 
world.  1  might  say,  that  every  free  and  enlightened  people  has  an 
interest  in  tke  freedom  and  improvement  of  other  nations;  that 
there  is  a  sympathy,  a  contagion  of  spirit  and  feeling,  among  coin- 
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niuiiitics  as  well  as  individuals;  and  that  the  slavery  of  Europe  would 
have  fastened  chains  on  us,  1  might  say,  that  the  fallen  des|K)t  of 
Europe  had  not  forgotten  this  country  in  his  scheme  of  universal  con¬ 
quest,  that  his  disastrous  induence  has  already  blighted  our  pros¬ 
perity,  and  that  if  peace  and  honour  are  to  revisit  our  shores,  we 
shall  owe  these  blessings  to  the  fall  of  the  oppressor.  But  obvious 
reasons  forbid  me  to  enlarge  on  topics  like  these.  Let  it  be  granted, 
that  other  nations  are  to  participate  more  largely  than  we  in  the 
blessings  of  this  happy  revolution.  And  shall  we  therefore  be  dumb,  I 
amidst  the  shouts  and  thanksgivings  of  the  world  ?  Is  it  nothing  to 

that  other  nations  are  blessed  ?  Does  the  ocean  which  rolls  be¬ 
tween  us,  sever  all  the  charities,  extinguish  all  the  sympathies,  which 
should  bind  us  to  our  kind  ?  Can  wc  hear  with  indinerence,  that  the 
rod  of  the  oppressor  is  broken,  because  other  nations  were  crushed 
with  its  weight?  Away  with  this  cold  .  and  barbarous  selfishness! 
Nature  and  religion  abhor  it.  Nature  and  religion  teach  us,  that  we 
and  all  men  are  brethren,  made  of  one  blood,  related  to  one  father. 
They  call  us  to  feel  for  misery,  wherever  it  meets  our  view ;  to  lift 
up  our  voices  against  injustice  and  tyranny,  wherever  they  are  ex¬ 
ercised  ;  and  to  exult  in  the  liberation  of  the  oppressed,  and  the  tri- 
umphs  of  freedom  and  virtue  through  every  region  under  heaven. 
We  are  not  indeed  to  forget  our  homes  in  our  sympathy' w'ith  distant 
joy  and  sorrow  ;  and  neither  are  wc  to  suffer  the  ties  of  family  and 
country  to  contract  our  hearts,  to  separate  us  from  our  race,  to  re¬ 
press  that  diffusive  philanthropy  which  is  the  brightest  image  man 
can  bear  of  the  universal  Father.  God  intends  that  our  sympathies 
should  be  wide  and  generous.  We  read  with  emotion  the  records  of 
nations  buried  in  the  sepulchre  of  distant  ages — the  records  of  an¬ 
cient  virtue  wresting  from  the  tyrant  his  abused  power  ;  and  shall  the 
deliverance  of  contemporary  nations,  from  which  we  sprung,  and 
frith  which  all  our  interests  arc  blended,  awaken  no  ardour,  no  grati¬ 
tude,  no  joy?* 

The  following  passage  appears  to  us  to  be  very  striking  and 
eloquent.  It  displays  in  its  just  light  the  character  of  the  fallen 
oppressor,  while  it  is  free  from  that  style  of  low  and  angry  in¬ 
vective,  in  which  the  declamations  of  our  preachers  and  jour- 
nalists  have  often  been  uttered.  We  have  been  accustomed  to 
contemplate  loo  exclusively,  the  political  consequences  of  the 
^ower  and  the  conquests  of  Napoleon. 

*  The  moral  influence  of  this  despotism,  more  than  all  things  else, 
gave  it  a  character  of  peculiar  horror,  and  should  excite  our  roost 
fervent  gratitude  for  its  destruction.  It  was  a  despotism  of  low  and 
vulgar  minds.  It  had  nothing  of  greatness  and  elevated  sentimeut. 
It  not  only  destroyed,  like  a  beast  of  prey;  but  it  polluted,  like  a 
harpy,  whatever  it  touched.  Its  breath  was  poison,  tainting  the 
atmosphere,  and  changing  its  victim  into  a  loathsome  mass  oi  cor* 
ruption.  It  left  not  merely  a  wilderness  in  the  natural  world—  it  de* 

xolatcd  tlie  mind,  and  robbed  human  nature  of  all  its  honourable 

* 
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attributes.  We  could  have  forgiven  it,  had  it  only  robbed  and  im- 
povcrishedy  but  it  degraded  Europe.  It  systematically  corrupted, 
that  it  might  enslave.  IW  its  undisguised  and  unblushing  crimet^, 
and  its  open  and  successful  contempt  of  the  principles  of  justice,  it 
9hook  the  moral  sentiments  of  mankind,  and  taught  them  to  look 
with  the  indifference  of  familiarity  on  deeds,  which  would  once  have 
itruck  them  with  horror  Notliing  can  be  imagined  more  hostile  to 
the  authority  of  conscience  and  virtue,  than  the  triumphs  of  a  power, 
which  defies  God,  and  honours  and  recompenses  crimes.  These  tri* 
umphs  every  where  offered  themselves  to  the  eyes  of  Europe  and  the 
world  The  most  conspicuous  man  in  Europe  and  in  the  world,  was 
a  despot,  black  with  crimes,  the  dark  features  of  whose  character 
were  not  brightened  by  a  gleam  of  virtue.  His  throne  was  sustained 
by  tributary  Princes,  and  besieged  with  flatterers  and  servile  depen¬ 
dents.  Oh  that  this  page  were  torn  from  the  history  of  Europe  !  Never 
did  Europe  know  so  dark  and  dishonourable  a  day,  as  when  her 
Princes  and  nobles,  her  genius,  learning,  and  eloquence,  gathered 
round  a  base  adventurer  to  do  him  homage — to  do  homage  to  trea¬ 
chery  and  murder. 

One  passage  more,  tbe  close  of  the  Address,  shall  con- 
elude  our  extracts. 

*  It  is  our  hope,  that  the  storm  which  has  shaken  so  many  thrones, 
will  teach  wisdom  to  rulers,  will  correct  the  arrogance  of  power, 
will  awaken  the  great  from  selfish  and  sensual  indolence,  and 
give  stability  to  government,  by  giving  elevation,  of  sentiment  to 
those  ho  administer  it.  It  is  our  hope,  that  calamities  so  awful, 
deliverance  so  stupendous,  will  direct  the  minds  of  men  to  an 
almighty  and  righteous  Providence,  and  inspire  seriousness,  and 
gratitude,  and  a  deeper  attachment  to  the  religion  of  Christ— 
that  only  refuge  in  calamity,  that  only  sure  pledge  of  fu¬ 
ture  and  unchanging  felicity  Am  1  told,  that  these  anticipations 
are  too  ardent  ?  My  hearers,  I  am  not  forgetful  of  the  solemn  un¬ 
certainty  of  futurity.  I  am  aware,  that  the  unsubdued  passions  of 
the  human  heart'  still  threaten  sore  and  multiplied  calamities  to  ,the 
world  Perhaps  I  have  indulged  the  hoj^es  of  philanthropy,  where 
experienced  wisdom  would  have  dictated  melancholy  prediction. 
But  amidst  all  the  uncertainties  which  surround  us,  one  thing  we 
know,  that  God  governs  and  that  his  most  holy  and  benevolent  pur¬ 
poses  will  be  accomplished.  One  thing  we  know,  ihat  God  has  mer- 
vifully  interposed  for  a  suffering  world,  and  broken  the  power  of  the' 

I  oppressor.  For  this  most  gracious  and  wonderful  deliverance,  let 
i  tvery  heart  thank,  and  every  tongue  praise  him.  Let  the  heavens 
1  rejoice,  and  the  earth  be  glad.  Let  the  sea  roar,  and  the  fulness 
■  thereof.  Break  forth  into  singing,  ye  mountains!  and  be  joyful,  ye 
[  ticlds  I  Kings  of  the  earth  and  all  people.  Princes  and  all  judges  of 
p  the  earth,  both  young  men  and  maidens,  old  men  and  children,  praise 
ye  the  Lord  I  Praise  him  with  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  with  the 
i  pialtery  and  harp,  with  stringed  instruments  and  organs ;  for  his 
'\  flame  ^one  is  excellent :  for  he  hath  visited  and  redeemed  his  people, 
;|  and  his  mercy  endureth  for  ever.’ 
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The  Appendix  contains  the  Resolutions  passed  at  a  nmne- 
rous  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  tlic  State  of  Stassachu  setts, 
convened  at  Boston,  by  which  the  religious  observance  of  the 
festival  was  followed  up.  AVc  arc  infonned,  that  the  celebra¬ 
tion  of  the  festival  ‘  was  attended  by  the  Governor,  Council, 


and  both  branches  of  the  Legislature.’ 


Art,  XL  Remains^  selected  from  the  MS.  of  the  Rev.  James 
Bowden,  late  Minister  at  Tooting,  Surrey.  Edited  by  Richard 
Bowden.  8vo.  pp.  570.  Price  12s.  Conder,  1814* 


reviewing  this  volume  of  ‘  Remains,’  the  sternness  of  the 

critic  could  scarcely  do  otherwise  than  yield  to  the  feelings 
and  the  partialities  of  respectful  veneration.  As  it  is  a  posthu¬ 
mous  publication,  neither  prepai’ed  nor  even  intended,  by  its 
Author,  for  the  press,  the  Editor  alone  is  responsible  for  any 
defects ;  but  were  these  more  numerous  than  they  arc,  Ave 
should  be  disposed  to  admit  his  apology,  founded,  as  it  is,  not 
merely  on  *  the  strength  of  filial  affection,’  and  ‘  the  urgent  re¬ 
quest’  of  friends,  but  ^  principally  on  the  Author’s  superior 
and  acknowledged  excellence  of  character — the  high  tone  of 
piety  which  distinguished  him*  from  his  very  childhood—aiidtlic 
evident  sameness  of  holy  principle  which  actuated  him  in  all 
the  several  relations,  and  through  the  diversified  circumstances, 
of  a  life  sacred  to  the  service  of  his  Redeemer,  and  the  best  in¬ 
terests  of  liis  fellow-men.’ 

It  is  not  enough  that  the  monumental  stone  perpetuate  the 
memory,  aiul  the  portrait  or  the  bust  represent  the  external 
form,  of  a  man  like  this  :  it  was  desirable  that,  if  possible,  a 
correct  delineation  should  be  given  of  the  living  character,  the 
inward  man,  and  these  ‘  Remains’  are  well  adapted  to  the 
purpose.  They  exhibit  him  in  his  closet,  in  his  study,  in  the 
pulpit,  in  the  circle  of  his  friends,  and  in  the  bosom  of  his 
family. 

This  volume  of  ^  Remains’  will,  doubtless,  be  a  W’elcome 
companion  to  his  surviving  relatives  and  friends  ;  and  we  hope 
it  will  become  the  means  of  continuing  and  extending  his  useful¬ 
ness.  It  contains  a  Retrospect  (generally  annual)  of  his  life, 
from  the  commencement  of  his  ministry  in  1767,  to  the  close 
of  his  labours  in  1812 ; — a  fatlierly  address,  designed  as  a  le¬ 
gacy  to  his  family; — seven  discourses,  including  two  charges— 
one  delivered  to  his  son,  the  editor^  of  the  ‘  Remains,’  the 
other  to  the  Rev.  James  Knight,  at  Kingston,  Surrey; — and 
sixty  letters,  written  on  various  occasions,  to  those  who  were 
deeply  interested  in  his  best  affections.  , 

A  strain  of  elevated  piety  runs  through  the  whole  volume; 
but  general  readers  wiil,  probably,  feel  most  interested  in  pe- 
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rubiui^  his  Retrospect,  and  his  Letters :  the  former  cxiiibitino* 
his  devout  observation  of  the  various  dispensations  of  Pro¬ 
vidence  relatiug  to  himself,  his  family,  and  his  church,  tlie 
co/TCspondent  feelings  of  his  mind,  and  the  closeness  of  his 
walk  with  God ;  the  latter,  not  merely  descanting  on  general 
subjects,  but  especially  administering  instructions  and  encou¬ 
ragement  to  persons  oppressed  by  domestic  troubles,  by  bodily 
afflictions,  by  the  perjjlcxity  of  religious  opinions,  or  by  the 
anguish  of  spiritual  distress. 

Sir.  B.  appears  to  have  possessed,  in  a  very  eminent  de¬ 
gree,  the  rare  talent  of  speaking  ‘  a  word  in  season  to  him 
tliat  is  weary.’  As  a  specimen,  we  select  the  following  ex¬ 
tract  of  a  letter  addressed  to  Rlr.  and  Mrs.  B,  who  were  then 
extremely  distressed  by  tlie  prospect  of  losing  a  beloved 
daughter. 

<  Let  not  your  hearts  be  troubled  at  the  appearance  of  the  dark 
cloud  that  hovers  over  you.  Let  a  Saviour  come  when  ,he  will, 
and  how  he  will,  he  never  comes  but  on  a  design  of  love :  he  ever 
brings  a  blessing  incomparably  greater  than  that*  which  he  takes 
away.  Could  you  look  into  the  cloud,  and  see  who  has  made  it 
his  chariot, — beyond  it,  and  realize  the  issue  of  this  visitation, — ^you 
would  chide  the  murmurings  of  flesh  and  blood ;  you  would  hail 
his  approach  with  ‘  Even  so  come,  Lord  Jesus.* 

One  cannot  read  these  ‘  Remains’  without  being  struck 
with  a  distinguishing  trait  in  the  character  of  the  pious  Au¬ 
thor, — his  fervent  concern  for  the  spiritual  interests  of  his  chil¬ 
dren,  and  his  devout  improvement,  for  this  purpose,  of  the. 
Abrahamic  covenant.  His  Retrospect,  his  Fatherly  Address, 
his  sermons,  and  several  of  his  Letters,  exhibit  this ;  and 
the  happy  effect  resulting  from  it  in  his  own  family,  recom¬ 
mend  this  part  of  his  conduct  to  the  imitation  of  parents  in 
general. 

We  conclude  this  article  with  an  extract  or  two  from  the 
Letters  addressed  to  his  son,  then  a  student,  which  suggest  a 
variety  of  salutary  hints  to  young  meu  in  general  who  are 
engaged  in  preparatory  studies  for  the  Christian  ministry. 

^  You  will  not  fail,  I  hope,  to  be  assiduous  in  your  application  to 
those  branches  of  learning  in  which  you  arejyigaged.  J[t  were  a  pity 
that  those  who  differ  from  you  in  their  views  of  the  gospel,  should 
outshine  you  in  their  literary  acquirements.  But  with  all  your  get* 
get  understanding :  study  the  scriptures,  and  study  your  own 
heart.  Compare  these  books  together,  and  you  will  find  the  re¬ 
medy  as  powerful  as  the  disease,  and  admirably  adapted  to  it.  Study 
the  cross  of  Christ,  and  you  will  see  more  and  more  reason  to  cleave 
to  it,  to  rejoice  and  glory  in  it.  Indeed,  if  there  is  not  redemption  In 
the  blood  of  Christ  for  guilty  sinners,  we  are  yet  without  hope  :  if 
this  truth  is  not  contained  in  revelation,  there  is  nothing  there  which 
deserves  the  name  of  Gospel.’ — •  1  wish  you  to  prize  math,  and 
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make  yourself  familiar  with  those  books  which  were  written  by  men 
who  drank  deeper  of  the  spirit  of  Christ,  than,  I  am  afraid,  is  usual 
in  the  present  day ;  and  who  treat  vith  far  more  penetration  and 
heavenly  skill,  than  moderns  do,  of  the  great  things  of  God : — I 
mean  such  as  Owen,  Howe,  Goodwin,  Flavel,  and  Charnoct. 
Others  you  may  occasionally  read,  if  need  be,  to  form  .your  style ; 
but  these  to  improve  your  piety,  and  increase  your  knowledge  of  the 
mystery  of  Christ.  Others  you  may  read,  to  add  to  your  accomplish¬ 
ments  as  a  scholar ;  but  these,  to  add  to  your  growth  and  usefulness 
as  a  Christian  and  a  Minister.  Others,  to  polish  your  arrows ;  these, ’ 
to  sharpen  them.* 


Art.  XII.  Short  Discourses  on  the  Lord*s  Prayer ;  chiefly  designed 
for  the  Use  of  Country  Villages.  By  Isaac  Mann.  12nioVpp.  145. 
Hanley  printed.  Button  and  Son.  London.  1814. 


'J'HESE  Discourses  are  pious  and  sensible.  If  we  cannot 
announce  them  as  finished  compositions,  we  can  sincerely 
recommend  them  as  evincing  real  talent,  and  a  devotional  tem¬ 
per  We  cordially  approve  of  their  design,  and  the  execution 
is,  on  tlie  Avhole,  respectable.  So  much  has  already  been  written 
on  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  that  originality  was  not  to  be  expected ; 
and,  indeed,  for  village  reading,  it  is  not  desirable.  It  is  ob¬ 
vious,  that,  for  this  purpose,  evangelical  sentiment,  stated  with 
clearness,  applied  with  fervour,  and  adorned  with  simplicity 
alone,  is  roost  appropriate,  and  most  likely  to  be  useful.  The 
Discourses  are  eight  in  number,  and  of  very  moderate  length. 
\Ve  select  a  favourable  specimen  from  that  on  the  third  petition, 
entitled,  ‘  How  men  should  perform  the  Will  of  God.’ 

*  Friends  of  the  Redeemer !  The  words  are  to  you  of  the  utmost 
moment.  Jesus  went  through  his  work,  though  it  was,  of  all  other, 
tlie  most  ardent,  [arduous]  painful,  and,  to  all  but  himself,  insup¬ 
portable.  Why  did  he  endure  the  cross  ?  WTy  was  he  invincible  in 
conflicts,  and  unmoved  amidst  the  overwhelming  floods  of  wrath  Di¬ 
vine?  He  delighted  to  save  men  and  honor  his  Father.  His  work 
w  as  his  very  life.  Imitate  him,  believer,  who  acted  thus  for  your 
eternal  salvation ! 

*  Sinner  !  fly  [flee]  to  tMs  Saviour,  w  hose  delight  it  is  to  save  the 
guilty.  By  flying  [fleeing]  to  him,  you  wail  find  that  he  did  not  more, 
to  do  his  Father *s  will,  whilst  on  earth,  than  he  now  delights  to 
save  you.  To  meet  you  with  pardoning  mercy,  to  receive  you  gra¬ 
ciously,  to  introduce  you  into  the  family  of  God,  and  make  you 
joint-heirs  with  himself  in  eternal  glory,  will  give  him /heartfelt  satis- 
taction.  He  is  exalted  to  give  repentance  and  remission  of  sins.* 


We  have  noticed  that  the  style  occasionally  rises  above  the 
simplicity  which  we  deem  desirable  in  the  instruction  of  villa¬ 
gers  ;  as,  ‘  The  philanthropic  spirit  of  the  gospel.’  ‘  The  mania 
of  passions  which  rage  to  the  destruction  of  myriads.*  ‘  Sacri¬ 
fice  your  self-righteous  vanity,  at  the  altar  of  Divine  lionour.’ 

Some  sentences  are  faulty  in  another  view  :  as,— ‘  When  we 
approach  this  God,  it  is  not  that  our  curiosity  may  be  gratificil 
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viith  a  sight  of  his  glory,  but,  seeing  how  he  does^  we  may  go 
iiA  do  likewise.’—*  Nor  would  it  be  proper,  that  I  know 
to  suppose,  &c  ’ — *  Grace  triumphs  in  harmony  with  every 
other  of  the  perfections  of  God.*  The  compound  relative 
*  What,*  is  repeatedly  used,  wlien  the  simple  pronoun  *  Which’ 
would  certainly  be  more  correct. 

These  blemishes,  however,  detract  but  little  from  the  general 
merit  of  the  book,  and  they  will  not,  in  any  degree,  lessen  tlie  use¬ 
fulness  by  which,  we  sincerely  hoj>e,  they  will  be  attended.  Tw  o 
respectable  ministers  of  the  deuamination  to  .which  Mr.  Mann  be- 
iDiigs,  Dr.  Fawcett  and  Mr.  Steadman,  join  in  its  recommen¬ 
dation. 

Art.  XIII.  Oriental  Memoirs  :  Selected  and  abridged  from  a  Series  of 
Familiar  L(?tters  written  during  Seventeen  Years  Residence  in 
India :  including  Observations  on  Parts  of  Africa  and  South  Arne-' 
rica,  and' a  Narrative  of  Occurrences  in  Four  India  Voyages  Il¬ 
lustrated  with  Engravings  from  Original  Drawings  [to  the  Number 
of  94*,  nearly  30  of  wliich  are  coloured.]  By  James  Forbes, 
F.  R.  S.  &c.  4  vols.  Royal  4to.  pp  1935.  Price  16/.  16s.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  White,  Cochrane,  and  Co.  1813. 

{ Concluded  from  Pa^e  458  of  our  last  Number.) 

'P'HE  peshw'a,  having  drawn  to  his  camp  every  thing  of  the 
nature  of  soldiery  that  he  had  any  reason  to  expect,  but 
relying  on  the  English  battalion  more  than  on  any  other  part  of 
Ills  army,  began  a  movement  toward  those  whom  he  regarded 
us  his  rebel  subjects.  The  dry  season  being  far  advanced,  and 
consequently  the  water  in  the  wells  and  tanks  greatly  reduced, 
the  army  seldom  remained  a  night  in  a  place  without  com¬ 
pletely  exhausting  it,  leaving  the.  inhabitants  to  the  resources 
of  a  ‘  heaven  of  brass  over  them,  and  an  earth  of  iron  under 
them.*  In  some  of  the  positions,  all  that  was  contained  in 
these  reservoirs  was  far  from  sufficing  the  army  itself.  Some 
of  the  tanks  were  reduced  to  the  state  of  a  nauseous 
!  puddle,  in  a  very  short  time,  by  the  foremost  of  the  innumera¬ 
ble  quadrupeds  crowding  impetuously  into  the  water.  What¬ 
ever  the  rabble  host  indicted,  was  tolerably  repaid  them  in  the 
;  unavoidable  evils  of  their  march.  _ 

'  The  commencement  of  a  morning  march  was  pleasant,  but  by 
^  the  time  the  Mahrattas  were  in  motion,  and  the  sun  had  gained  an 
ascendency,  th*e  heat  and  fatigue  became  excessive;  a  fierce  glow 
impregnated  the  atmosphere ;  clouds  of  burning  sand,  driven  by  hot 
winds,  continualU  overwhelmed  us;  and  to  complete  the  unpleasant 
;  combination,  the  coup-de^soleil  frequently  struck  the  European 
J:  soldiers  with  instant  death. 

*  Heat  and  dust  pervaded  the  camp  ;  fetid  smells,  and  swarms  of 
rendered  it  inconceivably  oilensive.  I  can  easily  suppose  the 
;e  r*^gue  of  flics  was  not  one  of  the  smallest  judgments  inflicted  on 
I  -  5  things,  not  venomous,  could  be  more  troublesome  than 
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tliese  insects;  they  entirely  covered  our  food,  filled  the  drinkin»T 
vessels,  and  made  it  difficult  to  distinguish  the  colour  of  a  coat 
i  hose  who  had  read  Gulliver’s  Travels,  magnified  these  disagreeable 
effects  by  recollecting  the  loathsome  slime  and  disagreeable  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  dies  in  Brobdingnag. 

‘  The  heat  this  day  was  dreadful.  The  country  was  still  beautiful, 
but  the  hot  winds  and  burning  dust  which  continually  overwhelmed 
us,  were  an  alloy  to  every  pleasure ;  the  immense  clouds  of  the 
latter,  occasioned  by  the  motion  of  three  hundred  thousand  men 
and  animals,  in  a  light  soil,  which  for  eight  months  had  not  been 
moistened  by  a  single  shower,  is  inconceivable,  nor  have  I  language 
to  describe  the  rage  of  the  hot  winds.' 

•  On  reaching  a  river,  the  opposite  side  of  which  presented 
the  camp  of  the  enemy,  the  gallant  Ragobah  and  his  Mahrattas 
justly  deemed  it  much  more  entertaining  to  see  a  detachment 
of  the  English  sustain  and  bravely  repulse  repeated  attacks  of 
the  enemy’s  cavalry,  than  take  any  part  in  the  action  them¬ 
selves.  Several  hundreds  of  the  enemy  perished,  their  whole 
array  retreateil,  first  cutting  down  the  trees,  destroying  a 
village,  and  burning  all  the  corn  and  provender  they  could  net 
carry  oflT. 

«  The  surrounding  plain  was  covered  w’ith  putrid  carcases  and 
burning  ashes.  Tlic  hot  wind  wafting  from  these  fetid  odours,  and 
dispersing  the  ashes  among  the  tents,  rendered  our  encampment 
extremely  disagreeable.  During  the  night  hyaenas,  jackals,  and 
w'ild  beasts  of  various  kinds,  allured  by  the  scent,  prowled  over  the 
field  with  a  horrid  noise ;  and  the  next  morning  a  multitude  of  vul¬ 
tures  and  kites  were  seen  asserting  their  claim  to  a^share  of  the  dead. 
It  was  to  me  a  scene  replete  with  horrid  novelty.' 

‘  The  dreadful  scenes  cn  the  field  of  battle  [this  passage  relates 
lo  a  subsequent  battle,!  before  the  sepulture  of  our  dead,  and  the 
removal  of  the  wounded,  together  with  the  groans  of  elephants, 
camels,  horses,  and  oxen,  expiring  by  hundreds,  united  to  the  noise 
of  vultures,  and  screams  of  other  ravenous  birds  hovering  over  them, 
realized  the  sublime  invitation  in  sacred  writ,  for  the  birds  of  prey 
to  come  to  the  feast  of  death:  “  Come,  and  gather  yourselves 
together,  that  ye  may  eat  the  flesh  of  kings,  and  the  flesh  of  cap¬ 
tains,”  &c.  &c. 

The  former  of  these  two  paragraphs,  representing  that  a  great 
number  of  dead  bodies  were  found  on  the  deserted  ground, 
unless  the  carcases  of  the  brutes  be  exclusively  intended,  we 
do  not  exactly  know  how  to  reconcile  with  the  assertion  which 
accompanies  the  latter  of  them,  that, 

‘  The  Mahrattas  seldom  leave  a  body  on  the  field,  and  venture 
almost  to  the  cannon’s  mouth,  rather  than  suffer  the  remains  of  a 
friend  to  be  exposed.’ 

They  came  several  times  in  contact  with  the  enemy,'  and  in 
one  of  the  conflicts  the  English  suffered  severely  i  a  detach- 
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ment  of  tlicm  boitii^  drawn,  by  the  treacliery  of  one  of  the  chief¬ 
tains  in  Ragobtth’s  army,  into  a  position  where  they  were 
separated  and  surrounded.  The  traitor  soon  met  liis  deserved 
late. 

A  number  of  curious  and  of  tragical  incidents  are  related  in 
the  course  of  the  narrative  of.  movements  and  battles  ;  and  our 
Author  is  continually  displaying  new  scenes  of  cruelty  and  (hv 
vastatioii.  The  city  of  Neriad  had  been  twice  asst^ssed  and 
plundered  within  the  three  preceding  months,  but  obtained  not, 
on  that  account,  any  abatement  of  Ragobah’s  demand  of  a 
large  contribution. 

<  Tlie  most  melancholy  scenes  occurred  in  every  quarter,  of  fa¬ 
milies  delivering  up  their  last  mite,  and  houses  robbed  of  every 
moveable  to  answer  their  proportion  of  the  tax  :  if  insufficient,  the 
wretched  owners,  stripped  of  clothes  and  necessaries,  were  left  in 
nakedness  and  poverty ;  or,  under  pretence  of  secreting  valuables 
they  never  possessed,  tortures  were  indicted  with  merciless  rigour. 
So  common  are  these  executions  among  the  Mahrattas,  that  our 
allies  thought  nothing  of  the  cruelties  in  Neriad.  Britons  were  not 
so  unconcerned;  their  generous  bosoms  glowed  with  indignation 
a^^ainst  such  wanton  oppression :  but  all  remonstrances  were  vain  ; 
Ragobah  and  his  officers,  like  Gallic,  “  cared  for  none  of  these 
things.”  * 

The  account  of  the  oppressive  exactions  in  this  city,  com¬ 
prehends  one  of  tlie  most  remarkable  exhibitions  of  human 
character,  and  one  of  the  strangest  catastrophes,  in  the  whole 
book.  There  is  a  tribe  of  people  called  Bhauts,  residing  chiefly 
in  the  province  of  Guzerat,  but  not  unknown,  our  author  says, 
in  other  parts  of  India. 

*  Like  the  troubadours  and  minstrels  in  Europe,  in  the  days  of 
chivalry,  they  seem  chiefly  occupied  in  repeating  verses  of  their 
own  composition,  or  selections  from  the  mythological  legends  of  the 
Hindoos.  They  chant  their  verses  in  a  style  peculiar  to  themselves, 
not  unpleasIng  to  a  stranger,  as  the  modulation  of  the  voice,  and  an 
energetic  graceful  action,  give  effect  to  the  poetry,^  &c.&c.  &c. 

‘  Many  of  them  have  another  mode  of  living ;  they  offer  them¬ 
selves  as  security  to  the  different  governments  for  payment  of  their 
revenue,  and  the  good  behaviour  of  the  zemindars,  patels,  and 
public  farmers ;  they  also  become  guaranies  for  treaties  between 
rival  princes,  and  the  performance  of  bonds  by ‘individuals.  No 
security  is  esteemed  so  binding  or  sacted  as  that  of  a  Bhaut ;  be- 


oxQistamiiy,  imprecating  tne  most  dreadtui  vengeance  oi  me  goas 
on  the  head  of  him  who  had  compelled  them  to  shed  their  blood. 
This  is  deemed  a  dire  catastrophe  ;  as  the  Hindoos  are  taught  lo 
believe  that  the  Bhaut’s  life,  to  which  a  superstitious  veneration  is 
attached,  over  and  above  their  common  horror  of  bloodished,  will  be 
demanded  from  the  aggressor  by  an  offeuded  deity;  it  is  ihcrtfcre 
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very  ux>commoa  for  ao  obligation  to  be  broken  where  a  Bhaut  fttandk 
security. 

*  For  this  responsibility,  the  Bhauts  receive  an  annual  stipend 
from  the  district,  village,  or  individual  they  guarantee.  They  siga  j 
their  name  and  place  of  abode  to  the  agreement ;  but  instead  of  | 
affixing  their  seal,  as  customary  among  otner  tribes,  they  draw  the 
figure  of  the  catarra,  or  dagger,  their  usual  instrument  of  death. 

*  These  people  claim  an  exemption  from  taxes,  and  are  so  invind- 
ble  in  their  resolution  respecting  this  subject,  that, 

‘  Every  at  empt  to  levy  an  assessment  is  succeeded  by  the  Tara* 
katOf  a  horrid  mode  of  murdering  themselves  and  each  other.  This, 
from  invariable  custom,  it  is  absolutely  incumbeiit  on  them  to  do; 
for  were  they  voluntarily  to  submit  to  any  imposition,  those  of  their 
own  tribe  in  other  places  would  refuse  to  eat  with  them,  or  intermarry 
with  their  families.* 

There  were  many  families  of  this  tribe  in  Neriad;  they,  of 
coarse,  refused  to  pay  the  demanded  proportion  of  Ragobah^s 
imposition,  the  English  officers  in  vain  pledging  themselves  for 
their  protection,  if  they  would  quietly  pay  the  quota.  The 
Bhauts  on  the  one  side,  and  the  peshwa  on  the  other,  were 
equally  inexorable ;  and  now  comes  the  consequence: 

*  Tlie  whole  tribe  of  Bhauts,  men,  women  and  children,  repaired 
to  an  open  space  in  the  city,  armed  with  daggers,  and  with  a  loud 
voice  proclaimed  a  dread!  ul  sacrifice.  They  once  more  prayed  for 
an  exemption;  which  being  refused,  they  rushed  furiously  upon  one 
another,  and  a  considerable  number  perished  before  our  astonished 
troops  could  disarm  them.  One  man,  more  cool  and  deliberate  than 
the  rcsti  brought  his  family. to  the  area  before  the  durbar:  it  con* 
sisted  of  two  younger  brothers,  and  a  beautiful  sister,  all  under 
eighteen  years  of  age ;  he  first  stabbed  the  unresisting  damsel  to  the 
heart,  instantly  plunged  the  dagger  into  the  breast  of  one,  brother, 
and  desperately  wounded  the  other  before  he  could  be  prevented ; 
indeed,  the  whole  horrid  deed  was  in  a  manner  instantaneous.  1 
afterwards  heard  this  man  boast  of  having  sacrificed  his  father  a  few 
months  before,  in  the  glorious  cause  for  which  he  had  now  become  a 
fratricide.* 

J'his  one  individual,  wc  should  think,  might  fairly  defy  all 
rivalsliip  ;  but  these  sanguinary  honours,  regarded  as  distinctive 
of  the  tribe,  were  not  to  be  enjoyed  without  competition.  . 

*  A  particular  sect  of  Brahmins  claimed  the  same  privilege  of  ex¬ 
emption  :  on  being  refused,  they  likewise  vowed  revenge ;  but  acting 
more  wisely  than  the  Bhauts,  they  purchased  two  aged  matrons  of 
the  same  caste,  who  having  performed  the  duties  of  life,  were  now 
past  the  enjoyment  of  its  pleasures,  and  quietly  submitted  to  the  si* 
crifice.  Tliese  ancient  ladies  were  sold  by  their  daughters,  for 
forty  rupees  each,  to  enable  them  to  defray  the  expence  incurred  by 
the  funeral  ceremonies,  on  which  the  Indians  all  lay  a  great  stress 
The  victims  were  then  conducted  to  the  market  place,  where  the 
Brahmins,  calling  aloud  for  ver.gcancc,  dispatched  them  to  another 
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state  of  transmigration.  After  these  sacrifices  neither  Brahmins  nor 
Bhauts  thought  it  any  disgrace  to  pay  their  share  of  the  imposition.* 
Vol.II.  p.  28. 

The  m  irvellous  ficility  with  which  the  souls  of  Himloos  can 
take  their  leave,  to  set  oif  on  this  transiiiisc(*^^i<)th  of  the 

roost  striking  characteristics  of  this  vast  population  ;  and  as,  on 
the  one  hand,  it  does  not  give  A  any  impression  of  an  exalted 
vigour  of  spirit  that  in  itS'  relation  to  superior  beings  spurns 
mortality  and  the  sublunary  world  ;  it  does,  on  the  other,  give 
an  impression  of  sotncihing  slight,  woak,  and  evanescent,  of 
something  like  igne-i  that,  developed  from  the  fermen¬ 

tation  of  elements,  gUmnier,  wander,  and  vanish.  It  is  won¬ 
derful  to  see  what  a  number  of  arbitrary  occasions  there  arc  for 
making  the  exit,  and  how  readily  they  are  seized,  notwithstand - 
ing  the  trivial  nature  of  the  point  immediately  constituting 
their  call  for  the  extinction  of  a  life.  We  will  quote  one  more 
of  the  numerous  instances  given  by  our  Author  ;  and  it  is  from 
a  class  distinguished,  in  some  respects,  by  a  degree  of  sense  and 
dignity  above  the  ordinary  level  of  Hindoo  inanity. 

.  <  About  *four  years  before  my  appointment  to  the  Baroche,  some 
Mahomedrins,  walking  through  a  village,  where  a  family  of  Raj  pootx 
resided,  approached  their  bouse,  and  accidently  Utokid  into  a  room 
inhere  an  elderly  woman  was  eating.  They  intended  no  insult,  they 
saw  her  at  her  meal,  and  immediately  retired:  but  this  accident 
occasioned  a  disgrace  on  the  Raj-poot  lady,  for  which,  on  her  part, 
there  could  be  no  expiation.  She  at  that  time  lived  with  her  grand¬ 
son,  a  fine  young  man,  who  was  absent  when  the  Mahoramedans 
committed  their  trespass.  On  his  return  home,  she  related  the  cir¬ 
cumstance,  and  her  determination  not  to  survive  it,  she  therefore 
entreated  him  instantly  to  put  her  to  death ;  a  step  which  she  had 
I  deferred  only  that  she  might  fall  by  his  hand.  •  The  youth’s  affection 
and  good  sense  induced  him  to  remonstrate  with  his  venerable  pa¬ 
rent,  whom  he  endeavoured  to  dissuade  from  her  purpose^  by  alleging 
that  none  but  her  own  family  knew  of  the  disgrace ;  the  very  men 
who  were  the  innocent  cause  of  it,  being  unconscious  of  the  offence, 
i  Persevering,  however,  in  her  resolution,  but  unable  to  persuade 
\  either  her  grandson  or  any  other  person  to  perform  the  sacrifice,  she 
j  calmly  waited  till  he  next  went  from  home,  and  then  beat  her  head 
I  against  the  wall  with  dreadful  violence.  On  his  return,  he  found  his 
venerable  parent  in  this  agonizing  and  shocking* state.  She  again 
entreated  he  Wfiuld  finish  tbe  sacrifice,  and  release  her  from  miser}'  • 
'  he  then  stabbed  her  to  the  heart..  By  the  English  laws  he  was  se¬ 
cured  as  a  murderer,  sent  to  Bombay  for  trial,  and  confined  iu  the 
eomraon  prison  till  the  ensuing  sessions.  The  grand  jury  found  a 
bill  for  murder  :  the  petty  jury,  composed  half  of  Europeans  and 
.  half  of  natives,  found  him  guilty;  and  the  judges  condemned  him 
f  in  death.  The  Raj -pools,  in  general,  have  a  noble  mien  and  digni- 
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fied  character ;  their  Iiigh  caste  is  stamped  in  their  countenance  :  ih 
young  man  possessed  them  all :  I  saw  him  receive  his  sentence,  n( 
only  with  composure,  but  with  a  mingled  look  of  disdain  and  di 
light,  not  easy  to  describe.’ 

Notwithstanding  a  disposition  in  the  government  to  cl< 
mency,  the  sentence  was  executed,  chiefly  as  it  sliould  seet 
because  its  remission  would  have  been  of  no  use,  the  young  ms 
firmly  declaring  that,  at  all  events,  he  would  not  survive  tl 
unmerited  dishonour  of  imprisoniueiit  and  trial. 

Tlie  view  of  that  phenomenon  so  widely  displayed  in  Indi 
the  facility  of  throwing  life  away,  combines  with  many  oth 
facts  presented  in  human  society,  to  suggest  the  inelancho 
reflection,  what  an  incomparably  more  extensive  willingne 
there  has  always  been  among  mankind,  to  ofter  their  lives  in  s 
crifice  to  evil  than  to  good.  In  the  great  comprelicnsive  recoi 
of  all  lives  and  deathifi,  what  a  stupendous  and  awful  dispr 
]K)rtion  tliere  will  be  found  to  be,  between  the  number  of  the 
who  have  consentingly  devoted  themselves  to  death  for  the  i 
terests  of  adventurers,  tyrants,  and  impostors ;  in  homage 
superstition  and  idolatry  ;  and  in  deference  to  liuman  opinic 
beguiling  or  overawing  them  under  the  forms  of  fame,  reput 
lion,  laws  of  honour,  and  the  like — and  the  number  of  the 
who  have  surrendered  life  in  a  simple, enlightened  dcvoteinent 
truth,  virtue,  and  the  Almighty.  There  is  inexpressible  m 
lincholy  in  the  thought,  that  life — which  there  is  so  much 
the  constitution  of  nature  to  make  men  regard  as  the  most  pi 
cious  of  terrestrial  possessions — that  life,  which  it  has  ahva 
required  a  most  rare  exertion  of  faith,  and  conscience,  and  cc 
rage,  to  expose  or  surrender  for  the  pure  sake  of  the  true  G 
and  heaven, — has  been  yielded  up  or  flung  away  with  the  utm 
promptitude,  by  innumerable  multitudes,  at  the  requisition 
trifles,  delusions,  and  abominations. 

How  low  soever  an  estimate  a  Hindoo  may  entertain  of 
own  life,  he  is  sure  to  have  his  brethren  adopting  his  opiiii 
They  will  see  him  lose  it,  or  help  him  to  be  rid  of  it,  with 
possible  coolness  of  philosophy.  The  general  effect  of  ( 
Author’s  very  numerous  and  various  relations  of  facts,  is,  t 
there  is  nothing  on  earth  which  the  Hindoos  regard  as  of  1 
importance  than  the  lives  of  their  neighbours.  The  Brahir 
especially,  with  all  their  pretended  and  attributed  tender  S( 
citudes  not  to  hurt  a  cow  or  even  an  insect,  appear  to  reg 
the  deaths  of  persons  of  the  inferior  castes  no  more  than 
dropping  of  witliered  leaves  from  a  tree ;  and  would  proba 
feel  little  more  uneasiness  in  causing  their  death,  than 
striking  a  tree  to  bring  its  leaves  down.  It  is  a  somew 
more  serious  thing  to  stop  the  brcalhiiig  of  those  of  their  c 
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elass ;  but  even  amon^  them,  these  instances  of  this  trifling 
operation  beins^  performed,  with  little  reluctance  or  remorse, 
when  some  point  of  interest  or  revenije  is  to  be  obtained  by  it. 
They  were,  indeed,  of  an  amphibious  kind  of  moral  constitution, 
adaptevi  to  subsist  in  the  elements  of  cither  cruelty  or  fraud  : 
of  tlie  two,  the  latter,  perhaps,  im|)arts  the  more  habitual  com¬ 
placency.  The  account  of  Ro^onaih- Row’s  court  is  one  among 
fil’ty  descriptions  that  might  just  as  properly  be  quoted. 

*  From  long  observation  among  the  Mahratta  chieftains  and  princi¬ 
pal  officers  in  the  camp,  they  seemed  more  or  less  influenced  by  a 
jealousy  of  each  other,  and  trying  which  shoul  I  gain  the  ascendency 
by  duplicity,  chicanery,  and  intrigue.  In  my  attendance  as  secretary 
to  the  British  commander,  at  the  durbar  tent,  where  Ragobah 
generally  held  a  cabinet  council  every  evening,  I  had  excellent  op- 
portunities  of  seeing  the  higher  ranks ;  from  the  Brahmins,  who, 
under  the  Peshwa  administration  heLi  secular  situations,  to  all  the 
principal  military  officers  and  ministers  of  state.  Dissimulation  seems 
to  be  the  predominant  trait  in  the  Asiatic  character ;  very  few 
Europeans  are  a  match  for  them  In  my  visits  to  Brodera,  during 
the  negotiation  with  Futty  Sihng,  I  witnessed  such  dissimulation, 
treachery,  and  meanness,  in  the  princ.*  and  his  ministers,  as  would 
with  difficulty  be  believed  by  a  generous  Englishman  unused  to  these 
people.  On  one  occasion  his  naib,  or  vizier,  thought  proper  to  de¬ 
prive  me  of  my  sword,  and  detain  me  a  prisoner  for  some  hours  in 
a  close  rooiu  in  the  palace :  a  circu  nstunce  to  a  person  then  in  a 
I  public  character,  which  his  master  could  not  be  ign(»raut  of,  though 
he  afterwards  thought  proper  to  assert  it  was  done  without  his 
knowledge.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  insolence  of  the  -men  in 
I  office  when  thiy  obeyed  the  vizier's  commands ;  nor  the  mean  apo- 
;  logies  of  himself  and  all  concerned  when  they  repented  of  their 
;  error,  and  honourably  dismissed  me  to  Ragobah's  camp.' 

Nevertheless,  by  the  very  coiistitiuion  of  ra.iii,  the  sense  of 
obligation  to  something  out  of  himself,  in  other  words  of  right 
and  wrong,  will  absolutely  haunt  him,  and  adhere  to  him  in 
some  form  or  other.  And  the  degree  which  any  peoj)L*  holds 
:  on  the  sc  lie  of  cultivated  inteUigen.*e  as  well  as  of  morality  and 
religion,  will  be  strikingly  indicated  by  the  things  upon  which 
this  sense  of  obligation  fixes  the  mark^ul  the  emphasis  of  duty 
and  guilt.  This  Indian  population, ITmid  siich  a  dissolution 
and  -ib  iiidonment  of  what  may  be  called  the  primary  morals,  is 
notwithstanding  overrun  to  an  inconceivable  degree  with  con¬ 
scientious  scrupulosities ,  and  is  constantly  seen  in  that  mon¬ 
strous  combination  of  iuiictioiis — ‘  straining  at  a  gnat,  and 
swallowing  a  camel and  the  intrinsically  narrow,  grovelling 
quality  oi  tin  ir  minds,  is  glaringly  inanilcsted  by  the  circum¬ 
stance,  iliai  a  vast  proportion  of  their  superstitions  relate  to 
mating.  We  may  readily  judge  of  the  elevation  of  the  man, 
^hen  the  religion  is  that  of  rice,  and  butter,  and  platters. 

Voi..  II.  N.  3  B 
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It  is  our  duty  to  express  great  admiration  of  the  disinterested¬ 
ness  of  that  profound  respect  which  some  of  our  senators,  offl. 
<*ers,  and  literati,  who  have  been  in  India,  have  testified  for  the 
‘  religion’  of  the  natives,  when  we  consider  how  much  this  ‘  re¬ 
ligion’  must  have  couie  in  the  way  of  the  convenience  of  these 
gentlemen.  Some  slight  notion  of  this  may  be  formed  from 
one  short  paragraph. 

‘  An  English  table,  covered  with  a  variety  of  food,  is  necessarily 
surrounded  by  a  number  of  servants  of  different  castes  to  attend  the 
guests.  At  Baroche,  Surat,  and  Bombay,  a  Hindoo  will  not  remove 
a  dish  that  has  been  defiled  with  beef ;  a  Mahomedan  cannot  touch  a 
plate  polluted  by  pork ;  nor  will  a  Parsee  take  one  away  on  which 
is  hare  or  rabbit.  I  never  knew  more  than  one  Parsee  servant  who 
would  snuff  a  candle,  from  a  fear  of  extinguishing  the  symbol  of  the 
deity  he  worships :  nor  would  this  man  ever  do  it  in  the  presence  of 
another  Parsec.^ 

It  seems  that  the  tolerance  which  false  religions  so  well  de¬ 
serve  from  one  another,  and  which  none  of  them  can  be  so  un- 
discerning  as  to  be  betrayed  to  maintain  willingly  towards  the 
true,  prevails  now  to  a  somewhat  unaccountable  extent  between 
the  Hindoos  and  Mahomedans.  This  is  affirmed  by  Mr.  Forbes 
in  the  words  of  a  preceding  writer. 

‘  The  Hindoo  is  often  seen  to  vie  with  the  disciple  of  AH  in  his 
demonstrations  of  grief  for  the  fate  of  the  two  martyred  sons  of  that 
apostle ;  and  in  the  splendour  of  the  pageant  annually  exhibited  in 
their  commemoration,  he  pays  a  respect  to  the  holidays  prescribed 
by  the  Koran,  or  set  apart  for  the  remembrance  of  remarkable 
events  in  the  life  of  the  prophet  or  his  apostles.  This  degree  of  com* 
plaisance  is  perhaps  not  surprising  in  the  disciple  of  Brahma,  whose 
maxim  is,  that  the  various  modes  of  worship  practised  by  the  differ¬ 
ent  nations  of  the  earth  spring  alike  from  the  Deity,  and  are  equally 
acceptable  to  him ;  but  even  they  who  follow  the  intolerant  doctrines 
of  the  Koran,  are  no  longer  those  furious  and  sanguinary  zealots, 
who,  in  the  name  of  God  and  his  prophet,  marked  their  course  with 
desolation  and  slaughter,  demolishing  the  Hindoo  temples,  and  erec^ 
ing  mosques  on  their  ruins.’ 

The  insufficient  cause  assigned  by  the  writer  here  quoted,  for 
this  relaxation  on  the  part  of  the  Mahomedans  is,  their  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  impossibility  of  converting  the  Hindoos;  but  w 
may  be  sure  that  no  question  about  that  would  ever  enter  into 
the  calculations  of  a  genuine  Moslem  zealot.  Such  a  zealot  was 
Tippoo  Sultan,  from  one  of  whose  compositions  is  here  pro¬ 
duced  a  veritable  fulmination  of  that  fiery  superstition,  one 
of  the  noble  roarings  of  the  Lion  of  the  Lord.”  We  wish 
our  Author,  in  place  of  his  warm  felicitations  of  the  Asiatics  on 
this  reverence  for  each  other’s  opposite  delusions,  had  really  cx- 
plained  llie  cause  of  the  phenomenon. 

Jt  is  quite  superfluous  to  say,  that  no  irradiations  of  science 
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have  contributed  to  this  instigation  of  temper,  or  change  of  po¬ 
licy,  in  the  true  believers.  Nor  sloes  the  mere  attrition  of  time 
appear  to  have  as  much  efTeet  on  the  power  of  a  superstition  as 
it  has  on  almost  all  things  else.  The  Miiuloos  are  an  evidence 
that  a  length  of  ages  may  do  fully  as  much  to  impair  the  i*ea- 
tiires  of  idols  and  the  structures  in  which  they  are  adored,  as  to 
lessen  the  tenacity  of  the  su|>erstitious  notions,  or  dissolve  the 
system  of  rites  and  consecrated  customs.  Perhaps,  however, 
time  may  do  more  injury  to  the  uctivitif  of  a  delusive  faith  than 
to  its  tenacity ;  it  may  rest  with  great  weight  of  authority  on 
the  minds  of  the  tribes  that  inherit  it,  and  yet,  by  a  necessary 
«‘irect  of  time,  decline  in  the  inspiriting,  impelling  power  which 
made  their  ancestors  cheerfully  brave  death  to  extend  its  domi¬ 
nion.  Something,  in  Iliudoostan,  may  reasonably  be  put  to  the 
account  of  a  climate,  which,  through  a  great  debilitation  of  phy¬ 
sical  energy,  must  necessarily  affect  the  mind  with  a  languor 
much  more  favourable  to  indifference  and  acquiescence  than  to 
the  hostile  efforts  of  a  propagandist.  Long  familiarity,  besides, 
lessens  repugnance,  even  in  spite  of  a  disapproving  judgement. 

But  may  not  the  change  which  our  Author  describes,  be  attri¬ 
buted,  in  a  very  material  degree,  to  the  modern  communication 
between  India  and  north-western  Europe  ?  Not  that  the  Faith¬ 
ful  have  taken  any  lessons  from  us  on  the  subject  of  toleration. 
But,  for  one  thing,  the  Mahomedans,  as  well  as  the  Hindoos, 
have  been  found  to  regard  our  progress  in  India  as  a  most  am¬ 
bitious,  and  powerful,  and  formidable  invasion.  Both  parties 
have  been  inspired  with  hatred  and  fear  of  us,  as  foreigners, 
conquerors,  usurpers,  and  infidels;  and  few  things  have  a  greater 
tendency  to  conciliate  hostile  parties  than  a  community  of  hatred 
and  fear,  as  directed  towards  some  third  object.  And  again, 
the  astonishing  military  superiority  of  .these  invading  infidels, 
ilieir  unremitting  advances  in  power  and  acquisition,  and  the 
apparent  consolidation  of  their  ascendency,  must  have  some- 
Avhat  lowered,  in  spite  of  their  utmost  fanaticism  and  pride, 
die  active  arrogance  of  their  lofty  notions  of  the  supremacy  on 
♦orth  of  themselves,  and  their  prophet,  and  his  cause ;  and  the 
My  warfare  against  the  idolaters  will  have  fainter  attractions  in 
J'l’oportion  as  that  sacred  cause  itself  appears  in  danger  of  suc¬ 
cumbing  under  another  denomination. 

P  The  Mahomedan  princes  have  so  degenerated  from  the  high, 
what  may  be  called  refined  style  of  fanaticism  as  to  tak(! 
^luch  more  interest  in  the  purses  than  the  faith  of  their  servants 
subjects.  They  are  ingenious  at  getting  at  their  object, 
tine  instance  may  suffice.  It  was  a  little  financial  operation  of 
Ihe  prince  of  Scindy,  whose  caj)ital  is  Tattah,  on  the  banks  of 
Indus,  where  one  of  the  Author’s  friends  was  in  the  cajiacity 
English  resident. 
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*  The  principal  officers  in  the  commercial  and  revenue  department? 
arc  Hindoos.  The  prince  and  his  court  are  Mahomedans,  who,  like 
other  oriental  despots,  permit  these  officers  to  amass  wealth  by  ever) 
mean  in  their  power,  and  then  seize  their  prey. 

‘  Tlie  collector  of  the  customs  was  a  Hindoo  of  family,  wealth, 
and  credit.  Lulled  into  security  from  his  interest  at  court,  and  sus¬ 
pecting  no  evil,  he  was  surprized  by  a  visit  from  the  vizier,  with  a 
company  of  armed  men,  to  demand  his  money ;  which  being  secreted, 
no  threatenings  could  induce  him  to  discover.  A  variety  of  tortures 
were  inflicted  to  extort  confession  ;  one  was  a  sofa,  w'ith  a  platform  of 
tight  cordage  in  net-work,  covered  with  a  chintz  palampore,  which 
concealed  a  bed  of  thorns  placed  under  it.  The  collector,  a  corpu¬ 
lent  banian,  was  then  stripped  of  his  jama,  or  muslin  robe,  and  or¬ 
dered  to  lie  down  on  the  couch  :  the  cords,  bending  with  his  weight, 
sunk  on  the  bed  of  thorns ;  those  long  and  piercing  thorns  of  the 
bulbul  or  forest  acacia,  lacerated  the  wretched  man  whether  in  mo- 
tion  or  at  rest.  For  two  days  and  nights  he  bore  the  torture  without 
revealing  the  secret ;  his  tormentors  fbaring  he  would  die  before  their 
purpose  was  effected,  had  recourse  to  another  mode  of  compulsion. 
When  nature  was  nearly  exhausted,  they  took  him  from  the  bed, 
and  supported  him  on  the  door,  until  his  infant  son,  an  only  child, 
was  brought  into  the  room,  and  with  him  a  bag  containing  a  fierce 
cat,  into  which  they  put  the  child  and  tied  up  the  mouth  of  the  sack 
The  agents  of  cruelty  stood  over  them  with  bamboos,  ready  at  a  sig¬ 
nal,  to  beat  the  bag,  and  enrage  the  animal  to  destroy  the  child. 
This  was  too  much  for  a  father’s  heart!  he  produced  his  treasure: 
and  on  his  recovery  was  sent  for  to  court,  invested  with  a  sirpaw,  or 
robe  of  state,  and  exalted  to  a  high  situation  in  another  province; 
there  to  accumulate  more  wealth,  and,  at  a  future  period  to  be  again 
subject  to  the  capricious  hat  of  a  needy  despot.’ 

We  transcribe  also  what  is  immediately  added,  though  it 
brings  the  other  great  division  of  the  natives  into  rivalry  with 
the  Mahomedans  in  cool  contriving  cruelty. 

*  Another  act  of  tyranny,  sometimes  practised  by  the  Mahrattas, 
is  called  the  sheep-skin  death.  On  this  occasion  the  culprit  if 
stripped  naked,  and  a  sheep  being  killed,  the  warm  skin  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  is  stretched  to  the  utmost,  and  sewed  tight  over  the  prisoner’? 
body ;  be  is  then  conducted  to  the  flat  roof  r  f  the  prison,  and  e.v 
posed  to  the  fervour  of  a  tropical  sun  ;  the  skin  contracting  by  th 
heat,  draws  with  it  the  flesh  of  the  agonizing  wretch ;  until  putre¬ 
faction,  hunger,  and  thirst,  terminate  his  sufferings.’ 

\  I 

The  mention  of  the  concealment  of  treasure  in  the  above  ex¬ 
tract,  recalls  another  part  of  the  work,  where,  after  mentioning 
tlie  prevalence  of  this  practice  of  secreting  wealth,  as  prove 
even  by  the  freipiency  of  the  discovery  of  such  lodgements,  bf 
relates  an  extremely  curious  adventure  which  occurred  to  him¬ 
self  during  a  journey  from  Barochc  to  Dhuboy.  It  wa?  t 
Xuirah,  a  large  ruined  village. 
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*'  It  had  been  plundered  and  burnt  not  lone  before,  by  the  Mah- 
ratta  cavalry,  when  general  Goddard  took  Dnuboy.  The  principal 
house,  a  mansion  far  beyond  the  general  style  of  Hindoo  buildings, 
had  belonged  to  a  man  of  family  and  opulence,  who  emigrated  during 
the  war,  and  died  in  a  distant  country.  The  house  and  gardens  wer« 
then  in  a  state  of  desolation.  I  received  private  information  that 
under  a  particular  tower  in  this  mansion  was  a  secret  cell,  known 
only  to  the  owner  and  the  mason  who  constructed  it ;  that  very  man 
gave  me  the  intelligence;  adding  it  was  purposely  formed  to  contain 
his  treasure  without  the  knowledge  of  his  family,  and  was  afterwards 
closed  with  strong  masonry. 

‘  We  accompanied  the  informer  through  several  spacious  courts 
and  extensive  apartments,  in  a  state  of  dilapidation,  until  we  canie 
to  a  dark  closet  in  a  tower,  in  one  corner  of  the  mansion.  This  wa^; 
a  room  about  eight  feet  square,  the  diameter  of  the  interior  of  the 
tower,  some  stories  above  the  supposed  receptacle  of  the  treasure. 
In  the  floor  of  this  cloaet  we  observed  a  hole  in  the  bricks  and  chu- 
ram,  of  which  it  was  composed,  sutficiently  large  for  a  slender  per¬ 
son  to  pass  through.  We  enlarged  the  opening,  and  sent  down  two 
men  by  a  ladder.  After  descending  several  feet,  they  came  to  ano¬ 
ther  chunaui  floor,  with  a  similar  aperture.  This  also  being  en¬ 
larged.  and  torches  procured,  I  perceived  from  the  upper  room  that 
it  was  a  gloomy  dungeon  of  great  depth.  I  desired  the  men  to 
enter  i  and  search  for  the  treasure;  which  they  positively  refused, 
ailedging  that  throughout  Hindoostan,  wherever  money  was  concealed, 
there  existed  one  of  the  genii,  in  the  mortal  form  of  a  snake,  to  guard 
it.  1  laughed  at  their  credulity,  and  enforced  the  order  for  their 
immediate  descent  with  some  energy.  My  attendants  sympathized 
with  their  t'eelings,  and  under  a  deep  impression  of  fear,  seemed  to 
wait  the  event  in  a  sort  of  awful  expectation.  The  ladder  being  too 
short  to  reach  the  floor  of  this  subterraneous  cell,  1  ordered  strong 
ropes  and  additional  torches  to  assist  their  descent.  They  at  length 
reluctantly  comp  ied,  and  by  the  lights  held  in  their  hands,  during  a 
slow  progress  down  the  ropes,  we  could  distinguish,  through  tlie 
gloom,  the  dar  X  sides,  and  moist  floor,  of  the  dungeon  1  hey  had 
not  been  many  seconds  in  search  of  the  treasure,  when  they  called 
out  vehemently  that  they  were  enclosed  with  a  large  snako,  and  their 
cries,  ascendi  g  from  this  dismal  abyss,  were  most  horrible.  I  still 
remained  incredulous,  and  would  not  suffer  the  ropes  for  facilitating 
their  escape  to  be  lowered  until  I  had  seen  the" serpent.  I'heir  screams 
were  dreadful,  and  my  resolution  inflexible ;  until  at  length,  by 
keeping  the  upper  lights  steady,  I  perceived  something  like  billets  of 
wood,  or  rather  more  resembling  a  ship’s  cable  coiled  up  in  a  dark 
hold,  seen  from  the  deck  ;  but  no  language  c  m  express  my  sensa¬ 
tions  of  astonishment  and  terror  when  I  saw  a  horrid  monster  rear 
his  head,  over  an  immense  lengtii  of  body,  coiled  ip  voluiius  on  the 
ground ;  and  working  itself  into  exertion  by  a  sort  of  sluggish  mo¬ 
tion.  What  I  felt  on  seeing  two  fellow-creatures  exposeil  by  my  or¬ 
ders  to  this  “  fiend  of  vengeful  nature,*'  1  must  leave  to  the  reader’s 
imagination.  There  was  not  a  moment  for  reflection  ;  down  went  the 
r'>pes,  and  we  drew  up  the  panting  terrified  wretches  speechless ;  but 
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to  my  inexpressible  joy,  no  otherwise  aftcctcd  than  by  the  cold  per- 
spiration  and  deathlike  state  produced  by  tear,  which  soon  subsided. 
Some  hay  being  then  thrown  down  upon  the  lighted  torches  left  in  the 
cavern,  consumed  the  mortal  part  of  the  guardian  genius,  as  we  af. 
terwards  took  up  the  scorched  and  lifeless  body  of  a  large  snake; 
but,  notwithstanding  a  minute  search,  no  money  could  be  found. 
'J'he  proprietor  had  doubtless  carried  otF  his  treasure  when  he  fled  to 
a  foreign  country.  As  the  cells  in  the  tower  were  all  very  small  and 
deep,  and  the  walls  of  strong  masonry,  it  appeared  wonderful  how 
this  snake  had  subsisted. 

‘  I  w  ished  very  niuch  for  one  of  tlie  ancient  psylli,  or  a  modern 
snake-charmer  in  my  train  at  Nullah,  to  have  called  forth  the  serpent 
who  had  guarded  the  treasure  contided  to  his  care  until  its  ow  ner 
most  probably  carried  it  aw  ay,  but  forgot  to  liberate  the  centinel, 
Having  acted  faithfully  in  his  trust,  his  life  ought  to  have  been 
‘  pared.’ 


A  Parsee  servant  then  witli  Mr.  Forbes,  and  whom  he  de¬ 
scribes  as  ‘  an  intelligent  man,  unprejudiced,  and  not  tinctured 
with  superstition,’  gave  him  an  account,  which  he  seems  to  ad¬ 
mit  as  probably  true,  of  one  of  his  countrymen  at  Surat  having, 
a  few  years  before,  found  both  the  serpent  (a  cobra  di  capello) 
and  the  money,  in  a  similar  recess,  discovered  by  him  in  repair¬ 
ing  a  house. 

It  is  an  admirable  laculty  of  detecting  good  in  evil  that  the 
people  of  these  regions  possess,  to  be  able  to  regard  these  hooded 
serpents  rather  as  guardian  genii  than  as  fell  destroyers.  But 
nothing  tliat  bears  any  sort  of  analogy  to  the  great  enemy  of 
man  has  failed  to  obtain  kindness  and  reverence  in  some  part  of 
this  world.  Indulging  this  sentiment,  the  j)cople  of  Dhuboy 
may  regard  themselves  as  among  the  most  privileged  on  earth, 
these  genii  hiuuuing  in  prodigious  numbers  the  ruins,  the  groves, 
and  the  gardens,  and  transforming  the  whole  into  perfect  lairy 
land.  According  to  our  notions  indeed,  the  infinity  of  monkeys 
would  rather  profanely  break  in  upon  the  refinement  and  sacred- 
noss  of  tliis  spiritual  economy  :  not  so  in  the  feelings  of  many 
of  the  Hindoos,  in  whose  religion  and  poetry  the  monkeys  also 
hold  an  exalted  place.  One  of  their  greatest  heroes  and  demi¬ 
gods,  by  the  name  of  llumaioon,  was  of  this  majestic  genus. 
The  progeny  of  heroes  and  demigods,  however,  cannot  conde¬ 
scend  to  live  among  these  people,  but  they  must  be  reiulereil 
subservient  to  paltry  and  spiteful  purposes. 

‘  Previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  periodical  rains,  about  the 
middle  of  June,  it  is  customary  to  turn  the  tiles  on  the  roofs  of  all 
the  houses  in  the  towns  and  villages  of  Hindoostan,both  of  European' 
and  natives.  These  tiles  are  not  fixed  with  mortar,  but  are  regu¬ 
larly  laid  one  over  the  other,  and  by  being  adjusted  immediately 
before  the  setting  in  of  the  rains,  they  keep  the  roof  dry  during  that 
period ;  after  which  their  being  misplaced  is  of  little  consequence,  is 
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a  climate  where  not  a  shower  falls  for  eight  months  together.  At 
iliis  critical  juncture,  when  the  tiles  have  just  been  turned,  and  the 
tirst  heavy  rain  is  hourly  expected,  the  injured  person  who  has  se¬ 
cretly  vowed  revenge  against  his  adversary,  repairs  by  night  to  his 
house,  and  contrives  to  strew  over  the  roof  a  quantity  of  rice  or 
other  grain ;  this  is  early  discovered  by  the  monkeys,  who  assemble 
in  a  large  body  to  pick  up  this  favourite  food  :  when  finding  much  of 
it  fallen  betw  een  the  tiles,  they  make  no  ceremony  of  nearly  unroof¬ 
ing  the  house,  when  no  turners  of  tiles  are  procurable ;  nor  can  any 
remedy  be  applied  to  prevent  the  torrents  of  rain  from  soaking 
through  the  cow-dung  floors,  and  ruining  the  furniture  and  deposi¬ 
tories  of  grain,  which  are  generally  formed  of  unbaked  earth,  dried 
and  rubbed  over  with  cow  dung.* 

He  believes  there  were  as  many  of  these  as  of  the  human 
animals  in  Dhuboy  ;  the  roofs  and  upper  part  of  the  houses 
seemed  entirely  appropriated  to  their  accommodation.  Ami 
they  were  so  jealous  of  any  thing  like  even  the  most  disant  ap¬ 
proach  toward  an  intrusion  on  the  precincts  of  their  rightful 
territory,  at  least  the  intrusion  of  a  wliite  man,  that  when  Mr. 
F.,  for  the  benefit  of  shade,  had  taken  to  retiring  with  his  book 
into  a  veranda,  on  the  hack  part  of  the  durbar,  the  monkeys  on 
the  roof  of  an  opj)osite  house,  offended  at  the  sight  of  him,  so 
pelted  him  with  l)its  of  tile  and  mortar,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
desist  from  taking  any  such  liberty. 

He  often  leads  us  among  tribes  of  more  formidable  powers, 
lie  refers  briefly  to  a  hunting  party  of  his  friends  in  the  forests 
of  Turcaseer,  in  which,  he  says,  ‘  the  adventures  and  escapes 
of  our  sportsmen  from  tigers,  and  their  encounters  with  hoars, 
hyaenas,  and  other  savage  monsters,  highly  entertained  us  in  the 
I  tents.  Distance  of  time,  and  the  death  of  three  tburths  of  the 
party,  deprive  them  of  interest ;  1  shall  therefore  suppress 
them.’  We  really  wished  he  had  related  some  of  them,  had  it 
only  been  to  shame  by  contrast  the  trivial  achievements  of  Co¬ 
lonel  Thornton’s  Sporting  Tour.  One  rare  piece  of  curiosity 
!  and  adventure  is  given  ;  and  being  nearly  the  thing  that  we  had 
I  very  often  imagined  to  ourselves  as  what  would  be  seriously  one 
of  the  greatest  of  luxuries,  it  was  read  by  us  with  animated  in¬ 
terest,  but  great  disappointment  that  it  was  made  so  short. 

‘  For  several  miles  in  extent,  the  Turcaseer  forests,  in  the  dry 
season,  are  destitute  of  w^ater.  There  was  a  pool  in  a  wild  part, 
whither  the  natives  informed  us  the  savage  race  nightly  resorted  to 
drink ;  which  they  could  only  approach  by  one  narrow  pass.  One  of 
our  eager  sportsmen  had  a  platform  fixed  among  the  branches  of  a 
lofty  tree,  overhanging  this  path,  where  he  passed  tw'O  moon-light 

I  nights,  and  was  highly  gratified  with  his  success.  Among  a  variety 
of  animals  which  went  to  the  water,  he  saw  five  royal  tigers  raarch- 
ing  together,  which  the  Indians  reckon  a  very  extraordinary  circuin- 
stance.’ 
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We  arc  not  quite  certain  of  the  full  import  of  the  ^vord  ‘  suc¬ 
cess’  in  this  place.  If  it  means  that  some  of  these  visitants  to 
the  pool  there  met  their  fate,  it  should  seem  that  at  least  the 
most  harmless  o.  them,  the  royal  ti‘4’ers,  were  ijeiierously  al¬ 
lowed  10  come  and  f^o  with  impunity. 

The  whole  book  does  not  contain  any  tiling  more  spirited  than 
two  hunting;  narratives ;  the  one  in  a  letter  of  Sir  John  Day  to 
Sir  W.  Jones,  the  other  in  a  letter  to  the  Author  from  Sir  C, 
Malet.  In  the  first  instance  the  ^ame  was  nothint^  less  than  a 
junto  of  five  full-grown  royal  tigers,  which  ‘sprung  together 
from  the  same  spot  where  they  had  sat  in  bloody  congress : 
they  ran  diversely  ;  but  running  heavily,  they  all  couched  again 
in  new  covers  within  the  same  jungle,  and  all  were  marked.’ 
Four  of  them  became  the  trophies  ol  the  skill  and  prowess  of 
the  hunters.  The  oldest  and  fiercest  of  the  five  prudently  re¬ 
tired  beyond  reach  early  in  the  engagement,  'fliis  was  a  splen¬ 
did  party,  borne. in  state  on  no  less  than  thirty  elephants. 

The  latter  description  is  still  more  striking,  as  representing 
a  region  far  more  wild  and  gloomy,  and  a  more  direct  exposure 
of  the  persons  of  the  adventurers.  The  scene  was  the  forest  of 
Durlee,  about  twenty  miles  to  the  northward  of  Cambay.  The 
game  was  not  hares,  nor  antelopes,  nor  foxes,  nor  elks,  nor 
buffaloes,  nor  even  wild  boars ;  it  was  a  sort  of  litter,  the  play¬ 
ful  greetings  of  which,  were  it  possible  for  them  suddenly  to 
come  to  the  senses  of  a  party  of  our  sportsmen  at  home,  might 
threaten  petrifaction  to  the  whole  gallant  field,  horses  and  men, 
with  my  lord  duke,  or  his  betters,  at  their  head.  The  game  was, 
in  short,  a  knot  of  lions  The  existence  of  any  animals  of  this 
tribe  in  India  excited  considerable  surprise.  VV’e  are  sorry  that 
the  too  extensive  space  we  have  occupied  with  curiosities,  does 
not  fairly  leave  us  room  to  insert  the  whole  description.  AV  e  will 
transcribe  a  p  irt  of  it. 

‘  As  we  advanced  into  the  wood,  we  saw  in  one  of  its  thickest 
glooms  a  number  of  large  dead  serpents,  some  entirely  devoured,  ex¬ 
cept  their  skins  :  some  half  eaten,  and  others  apparently  just  killed. 
We  also  observed  the  bones  of  various  animals  strewed  thick  all 
about  this  spot.  The  cimntry  people  assured  me  this  appearance 
was  tlie  proof  of  our  being  very  near  the  haunt  of  the  savage  beasts; 
and  mutual  exhortations  followed  to  be  steady  and  circumspect ;  in 
fact,  in  a  few  paces  we  discovered,  in  the  soft  grass  and  moss,  the 
almost  perfect  figures  of  several  animals  of  various  si/.es,  who  had 
been  reposing  there ;  and  tht!  carnivorous  smells  which  then  assiiiled 
us,  and  the  numerous  and  recent  impressions  of  the  feet  of  beasts  of 
prey,  left  us  no  room  to  doubt  ot  the  evidenc  ;  which  I  had  just  re¬ 
ceived,  cf  this  b/iog  the  gloomy  residence  of  the  savage  race,  who 
had  been  roused  by  our  approach. 

‘  Having  watched  for  two  nights  in  vain,  on  the  third  evening  we 
tied  lures  of  goats  and  asses  under  the  trees,  in  three  different  places 
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and  at  each  of  these  stations  three  marksmen,  including  myself* 
watched  in  a  tree.  About  midnight,  four  animals,  which  we  imagined 
to  be  tigers,  but  afterwards  discovered  to  be  lions,  having,  at  some 
distance,  ta  en  a  momentary  survey  of  the  goat  tied  at  one  of  the 
spots,  rushed  furiously  on  it;  and  the  largest  of  them  seizing  it  by 
the  neck,  with^rne  shake  broke  the  bone  and  the  animal  was  in¬ 
stantly  depriTl^^  of  life.  The  lion  then  made  an  e  mrt  to  carry  off  his 
prey,  w  hich  being  purposely  bound  with  strong  cords,  he  failed  in  the 
attempt.  At  that  instant  two  of  the  marksmen  posted  with  me  in 
the  tree,  fir^d,  and  wounded  him,  but  he  suffered  only  a  mx^raentary 
stupefaction,  for  immediately  recovering,  he  quitted  the  slain  goaW 
and  retired.  One  of  a  smaller  si/e  instantly  came  forward  and 
seized  the  goat,  when  the  third  marksman  fired,  and  wounded  him  ; 
he  also  directly  retired,  but,  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  we  perceived 
that  they  both  retreated  with  difficulty.* 

By  the  assistance  of  the  people  vof  the  country,  they  were  dis¬ 
covered  to  liave  retired  a  few  miles,  to  an  almost  iinpeaetrable 
jungle,  or  thicket,  of  the  extent  of  several  miles,  and  thither  Sir 
Charles,  with  eight  musketeers,  besides  the  villagers,  followed 
them. 

‘  Soon  after  entering  this  dismal  scene,  our  people,  from  different 
quarters,  gave  the  alarm  but  nothin;^  appearing  within  shot,  we 
proceeded  furtlier  into  the  gloomy  forest,  which  was  impervious  to 
the  sun  srays,  .tiid  so  entangled  with  underw’^ood,  that  we  were  obliged 
frequently  to  proceed  upon  our  hands  and  knees.  In  a  short  time  the 
villagers  discovered  and  announced  the  wounded  lions  ;  and  we  were 
instantly  saluted  by  a  most  tremendous  roar,  and  a  frightful  rushing 
through  the  thic  et ;  which,  with  the  gleam  of  sabres,  the  shouts  of 
the  parry,  and  the  thick  darkness,  formed  an  awful  and  terri?'c  scene. 
The  animals  retreating,  we  followed,  till  we  arrived  at  a  part  of  the 
wood  absolutely  impenetrable.’  Vol.  Ill  p.  91 


A  manceuvre,  in  which  buffaloes  were  employeil,  brouglit  one 
of  the  lions,  at  last,  into  a  more  open  place,  within  the  aim  of 
Sir  Charles  and  the  musketeers,  wliere  the  stroke  of  three  of 
their  balls  hardly  sufficed  to  finish  his  destruction. 

The  reader  is  often  compelled  to  perceive  a  striking  contrast 
in  these  oriental  regions  oetween  Nature,  vvitli  its  animal  and 
vegetable  productions,  and  its  aspects  and  operations  of  the 
elements,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Man  oii  the  oilier, — a  contrast 
of  magnificence  and  pettiness.  There  is  grandeur  in  the  forests, 
the  rivers,  the  tem])ests  ;  in  the  elephants,  the  savage  beasts, 
the  brilliaiice  of  tlie  feathered  tribe,  and  even  in  the  very 
flowers  ;  the  indigenous  liumaii  exhibition  is  that  oi'  feeble  in¬ 
tellect,  “redulity,  inertness,  the  poorest  modes  of  superstition,  and 
the  impotence  of  utter  slavery.  There  has,  indeed,  appeared, 
now  and  then,  an  individual  somewhat  analogous  to  a  royal 
tiger,  and  such  an  occurrence  has  afforded  a  birikiug  illustra- 
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tioii  uf  the  quality  of  the  general  race,  in  that  the  monster 
I’ouiul  nothing  to  prevent  him  devouring  as  many  of  them  as  he 
please<l. 

In  several  of  his  stations,  Mr.  Forbes  was  at  the  head  of  a 
court  of  justice  ;  and  it  should  appear,  that  if  the  records  were 
published,  they  would,  in  point  of  curiosity,  re0''<5e,  by  con¬ 
trast,  our  reports  of  eases  to  a  very  business-likt  homeliness. 
He  has  given  a  few  specimens  ;  one  of  which  is  in  the  form  of 
a  grave  and  earnest  petition  from  a  Parsee  merchant  of  Ba-^ 
roche,  representing,  that  the  wife  of  another  Parsee  merchant  in 
the  city  had  some  time  before  had  two  devils,  (Mr.  Forbes 
thinks  the  Hindoo  translator  of  the  petition  should  probably 
have  employed  the  word  demons,  genii,  or  spirits,)  two  devils 
inhabiting  her  person,  said  devils  being  sisters ;  that  one  of 
these  sister  devils  had  taken  a  fancy  to  shift  her  abode  to  the 
jierson  of  his,  the  petitioner’s  daughter,  causing  her  at  first 
great  uneasiness  ;  that,  however,  now  his  daughter  and  her  in¬ 
mate  were  on  excellent  terms,  insomuch  that  the  latter  had 
resisted  all  the  lures  and  coaxing  with  which  she  had  been  soli¬ 
cited  by  the  other  merchant’s  wife  to  return  to  rejoin  her  sister 
in  her  old  lodgings ;  that  his  daughter’s  life  dejiendcd  on  the 
continuance  of  this  friendly  demoniac  residence  in  her  ;  and  that 
the  petitioner  prayed  his  worship  to  frustrate  certain  wicked 
machinations  which  the  other  merchant’s  wife,  in  revenge  for 
her  disappointment,  had  devised  against  certain  of  his,  the  pe¬ 
titioner’s,  relatives. 

In  the  exercise  of  his  judicial  functions,  our  Author  availed 
himself,  he  says,  to  great  advantage,  of  the  ancient  institution 
of  the  country  called  panchaniy  a  jury  of  five  persons.  Two 
were  chosen  by  the  plaintiff,  two  by  the  defendant,  and  the  fifth 
by  himself.  ‘  I  had,’  he  says,  ‘  by  this  means,  the  satisfaction 
of  jileasing  a  hundred  thousand  inhabitants.  1  was  delighted 
with  the  simplicity  of  this  mode  of  proceeding.’  This  sort  of 
apparatus  rendered  him  officially  competent  to  a  multitude  of 
questions  of  which  he  could  in  his  own  person  be  no  judge. 
He  had  very  rarely  cause  to  disapprove  their  decisions,  except 
in  cases  where  some  whimsical  and  superstitious  ordeal  was 
awarded.  Even  in  these,  however,  he  se«ms  to  have  often  thought 
it  most  prudent  to  acquiesce  ;  and  he  gives  some  truly  strange 
accounts  of  what  he  vigilantly  witnessed  of  the  mode  and  result 
of  some  of  these  trials.  These  ordeals  are  by  fire,  water,  poison, 
rice,  the  balance,  and  boiling  oil.’  In  this  last  ‘  the  accused  is 
ordered  to  take  out  a  ring  or  coin  which  has  been  placed  at 
the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  There  are  instances  where  the  pri¬ 
soner  has  been  terribly  burnt ;  and  there  arc  many  others, 
equally  well  attested,  when  the  hand  and  arm  received  no  injury. 
1  know  that  every  jwssible  care  was  taken  to  prevent  decej)tion.’ 
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We  must  here  close  an  account  of  this  highly  entertaining 
work,  though  we  are  very  far  from  having  gone  over  its  whole 
extent  for  our  (|uotations.  Our  whole  number  might  have  bee!i 
filled  with  things  as  remarkable  as  those  we  have  so  copiouslv 
cited. 

We  have,  but  little  to  add  respecting  the  general  character  of 
the  perfornr?^'ice.  As  to  the  style,  the  reader  will  see,  in  these 
selections,  that  it  is  loose,  negligent,  and  sometimes  j)alpablv 
incorrect ;  but  it  is  easy,  lively,  and  ex|)ressive.  We  cannot 
help  again  complaining,  rather  strongly,  of  the  (piantity  of  quo¬ 
tation,  chiefly,  as  it  must  of  course  be,  from  books  much  more 
easily  obtained  than  the  Oriental  31emoirs,  and  chiefly  too  from 
hooks  very  likely  to  be  previously  in  the  possession  of  most  of 
the  persons  who  will  purchase  this. 

We  should  have  noticed  that  there  is  a  considerable  portion 
of  statistical  information  in  the  work  ;  but  we  thought  we  should 
render  our  readers  a  more  acceptable  service,  by  making  such 
quotations  as  should  give  a  striking  and  picturesque  display  of 
the  apjiearance  of  the  country,  and  the  manners  of  its  rational 
and  animal  inliabitants. 

A  large  share  of  the  latter  half  of  the  book  is  occupied  with  the 
substance,  but  especially  w  ith  the  anecdotes,  of  the  political  and 
military  transactions,  which,  during  the  long  period  of  our  Au¬ 
thor’s  residence,  were  advancing  the  British  dominion  in  Asia 
towards  its  present  ascendency  and  vastness.  W^e  should  be  dis¬ 
posed  to  think  the  Author  somewhat  too  lavish  and  undiscrimina¬ 
ting  in  his  eulogies  of  the  successive  administrations.  With  re¬ 
gard,  however,  to  the  horrid  iniquities  which,  at  some  periods 
w  ithin  i’ememb»*anoe,  both  men  of  benevolence  and  men  of  party, 
were  led  to  charge  on  our  Indian  government,  as  to  its  conduct  to¬ 
wards  the  various  princes  of  the  country,  the  present  w^ork  will 
powerfully  concur  with  most  of  the  information  so  amply  sup¬ 
plied  to  us,  of  late  years,  to  augment  our  scepticism  and  lessen 
our  sensibility.  Indeed  it  would  be  difficult  to  decide  exactly 
what  should  be  called  injustice  toward  such  a  set  of  vile  anil 
pernicious  miscreants  as  the  generality  ol  J^lic  native  powers  are 
proved  to  be, — powers  whose  dominion  it  would  probably  be 
the  dictate  of  universal  morality  that  any  more  righteous  powder 
that  is  strong  enough  should  destroy — provided  that  in  point  of 
time  and  circumstances  it  were  expedient. 

The  general  effect  of  our  Author’s  multifarious  representa¬ 
tions  of  matters  of  tact  is,  to  confirm  that  estimate  of  the  state 
and  character  of  the  people  of  Hindoostan  which  has  been 
maintained  by  the  advocates  for  an  earnest  effort  to  diffuse  Chris¬ 
tianity  among  them.  And  this  confirmation  is  the  more  striking 
and  valuable  from  the  manner  in  which  it  grows  by  progressive 
aggravation.  At  his  first  residence  in  the  East,  3Ir.  Forbes 
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iras  mucli  disposed  to  be  delighted  with  ‘  the  gentle,  the  pure, 
the  l)enign,  the  devout’ adorers  of  the  Triad.  He  fancied  he 
saw  sometliiug  about  them  congenial  with  the  beauty  and  the 
soleiuwity  of  the  scenery  of  nature  amid  which  they  were  placed. 
It  was  slowly  and  reluctantly  he  admitted  evidence  to  break  up 
the  pleasing  hiscination.  He  clung  to  this  favourite 'ace  of  some 
of  our  modern  poets  and  philosophers  with  a  fond,  lingering 
partiality.  He  had  momentary  relapses  to w^ard  the  same  feeling 
even  after  experience  had  brought  irresistible  truth  upon  him. 
And  he  has  permitted  his  work  to  retain,  in  places  considerably 
F.dvanced  from  its  commencement,  passages  which  we  consider 
as  rcprehensibly  lenient  to  points  and  rites  of  the  Hindoo  super¬ 
stition,  and  the  devout  feelings  of  its  miserable  slaves.  He  also 
justly  seizes  with  pleasure  aud  even  zeal  any  opportunity  of  be¬ 
stowing  the  commendation  due  in  any  particular  point  or  in¬ 
stance,  to  the  people  or  to  individuals.  But  in  spite  of  all  this, 
the  work  is  throughout  its  i)rogress,  and  the  more  decidedly  as 
it  advances,  a  mighty  and  overwhelming  testimony  to  the  prac¬ 
tical  effect  of  the  Paganism  so  extolled  recently  in  our  Senate, 
and  in  the  productions  of  a  swarm  of  our  writers,  an  effect 
equalling  in  malignity  the  boldest  calculation  that  might  have 
been  formed  on  the  cause,  and  justifying  the  strongest  of  the 
representations,  and  all  the  representations,  of  the  most  earnest 
advocates  of  missions  and  proselytism.  Mr.  F.  is  himself 
among  the  number  of  these ;  and  toward  the  end  of  his  book 
cnlargoson  the  subject  with  great  animation,  and  w  ith  an  untired 
prolixity,  which  the  reader  will  excuse  only  on  account  of  the 
excellence  of  the  spirit  and  the  object. 

Of  the  embellishments  of  this  work,  we  should  say,  speaking 
collectively,  that  they  arc  very  splendid  and  valuable.  With 
their  recommeudatious  as  simply  works  of  art,  they  have  the 
merit  oi  being  all  really  illustrative :  all  the  rich  variety  they 
exhibit  strictly  belongs  to  the  foreign  climes  with  which  the 
book  aims  to  make  us  familiar  The  coloured  prints,  bearing 
the  ‘  fecit’  of  Hooker,  represent  birds,  fruits,  flowers,  and 
reptiles,  and  most  of  tliem  are  admirably  delicate  and  rich. 
There  is  much  taste  iu  the  disposition  and  intermixture  of  the 
several  objects  often  exhibited  in  one  plate.  Of  the  engravings 
by  Greig,  C.  Heath,  Angus,  Storer,  &c.  it  is  not  necessary  to 
say  a  word,  except  that  they  appear  to  be  in  the  best  manner  of 
those  artists.  There  are  a  number  of  elegant  ones  in  a  rather 
peculiar  style  by  Wageman.  Of  a  very  considerable  number  by 
another  artist  we  cannot  si)eak  so  favourably,  and  we  wish  that 
a  smaller  proportion  had  been  assigned  to  his  graver.  Some  of 
them  have  considerable  merit,  but  they  are  generally  distin¬ 
guished  by  an  excessive  dry  and  hard  manner  ;  and  especially  the 
4*iouds  someliuit^s  suggest  the  idea  of  a  solid  massy  substance. 
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Aht.  XiV.  SELECT  LITERARY  INFORMATION'. 


Gentlemen  and  Publishers  •who  have  works  in  the  press,  w'll  oblige 
the  Con-^t^rs  of  the  Eclec  i  ic  Review,  bif  sending  Information 
(post  paid)  of  the  subject^  extent  y  and  probable  price  of  such  works  ; 
which  they  may  depend  upon  being  communicated  to  the  Publicy  if 
consistent  with  its  plan. 


A  netp  Work  by  Mrs.  Taylor,  of 
Ongar,  *  author  of  “  Maternal  Solici¬ 
tude/’)  eiitiiled  Practical  Hints  to 
Yonng  Wires,  Moth»rs,  and  Mistressf^s 
of  Families,  will  be  puolished  in  a  few 
days. 

In  the  press,  and  shortly  will  be  pub¬ 
lished,  “  An  Easy  .System  of  Short 
Hand,  exhibiting  all  the  latest  im- 
provcmetiis,  upon  an  entirely  new  plan, 
foundcfl  on  long  practical  experience, 
from  its  simplicity  and  facility  of  ac- 
quiremen'.  peculiarly  calculated  for 
persons  who  study  by  themselves.’* 
by  James  Mitchell,  M.A.  Teacher  of 
Short  Hand. 

Mr.  Cottle’s  Poem  of  Mess'ah,  in 
tweaty  ei.:ht  books,  will  be  published 
on  the  first  of  January. 

Mr.  Wm.  Jaques,  Private  Tutor,  and 
Editor  of  Professor  Franck’s  Treatise 
on  the  R^'ading  and  Study  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  has  in  the  press,  (to  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  early  part  of  1S15)  An 
Abridgement  of  the  venerable  John 
Arndt’s  True  Christianity, 

Mr.  Arthur  Taylor  has  in  the  press, 
in  an  octavo  volume,  an  HIstorio.il  Trea¬ 
tise  of  the  Unction  and  Coronation  of 
the  K*ngs  and  Queens  of  England ; 
with  an  Appendix  of  curious  docu¬ 
ments. 

Dr.  C.  Wordsworth,  Dean  of  Bock- 
mg,  is  preparing  to  publish,  Sermons 
on  Practical  Subjects  for  the  Use  of 
Families,  in  two  octavo  volumes. 

Speedily  will  be  published  iu  4to.  il¬ 
lustrated  by  engravings.  Theory  on  the 
Classification  of  Beauty  and  Deformity, 
and  their  Correspondence  with  Physi- 
•gnomonic  Expression.  By  Mar>’  Anne 
Schimmelpenninck,  author  of  a  Tour 
to  U  Grande  Chartreuse  and  Alet. 

Mr.  Forster  will  soon  puidish  an  en¬ 
larged  edition  of  his  Researches  concern¬ 
ing  Atmospheric  Phaenomena ;  with 
engravings  illustrative  of  Mr.  Howard’s 
Noiiic-ncluture  of  iheCiouds,  &c. 


Succes  vse  Operae ;  or,  Selectiou* 
from  Ancient  Writers,  sacred  and  pre¬ 
fane,  w’lth  ti*ans!alions  and  notes, 
the  Rev.  Henry  Meen,  are  iq  the  pres*. 

Select  Poems  of  Syncsius,  and  of 
Gregory  Nazianzen, translated  from  tie 
Greek,  by  H.  S.  Boyd,  Esq.  with  some 
original  poems,  will  soon  be  pat  to 
press. 

The  Rev.  J,  J.  Holmes  has  in  the 
press,  an  Elucidation  of  the  Revelation 
of  St.  John. 

Essays,  Moral  and  Entertaining,  on 
the  various  faculties  and  passions  of  the 
human  mind,  by  Edward,  Earl  of  Cla¬ 
rendon,  will  soon  appear  in  a  foolscap 
octavo  volume. 

A  Diary  of  a  Journey  through  North 
Wales,  is  printing  from  a  manuscript 
of  the  late  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  ;  with 
prefatory  observations,  anecdotes,  and 
notes  by  the  Rev.  Henry  White. 

The  Rev.  R.  Manl  has  in  the  press,  a 
third  volume  of  Parochial  and  fhimestic 
Sermons. 

A  General  History  of  Swisserland,  a«  . 
divided  into  nineteen  cantons,  with  a 
description  of  the  sceinry,  manners, 
customs,  laws,  &c.  of  the  inhabitant?, 
and  coloured  figures  of  the  costume,  is 
preparing  for  publication. 

The  Cadet,  a  poem,  being  Remarks 
on  British  India,  as  it  respects  the  hap¬ 
piness  of  those  who  go  thither  as  cadets, 
is  priiifing*  in  two  small  octavo  volumes. 

Mr.  Wm.  Anderson  has  in  the  press, 
a  Description  of  the  Cyclometer,  a 
new  invented  machine  for  dividing  a 
circle  into  any  nunibcr  of  e  pial  paits, 
&c. 

Mr.  John  Cooper  will  soon  publish  a 
translation  of  Ptolemy’s- Quadripartite, 
with  notes  and  observations. 

The  Fourth  Volume  of  Hutchings’ 
History  of  Dorsetshire,  with  addltious 
by  Mr.  Gough,  is  nearly  ready  for 
publication  ;  to  wliirh  will  be  prefixed,  a 
lift  of  the  author,  ^cc. 


Select  Lilerd^y  Information, 


t>oO 


A  new  edition  r.f  Kitcon’s  Biographia 
P»ii?tica,  with  veiy  coiibuierahle 
tions,  aud  a  few  occasional  specimens, 
is  pn  paring  for  the  press. 

Mr.  N  orris  has  in  the  press  a  second 
edition  of  a  Practical  Kxpovition  ol  th  • 
Tendency  and  Procecflinss  of  the  Bri¬ 
tish  and  Foreign  Bible  Soci»*ty. 

Proposals  have  been  issued  for  pub¬ 
lishing  by  subscription  at  Paisley,  by 
S.  and  A.  Young,  Lectures  upon  the 
principal  Propitecies  of  Revelation. 
i>y  Alexander  M'Leod,  D.D.  Pastor  of 
the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church, 
New  York. — ^lo  be  reprinted,  by  the 
author’s  permission,-  from  a  copy  that 
bas  reached  this  country  in  compli¬ 
ment. 

We  hear  that  there  will  be  published 
immediately.  An  Essay  on  the  Doctrine 
of  the  Trinity,  arranged  in  the  form  of 
Propcisitions ;  attempting  to  prove  the 
Doctrine  by  Deuionstration,  founded 
upon  the  Divine  perfections,  natural 
and  moral ;  some  of  the  powers  and 
faculties  of  the  human  soul ;  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  scripture;  and  tradition 
among  all  nations.  By  the  Rev.  James 
Kidd,  Professor  of  Oriental  Languages 
in  the  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen. 

Preparing  and  speedily  will  appear, 
a  Translation  of  the  Memoirs  on  the 
Campaign  in  the  year  17P6,  by  bis 
Imperial  Highness  the  Archduke  Charles 
of  Austria  ;  to  which  will  be  added,  an 
Introductory  Preface  of  the  Life,  Cha¬ 
racter,  and  Military  Career  of  that  il¬ 
lustrious  Personage.  This  Work  of  the 
Archduke  has  already  been  finished  by 
him  several  years  ago,  but  owing  to  po¬ 
litical  motives,  the  Manuscript  thereof 
remained  hitherto  confined  to  his  desk, 
and  is  only  now  on  the  changes  of  the 
situation  of  Europe  suffered  to  be 
pi  lilted. 

A  new  work  frem  the  pen  of  Mrs. 
Hannah  More,  may  be  expected  in  the 
course  of  the  present  month. 

Lieut.-General  G.  Cockburn’s  Narra¬ 
tive  of  his  Voyage  up  the  Mediterranean 
ill  1810  and  1811,  will  be  shortly  pub¬ 
lished  :  it  contains  an  account  of  a 
tour  in  Sicily,  Malta,  and  the  Lipari 
Islands,  undertaken  at  a  very  interesting 
period,  and  will  be  accompanied  by  nu¬ 
merous  well  executed  Views  and  Plans 
taken  on  the  spot,  descriptive  of  a  beau¬ 
tiful  and  romantic  country,  and  illustra¬ 
tive  of  recent  events. 


The  Rev,W.  Shcplierd,  the  Rev.  Lanf 
Carpenter,  LL.I).  and  the  Rev.  J,  Joyee, 
w  ill  publish  at  Christmas,  in  2  vols.  8vo. 
illustrated  with  Plates  by  Lowry,  Syste- 
matle  Kdiicatioii,  or  Elementary  Instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  various  Departments  of  Lite¬ 
rature  and  Science,  willi  l^actical  ReKs 
for  studying  each  Brai,-.h  of  Useful 
Knowledge.  'J'he  important  period  of 
human  life  which  commences  when 
young  persons  are  freed  from  the  re¬ 
straint  of  school  discipline,  is  often  ill 
spent,  for  want  of  some  useful  object  of 
mental  pursuit.  The  living  instructor 
is,  perhaps,  not  at  hand  to  point  out  a 
course  of  study  ;  and  many  an  inge¬ 
nuous  youth  falls  into  the  habit  of  desul¬ 
tory  and  baneful  reading,  who,  with  pro¬ 
per  guidance,  might  liave  formed  a  de- 
ciiled  taste  for  the  acquisition  of  whole¬ 
some  knowledge,  in  the  prosecution  of 
which  he  might  have  improved  his 
mind,  and  have  been  preserved  from  fri¬ 
volity  and  vice.  Influenced  by'  these 
considerations,  the  Authors  of  Systema¬ 
tic  Education  have  had  it  in  view  to 
supply  those  who  are  between  sixteen 
and  twenty- five  years  of  age  with  such 
guidance.  They  have  endeavoured  to 
offer  such  elementary  iHstruction  a’s  may 
afford  a  good  preparative  for  future  read¬ 
ing,  and  to  point  cut  the  best  sources  of 
farther  information  on  the  suljjects  of 
which  they  treat.  It  has  been  their 
aim  to  compress  within  a  narrow  com¬ 
pass,  a  great  fund  of  important  know¬ 
ledge,  which  could  only  be  obtained  by 
the  jierusal  of  a  multitude  of  volumes; 
and  they  flatter  themselves  that,  on 
some  topics,  their  Elements  will  supply 
materials  not  unworthy  of  the  attention 
of  the  Preceptor,  who  may  be  engaged 
in  conducting  the  studies  of  pupils  some¬ 
what  advanced  in  scholastic  attain¬ 
ments.  Having  thus  briefly  detailed 
the  objects  of  their  work,  they  resjiect- 
fully  submit  the  decision,  as  to  its  merits 
in  point  of  plan  and  execution,  to  the 
candour  of  an  enlightened  public. 

The  Rev.  Archdeacon  Coxe  has  just 
completed  a  new  edition  of  Memoirs  of 
the  Kings  of  Spain  of  the  House  of  Bour¬ 
bon,  from  the  Accession  of  Philip  the 
Fifth  lo  the  Death  of  Charles  the  Third, 
170(^1788.  Drawn  from  unpublished 
Documents  and  secret  Papers.  In  six 
VOlSr  8vo. 
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Art.  XV.  LIST  OF  WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Memoirs  ;he  Lives  «f  Do  n  Annaud 
J.an  le  BonthiUier  Ranee,  and  of 
Thomas  k  Kempis.  By  Charles  But¬ 
ler,  Esq.  cr.  8 VO.  4s.  sewed. 


EDUCATION. 

A  Series  of  Questions  upon  the  Bible, 
by  the  Rev.  E.  Stanley,  Rector  of  Al- 
tlerley,  for  the  Use  of  Families  and 
Upper  Classes  of  Sunday  and  other 
Schm)is.  3s.  6d. 

With  a  separate  Key  of  Reference  to 
each  V'erse,  containing  the  Answer. 

1  s.  Gd. 

A  New  Edition,  revised,  of  An  Ex¬ 
planatory  Pronouncing  Dictionary  of 
the  French  Language,  in  French  and 
English;  wherein  the  exact  Sound  and 
Articulation  of  every  Syllable  are  dis¬ 
tinctly  marked.  To  which  are  prefixed, 
the  Principles  of  the  French  Pronun¬ 
ciation,  Prefatory  Directions  for  using 
the  Spelling  Representative  of  every 
Sound,  and  the  Conjugation  of  the 
Verbs,  regular,  irregular,  and  defec¬ 
tive,  with  their  true  Pronunciation.  By 
TAbbe  Tardy,  late  Master  of  Arts  in 
the  University  of  Paris.  ICino.  7S; 
bound. 

FINE  ARTS. 

Picturesque  V'iews  of  Public  Edifices 
in  Paris.  By  Messrs.  Segard  and  Tes- 
tard ;  aqnatinted  in  imitation  of  draw- 
ings,  by  Mr.  Rosenberg.  4to.  li.  11s.  Gd. 
coloured,  ‘21.  12s.  6d. 

IIISTORT. 

History  of  England,  from  the  North¬ 
ern  Conquest  to  the  Accession  of  Etl- 
ward  the  First.  By  Sharon  Turner, 
F.S.A.  4to.  11.  IGs. 

I  MISCELlANEOrS. 

The  London  Catalogue  of  Rooks,  with 
their  Sizes  aVid  Prices.  1814.  8vo.  8s. 
half-bound. 

I  A  few  Copies  ou  thick  Post  4to. 

I  Us.  in  sheets. 

Rules  of  Life;  with  Reflections  on  the 
Manners  and  Dispositions  of  Mankind. 
l‘2mo  8s.  boards. 

The  Biographical  Dictionary ;  V'oU 
X'ln.  Edited  by  Altfx,  Chalmers, 
Lb.iX,  Svo#  12s<  bds. 


The  Velvet  Cushion.  Second  Edi¬ 
tion.  .5s. 

A  Collection  of  Scripture  Maps ;  ex- 
bibitins;  the  principal  Places  mentionetl 
in  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  acni- 
raiely  coloured.  8vo.  neatly  half-bound, 
14s.  6d.  4tu.  189. 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

A  Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Liverpool, 
the  probable  Etfectofa  great  Reduction 
of  Corn  Prices,  by  Importation;  upon 
the  relative  Condition  of  the  State  and 
its  Creditors  ;  and  of  Debtors  and  Cre¬ 
ditors  in  general.  8vo.  3s. 

POETRY. 

Roderick,  the  last  of  the  Goths;  a 
tragic  Poem.  By  Robert  Southey,  Esq. 
P.L.  4to. 

Dermid ;  or,  Erin  in  the  Days  of 
Born:  a  Poem.  By  John  D*Alton, 
Esq.  Barrister  at  I-iw.  4to.  21.  5s.  bds. 

The  Modern  Dunciad  ;  a  Satire.  With 
Notes,  Biographical  and  Critical.  In 
foolscap  8vo.  5s.  Gd.  b<ls 

A  New  pAlitionof  Lara  ;  a  Tale.  By 
Lord  Byron.  8vo.  5-.  6d.  sewed. 

Poems,  by  Hugh  Lawton,  Esq.  Royal 
4to.  II.  5s.  bds. 

THEOLOGY  AND  SACRED  LtFEEATURE. 

Strahan’s  Pearl  Bible  ;  the  smallest 
ever  printed.  Price  in  boards,  18s.  ;  in 
silk,  19s.  ;  red  morocco,  II.  4s. 

Parts  XI  and  XII,  which  conclude 
Mr.  Frey’s  Hebrew  Bible.  1’he  whole 
may  be  had  in  2  vols.  bds.  Common, 
31.  3s.  royal,  41.  lOs. 

Also.  A  Hebrew  Grammar ;  together 
with  the  whole  Book  of  Psalms.  lOs.  6d. 

_ _ Tlie  Fourteenth  £<lition  of  Lexicon 

Novi  Testament!  Alphabeticum  ;  omnes 
Voces  tam  primitivas  quam  derivativa?, 
anumalas  atque  communes,  in  sacro 
Textu  occurrentes,  enm  earum  Resolu- 
tione  grammatica,  complectens.  Stu¬ 
dio  et  Lahore  Joan.  Dawson,  A.B.  8vo. 
9s.  bound. 

Eight  Sermons,  preached  before  the 
University  of  Oxford ;  together  with  a 
Sermon  delivered  at  an  Ordination, 
holden  at  Christ  Church  by  the  Bishop 
of  Durham,  on  Trinity  Sunday,  in  the 
year  1310.  By  Faiwanl  Carraid  Mars.h, 
M.A.  8?o.  73*  6d.  bds. 
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Liil  oj  Works  recently  published. 


Sermons  by  the  late  RtT,  Samuel 
Palmer,  of  Hackney.  Editeil  by  the 
Kev.  Samuel  Palmer,  of  Chigwell.  8vo. 

1  Cs.  6d. 

A  Diclionary  of  Religious  Opinions; 
or,  Conci>e  Account  of  the  Various 
Denominations  into  which  the  pro* 
fession  of  Clmstiauity  is  divided ;  in¬ 
cluding  a  View  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Government,  and  Order  of  Worship  pe¬ 
culiar  to  each  St^ct.  Alphabetically 
arranged.  By  William  Junes,  Author 
of  the  History  of  the  Waldeuses,  isc. 
12mo.  5s.  6il. 

Plain  Discourses;  delivered  to  a 
Country  Congregation.  By  the  Rev, 
William  Butcher,  M.  A.  Rector  of 
Ropslcy,  Lincolnshire.  2  vols.  I^iuo. 

I  Os.  bds. 

V’ol.  II.  of  A  Summary  of  the  History 
of  the  English  Church,  and  of  the  Sects 
which  have  departeil  from  its  Commu¬ 
nion  ;  with  Answers  to  each  Dissenting 
Body  relative  to  its  pretended  Grounds 
of  Sepiaration.  By  Johnson  Grant,  M.A. 
of  St,  John*^  College,  Oxfo.d.  Car¬ 
rying  down  I  he  Narrative  to  the  Reign 
of  Charles  II.  and  introducing  Dis¬ 
cussions  of  the  Principles  held  by  Pres¬ 
byterians,  Independents,  Antinomians, 
Millenarians  (including  Southcottiaus) 
and  Quakers.  Sro.  14s.  bds. 

A  Brief  and  Connected  View  of  Pro¬ 
phecy  :  b‘;ing  an  Exposition  of  the  Se¬ 
cond,  Seventh,  and  Eighth  Chapters  of 
the  Prophecy  of  Daniel ;  tog<*ther  with 
the  Sixteenth  Chapter  of  Revelation. 
To  which  are  added,  some  Observa¬ 
tions  respecting  the  Period  and  Manner 
wf  the  Restoration  of  the  Jews.  By 
Captain  Maitland,  Royal  Artillery. 
3s.  6d. 


Elements  of  Hebrew  Grammar,  in 
Two  Parts.  Part  l;‘  The  Doctrine  of  the. 
Vowel  Points  and  the  Rudiments  of  the  1 

Grammar.  Part  2.  Struetare  and  | 
Idioms  of  the  Language,  with  an  Ap-  ] 
peodix,  cnntaiuine  the  Notation  of  the  I 
Hebrew  Words  in  Roman  Lritters.  By  | 
J.  F.  Gyles,  Esq.  A.M  \'o.  Vis.  bds.  | 
Christian  Morals;  or,  i\actlral  Pre¬ 
cepts  and  Rules  of  Duty  ;  selected  froiri  \ 

the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  St.  James, 

St.  Peter,  and  St.  John.  8d.  or  9s.  a 
dozen.  ; 

A  New  Edition,  being  the  Sixth,  r,:  ^ 

A  Key  to  the  New  Testament,  givii,^  J 

an  Account  of  the  several  Books,  | 

their  Contents,  their  Authors,  and  t*  f 

the  Times,  Places,  and  Occasions  oa  j 
which  they  were  respectively  written.  I 
By  Thomas  Percy,  D-D.  late  Lord  j 
Bishop  of  Dromore.  l2mo.  3s.  6d.  I 

bound.  j 

TOPOGRAPHY  AND  TRAVELS.  j 

Letters  from  Albion  to  a  fr’end  on 
the  Continent.  Writt«.*n  in  the  year;*  1 
1610,  11,  12,  and  13.  2  vols.  foolscap  ’ 
8vo.  1 4s.  ; 

Alpine  Sketches,  comprised  in  a  short  ; 
Tour  through  Parts  of  Holland,  Eland-  ^ 
ers,  France,  Savoy,  Switzerland,  and  , 
Germany,  during  the  Summer  of  1S14, 

By  a  Member  of  the  University  of  Ox¬ 
ford.  8vo.  9s.  bds. 

Lith^ow’s  Travels  and  Voyages 
through  F.urope,  Asia,  and  Africa,  for 
Nineteen  Years.  Twelfth  Edition.  8vo. 
12s.  bds. 

A  Visit  to  Paris  in  June  1814.  6y 
Henry  Wansey,  sen.  F.A.S.  8vo.  53* 
sewed. 


ERRA  I  A  IN  OUR  LAST  NUMBER. 

P.  487,  line  12  from  boltom,  fi,r  any  one^  reorf  one. 

llie  price  ol  Lacey’s  Discourses,  should  hav’e  been  stated  to  be  12s. 

IN  THE  OCTOBER  NUMBER. 

P.  348,  I.  13  from  bottom,  Tor  arts,  read  acts. 

Ai  tides  on  the  following  vvorks  have  been  received,  and  are  designed  to  ap# 
pear  in  our  January  Number.  Hill  on  Insanity,  Alison’s  St^rmons,  Penn  on  Eze¬ 
kiel’s  Prophecy,  Keith’s  Geometry,  Stewart’s  Elements  of  Intelleciua'  Philoso¬ 
phy,  3cc. 

The  following  are  preparing  for  the  early  Numbers  of  the  ensuim:  volume. 

Voyage  of  the  Moravian  Missionaries  to  Ungew a  Bav  ;  Karon  Gnmm’b'Corrcs- 
pondtnre;  The  Excursiua,  by  William  Wordsworth;  Don  Rod  nek,  by  Robert 
Jjouthev,  E'*q. ;  Dunlop’s  History  of  Fiction;  Northern  Ant.qnities ;  Biooks’s 
Lives  o.  tn.-  Puritans;  Toulmm’s  History  of  Hiss,  nters  ;  Mis-  Ivlgeworth’s  pHirou* 
age;  W-iidlaw’s  Lectuies  on  the  Soc  uiuii  Controv  r.-»y  ;  Piinciphs  <•!  hrstiaa 
Philo>«»phy  ;  Chalmers  on  the  Evidence's  of  Uhrlst  unity  ;  Laiiien  e  s  Di-*^  rt.tioo 
upon  GriesMch;  PhiJosophii al  Tran^jactious,  for  Us  13  aid  1814;  The  Wo  of 
Edmund  Burke;  Dr.  E.  D.  Clarke's  Tiuxt-ls  in  Egypt  •  n<l  P-de^ioie  ;  L  wis  aoi 
Clarke’s  Travels;  Hoart’s  Wiltshire;  Jamieson’s  He  mes  Sevthicus;  Kroon's 
History  of  Missi^ais  j  iJaotte’f  Norway;  Humboldt’s  Persout*!  ^rrative,  fle-c. 


